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A lot of man...a lot of cigaretie 


A filter that means business, An easy draw that’s all 
flavor. And the flip-top box that ends crushed cigarettes. 


Marlboro sponsors Pro Football on CBS-TV every weekend. See your local listing. 


Just pull the tab 
slowly and the 
cigarettes pop 

up. No digging. 

No trouble. 


POPULAR FILTER PRICE 


If you're looking for the Best, 
look for 


This year, millions of games will be 
played with Voit sports equipment! 

In professional, collegiate, high school, 
playground and backyard games, Voit 
equipment will be in the line-up. 
Playersand coaches choose Voit because: 

Voit feels right. There’s a feeling of 
confidence in every piece of equipment 
bearing the Voit name. 

Voit plays right. There is constant 
top performance in every Voit ball. 

Voit stays right. Used in more than 
100,000 schools and colleges across this 
nation, Voit is built to take the punish- 
ment continuous daily use gives it. Voit 
equipment is waterproof, scuff-proof, 
built to last from 3 to 6 times longer than 
any other type equipment. 

If you’re looking for the best in sports 
equipment, look for Voit! 


SMITA MMMMAMMOTOOOME OEE 


There’s a Voit ball built for 

you in a wide range of prices, 
styles and sizes—each 

designed to give you the right 
performance at the right 
price—at sporting goods and 
department stores everywhere! 
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Tops for safety . . . fit for 

champions! A winning combi- 

nation on the nation’s gridirons | 
today! Coaches, players and 

teams in every competition con- 

sistently rate RIDDELL football 

equipment FIRST and FINEST! 


*® tubular face guards 


@ safety suspension helmets 
® football shoes 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 
or WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


4.7% TRIID 


TONS OR we RDS OF eS SD 
128? NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, WL 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment 
for Head and Foot. 
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FRONT COVER: Movie-film action sequence (left) shows Clendon Thomas, Okla- 
homa's brilliant halfback, displaying his passing form. Thomas is slated to 
lead the Sooners to another undefeated season this year, and in doing so, win 
All-American honors. Large “frozen-action" photo catches Hugh McElthenny (39), 
San Francisco 49'ers, eluding would-be Chicago Bear Tacklers Ed Meadows (86) and 
Fred Williams (75). McElhenny picked up 20 yards before being hauled down. 
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U.S. ENSOLITE PADDING GUARDS AGAINST INJURIES 


p> Absorbs shock more completely! p> Allows more freedom of movement! 


U.S. Ensolite is the ideal protective padding for athletic equipment. A closed-cell 
material, Ensolite absorbs shock more completely than other protective padding. 
Its lightweight, flexible characteristics allow complete freedom of movement, 
assuring added comfort. Years of actual use have proved Ensolite perfect for 
helmets, shoulder pads, hip and knee pads and many other safety devices. Specify 
Ensolite padding in all your protective equipment. Look for the Ensolite tag... 
the modern athletes’ assurance of safety and comfort. 


U. S. Ensolite Wall Padding—the newest development in the field of athletics... 
offers the ultimate in protection for Basketball, Boxing and Gymnastic teams. 
And for wrestling mats, leading high school, college and university coaches rely 
on shock-absorbent U.S. Ensolite. 


United States Rubber 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Shooting the “unusual” can be perilious to cameramen as above sequence of action photos proves. UP photographer 
Sam Mikulin gets bowled over (note his foot in last photo) by Baylor's Jerry Marcontell during Baylor-California game. 


SPEAKING OF ACTION! 


Skilled cameramen cover football games, and their consistent effort to get 
the unusual on film accounts for action pictures such as. the ones seen here. 


Photo below shows brawl that broke out in cross-town rivalry game between Chicago Cardinals and Chicago Bears. The 
cameraman was at right spot at right time to record Bears’ Harlan Hill (87) landing a left hook to face of Cardinals’ Pat 
Summerall, and Bears' Fred Williams (75) missing a kick aimed at Cardinals’ Leo Sanford, who turned just in time. 


a 


Grid action at its best shows Baylor's Reuben Saage (37) and Del Shofner leaping up to bat the ball away from Bill 
Anderson (15) of Tennessee. Pass defense like this helped Baylor defeat Tennessee 13-7 in the 1957 Sugar Bowl game. 


Only an alert cameraman could get a picture like the one below. Jim Pace, Univ. of Michigan halfback, sails over 
players for a five yard gain before landing on Northwestem's !-yard line. Wolverines scored a touchdown on next play. 
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See the new Trophy Catalog. 

The finest selection of Prize 

Awards anywhere. See them at 
your Trophy Dealer. 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


559 W. 59th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 
Telephone: WEntworth 6-013! 


Branch Office Warehouses 
151 Mission St. 54 White St. 
San Francisco New York 


2120 Irving Bivd. 
Dalias 


SPEAKING OF ACTION (onines) 


Unusual photo of ‘56 All-Star game action shows All-Star Gary Glick, of Colo. 
A&M, in air to break up pass intended for Cleveland Browns’ Robert Smith (46). 


Uacéjregor W012 Leather Helmet 


Ld Tae plies so won ¢ hem... 


Crown is Absorblo 
padded between 
fibre and leather. 
Built-in “give” for 
protection, Fully 
perforated for i. 
ventilation. a 
Forehead cushioned ° 
with Absorblo, 
combining comfort 
with safety. Snug fit 
insures good vision. 


The game’s finest 

protection against 

side blows. Unique 
molding process for 
maximum safeguard 
of temples, ears, “9 
mastoid regions Pa a 
base of skull. 


Inside Absorblo 
padding is covered 
with soft leather 
throughout. 

Cut out ears. 


Adjustable snap-on 
chin strap with 


padded, ventilated Soy 
chin cup. Helmet has 
anchored-on 
fasteners. 


Deluxe, eight- 
point heavy web 
crown suspension 
with Absorblo 
padding, soft 
leather cover. 


The “heads-up,” confident men who wear H612 
MacGregor Leather Helmets will tell you what 
a complete protection job they give the player, 
and comfort-plus! No wonder this is a helmet 
that continues to hold “old friends” and make 
many new ones each new season. 

Now carried in stock in two colors: Model 
H612—Tan with black crown straps. Model 
SLES a white. Also available on spe- 

Since 1875. 


cial order in full range of standard colors and 
combinations. 

Added protection . .. MacGregor offers plas- 
tic, nylon and ,tenite face guards, easily at- 
tached to the H612 helmets. 

When coaches get their heads together they 
agree—MacGregor Leather Helmets are best 

. for everyone concerned. Play it safe— 
with the MacGregor H612. 


. the finest in athletic equipment 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio »* Football * Basketball » Baseball » Golf + Tennis 
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ig you want to get a lively argument 
started, just start talking about who 
originated the forward pass, as this 
is a highly controversial subject among 
many football fans. However, the con- 


IT’S A FACT 


by ART JONES 


sensus of opinion on the subject names 
Eddie Cochems, St. Louis University 
coach, the first to use the long spiral 
forward pass back in 1906. But regard- 
less of the originator, it was Notre 
Dame that first used the forward pass 
as a lethal scoring weapon and, in so 
doing, gave the pass the prominence 
it has today. The date was 1913 when 
the Fighting Irish used the forward 
pass to upset a highly favored Army 
team: With Gus Dorais throwing and 
Knute Rockne catching. Notre Dame 
rolled to a 35-13 victory . . . Dorais’ 
record for the game was 13 comple- 
tions out of 17 passes, most of them 
to Rockne . . . that was the day the 


forward pass “arrived” to stay. 
* * * 
Here are a few more gridiron 


maneuvers and their accredited origi- 
nators. Direct pass from center to ball 
carrier; fake kickoff; the huddle; lat- 
eral pass; reverse play; man in motion 
—Alonzo Stagg, University of Chi- 
cago coach, 1892-1933. Statue of lib- 
erty play; flea flicker play; flying 


trapeze play; dropping guards back 


Bob Zuppke (right), as he apposed in 1925 when coach of Illinois, and his 
r to protect passer—Bob Zuppke, Uni- 


most famous pupil Harold Red’ Grange. Zuppke, always an astute, keen scholar 
of the game, originated numerous football maneuvers that are used today. 
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Vil reveal to you ALL MY INSIDE SECRETS 
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MAN and ATHLETE 
Mailing 
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SPEED, ENDURANCE. You'll become the SUCCESSFUL LBS. of MUSCLE-PACKED STRENGTH ALL OVER. 
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THIS CAN BE YOU! 
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versity of Illinois coach, 1912-1941. 
Mouse trap (letting lineman through 
opening and block him down from the 
side) — Percy Haughton, Harvard 
coach, 1908-1916. Buck lateral—Ber- 
nie Bierman, Mississippi State coach, 
1925. Team signals; cutback—Walter 
Camp, Yale coach, 1882. The pitchout 
—Fielding H. Yost, University of 
Michigan coach, 1901-1926. Single- 
wing formation; hidden ball play 
Pop Warner, Stanford coach, 1924- 
1932. Complete team substitution — 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame coach, 
1918-1930. 


* % * 


Seldom has there ever been a rookie 
in professional football more of a work 
horse than Preston Carpenter was last 
season for the Cleveland Browns. When 
injuries riddled the Browns’ backfield 
the former University of Arkansas star 
took over practically all the ball-carry- 
ing duties. And, although Carpenter 
was a marked man in Cleveland’s 
attack, he finished the 1956 campaign 
in sixth place among the top-ten ball 
carriers. He lugged the ball 188 times 
and gained 756 yards, for a highly 
respectable average of 4.0 yards per 
try. 

* * * 

This column has long decried the 

absurdity of pre-season top. college 
Continued on page 10 


TOUGH TENITE HELMET 


Made of extra-sturdy molded Tenite. Padded 
with no-shock Vinyl and foam rubber for full 
protection. Lined with soft tan leather for 
complete comfort. Comes in a wide range of 
colors and sizes. #3139. Price—$11.45. 


HARD-TOE, DURABLE 
An exceptionally durable hard-toe shoe with 
full-fashioned cowhide uppers. Web rein- 
forced. Treated to resist dampness. Made with 


lock-stitch construction—here’s one shoe that 
can really take it. 4265. Price—$11.35. 


sets the pace in sports 


Tougher and safer— 
Spalding football equipment 


Don’T sit OUT the football season with injuries. Use the 
toughest, safest football equipment you can buy—Spalding. 
Choose from a complete line in évery price range. Remem- 
ber, all Spalding merchandise is unconditionally guaranteed. 


BILL WADE “VARSITY” 


Fully official in size and weight. Approved for 
accurate punting and passing. Made of select 
pebble-grain leather tanned by an exclusive 
process for complete control. White banded 
for greater visibility. #346. Price—$8.45. 


RUGGED CANTILEVER 


Very strong lightweight shoulder pads. Canti- 
lever construction spreads shock for maximum 
protection—permits perfect freedom. Made 
of molded fibre with no-shock Vinyl cap and 
body padding. #3283. Priced at $11.95. 
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IT’S A FACT continued 


team rankings as set up by so-called 
“experts” for several national publica- 
tions. To give you an idea of just how 
far off these “experts” were in their 
1956 gridiron prognostications, the 
University of Iowa, winner of the Big 
Ten Conference, wasn’t included in any 
of the better known pre-season rank- 
ings of the nation’s top 20 teams. Nor 
did Oregon State, Minnesota, Baylor, 
Navy, Florida, Southern California, 
George Washington or Colorado make 
any of the pre-season rankings for last 
year. Yet, every one of these teams was 
listed in the Associated Press’ final 
ranking of the best 20 teams for the 
1956 season. 


* * * 


Last year Syracuse blasted Colgate 
61 to 7, and 43 of the Orangemen’s 
points were scored by All-American 
fullback Jimmy Brown. According to 
statisticians, Brown’s feat against Col- 
gate set a new modern college record 
for the most points scored by an indi- 
vidual player in a single game against 


a major team. 
* * * 


Dr. Eddie Anderson, Holy Cross Col- 


lege coach, has 3! years seniority. 


When Columbia Lou Little retired 
last year after coaching football for 
33 seasons, Dr. Eddie Anderson, of 
Holy Cross College, became the old- 
est active major college grid coach in 
years of service. Dr. Anderson will 
enter his 32nd year of coaching this 
season. 


* * * 


Trick formations and player’s in- 


genuity always have been an impor- 
tant part of football, and. have ac- 
counted for many colorful and humor- 
ous incidents. Nels Norgren, who 
retires this fall as University of Chi- 
cago basketball coach, recalls one such 
incident during the 1913 Chicago-lowa 
football game at Stagg field. Norgren, 
who was captain of the Maroons that 
year, played right halfback, and Chi- 
cago’s fullback was Stanley Pierce. 
The game was evenly fought, and 
neither team had been able to make 
much headway until the third quarter, 
and that’s when Pierce’s ingenuity 
paid off. At this point, according to 
Norgren, Chicago had the ball, and, 
just as both teams got set for the play, 
Pierce straightened up, looked beyond 
the Iowa line and asked in a loud 
voice. “What in the world is that?” 

That did it! The entire lowa line 


raised up and looked around . . . 


while they were gawking in the rear, 
Pierce took the ball from Chicago’s 
center, “Shorty” DesJardien, and 
scampered 25 yards untouched for a 
TD. University of Chicago went on to 
win the game, 23-6, and ended the 
season as Big 10 champions. 


THE END 


PERFORMANCE 
makes CHAMPIONS 


On the Gridiron 


Football games are won by Top 
Performance from every player. 


On the Highway 


For Top Performance, choose DC, Fast, 
SareE, Direct, ONE-CaRRIER motor freight 
- service between New York and West coast 
cities. — 
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The Nation's ONLY Coast-to-Coast Carrier 


Football’s Finest Footwear! 
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SHOES OF 


KANGAROO 


MODEL XA4F Trade $17.95 Pr. 


NOT SHOWN... Z 
MODEL XF Finest Yellowback 


, , Kangaroo Trade $21.95 Pr. 
Football t f. h 
all’s most favored shoes because they’re made over MODEL X12F Trade $1595 Pr. 


Rawlings Fleetfoot lasts . . . because of their free-flexing 

comfort, their snug, firm foot support and extra long wear. . . 

and because they’re made of Kangaroo— best of all athletic 

leathers — soft, supple, tough and non-stretching. These extra 

values plus Rawlings new Nylon steel-tipped cleats, full 

Goodyear Welt construction, flex-scored Viscol-treated leather . ™ z mit de 
outsoles make them . . . Football’s Finest Footwear! The Finest In The Fiold! 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES »* DALLAS »* CHICAGO 


WILL NOTRE DAME 
FIGHT BACK? 


by JOE DOYLE 


The eyes of the football world will be watching Coach 
Terry Brennan, and Fighting Irish this year to see if 
their disastrous ‘56 season was merely an off-year, 


or if Notre Dame is through as a top football power. 


ATE last football season, the words 
of the Notre Dame Victory March 
sounded hollow. Old Notre Dame was 
not, indeed winning over all—after all. 
In fact, there was considerable doubt 
that the football team assembled by 
28-year-old Terence Patrick Brennan 
would win over anyone, then, now, or 
in the future. To be sure, the Irish 
did dispose of Indiana, 20-6, and of 
North Carolina, 20-14, but in the other 
eight games, Notre Dame was more 
often than not thrashed by five or six 
touchdowns. 

The losses—and the staggering man- 
ner of losing—left victory-sated Notre 
Dame followers in a constant state of 
shock, a condition that transmitted 
quite normally into wonderment. By 
midseason when Oklahoma’s tempes- 
tuous Sooners had shellacked the Irish, 
40 to love, the quiet rumbling had be- 
come a deafening refrain. 

Even the faithful asked, “Is (or has) 
Notre Dame de-emphasizing(ed) foot- 
ball?” And despite official university 
conversation that no cutdown in the 
football program had taken place, the 
scoreboard told quite another story. 

If Notre Dame had not de-empha- 
sized some phase of its football pro- 
gram—in scholarships, in recruiting 
or in coaching—then the opponents 
of the Irish had surely over-empha- 
sized. These people reasoned—quite 
correctly, too—that you shouldn't 
schedule teams that clobber you by 
five or six touchdowns. 

The Why and the Wherefore of Notre 
Dame’s sudden plunge from collegiate 
football’s peak to a record-breaking 
Irish low may never be fully explained. 
At season’s end when some alumni 
were urging the immediate dismissal 
of the first losing Irish coach in 23 _ 
years, the university was purposefully 
quiet. 

A month later, it was announced 
rather succinctly that “Brennan had 
been re-engaged for a one-year term.” 
While the announcement was an ex- 
pected affirmation that the school was 
going to let Brennan coach the foot- 
ball team in 1957, in other quarters 
it was labeled a “make good or else” 
ultimatum. 

Like most sports fans, the Notre 
Dame follower is quick to forget. If 
1957’s team could miraculously win 


— 


In game last year Tommy McDonald, 
Oklahoma, gains five yards before 
being stopped by Notre Dame's Paul 
Hornung (5) and Aubrey Lewis (23). 


all its games, the year 1956 would be 
forgotten. Thus, the many real and 
synthetic alumni and followers of 
Notre Dame are wondering: 

Can the Irish bounce back? Will 
Brennan and his staff improve the 
team enough to make up for those 
horrible deficits against Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Navy and Michigan State? Or 
if Brennan “has to make good,” what 
kind of a season will satisfy his critics? 

Unfortunately for Brennan and for 
the optimistic fan *who thinks “this 
time we’ll win them all and shut every- 
body up,” the 1957 season must be 
approached with basically the same 
team that was the patsie of nearly 
every opponent last fall. 

Actually, it’s even worse. One of 
the graduating seniors in June was 
Paul Hornung,. the Heisman-trophy 
winning quarterback who was the 
greatest of all Notre Dame stars last 
year. Hornung is going to play this 


term with the Green Bay Packers. Last _ 


November, he was the “bonus” selec- 
tion in the National Football League 
draft. 

Was Hornung the last of the Real 
Fighting Irish? 

In 1957, Brennan and his staff will 
have available a solid nucleus of line- 
men from 1956. -His critics are quick 
to say, “If those fellows weren’t any 
good in 1956, how can they be much 
better this time?” 

Attention centers on Hornung’s 
replacement, a slender junior named 
Bob Williams (no relation to the N.D. 
All-American of 1949-50). Williams 
played 122 minutes last year, most of 
it in the final three games, as Horn- 
ung’s understudy. 

Like Hornung in his senior year, 
quarterback Williams will not have 
any great stars to back him up on 
offense. More than likely, the opening 
backfield in the Purdue game (Sept. 
28) will be Williams, halfbacks Aubrey 
Lewis and Jim Just-and fullback Chuck 
Lima. 

Lewis can run, though he has not 
proved it consistently in competition 
on the football team. As a sophomore, 
Lewis won the NCAA’s 440-yard 
hurdle title and twice he has been 
clocked at 6.2 seconds in the 60-yard 
dash. 

Just is a converted fullback who 
showed some promise in the April Old- 
Timers game (in which the Varsity 
shellacked a team of alumni and re- 
serves. 43-14). He played briefly last 
season. Lima is a power runner. but 


Above photo made in 1954 when Frank Leahy (LJ retired as Notre Dame coach, 


and shows him congratulating Terry Brennan, his successor. Leahy's criticism of 
Fighting Irish last year caused a rift between the former coach and Brennan. 


not -a fast one. He does haye some 
durability. 

A slick-passing but awkward-run- 
ning sophomore, George Izo of Barber- 
ton, O., is the most talked-about re- 
placement for Williams. But the Irish 
fan should have learned last season 
that not too much stock should be 
placed in first-year performers. 

Besides, Notre Dame fans long have 
felt that games are won up front in 
the line. 

In Spring sessions, the front line 
boasted six veterans (of dismal 1956) 
and one non-letterwinner, Jim Schaaf, 
a junior from Erie, Pa., who spent 
part of the 1956 season on the dis- 
abled list. 

Otherwise, the ends are the same— 
Dick Prendergast, a senior who played 
ruggedly as a soph but sagged as a 
junior—and Bob Wetoska, a good- 
sized (6-3, 230 pounds) junior from 
Minneapolis. 

Tackles include Bronko Nagurski, 
Jr., the best of the linemen last season ; 
Don Lawrence of Cleveland and Frank 
Geremia of San Jose, California. All 
are juniors. 

Another top lineman is guard Al 
Ecuyer, a squat (5-9) junior from 
New Orleans. A’ rugged, show-no- 
quarter competitor, Ecuyer (pro- 
nounced ek-YOU-ay) had trouble with 
a pinched shoulder nerve last season. 
Schaaf plays the other guard and 
Eddie Sullivan, a small but firebrand 
senior, returns at center. 


Bob Scholtz, a rugged 235-pounder 


from Tulsa, Okla., or Dave Hurd, 
another soph from Three Rivers. 
Mich., might help at center. 

Because Brennan learned sorrow- 
fully last year that newcomers leave 
something to be desired, he isn't 
counting heavily on the sophs. If one 
or two show ability, so much the better. 
but basically the 1957 team will be an 
older and wiser version of the 56 
group, sans Hornung. 

What of the opponents? The sched- 
ule in order is Purdue, Indiana, Army 
(for the first time since 1947), Pitts- 
burgh, Navy. Michigan State, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Southern California and 
Southern Methodist. Rugged? These 
teams boasted a combined record of 
60 victories, 28 defeats and six ties in 
1956. 

Three of them—headed by national 
champion Oklahoma—ranked in the 
top 10 selections in most rating polls. 

No matter how much Notre Dame 
improves in 1957, these teams will 
be about as strong, if not stronger. 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Michigan State and 
Navy all set scoring records against 
the Notre Dame team last fall. . 

The question, then, is not “Will 
Notre Dame improve?” It is, “Will 
the Irish improve enough?” 

It seems unlikely that the 57 N.D. 
team can win more than half its games. 
Should Brennan and his staff be more 
fortunate than that, it is likely that 
he will be retained as head coach. 
Others believe that if his team loses 
. Continued on next page 
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1948 photo shows Notre Dame's Emil Sitko picking up yards through lowa line. 
Fighting Irish were undefeated in '48 and were voted 2nd top team in nation. 


more than half—or less than half, but 
by whopping scores—the young coach 
will be replaced. 

So much for the immediate future. 
What of Notre Dame’s long-range 
plans for its football program? 

Through the years, Notre Dame 
authorities have been quick to defend 
intercollegiate football. Ten years ago, 
the president of the school, Rev. John 
J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., said, “We shall 


always want Notre Dame to win as long 


as there is a Notre Dame. We at Notre 
Dame make no apologies about want- 
ing winners. We want our students to 
go out and win in debates, on the 
basketball floor, in track, in baseball 
and in the much more important 
battles in life.” 

His successor, Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., reaffirmed this stand 
last fall when he, personally, was sub- 
ject to constant complaints about the 
losing season. He said, “Notre Dame 


Notre Dame's chances of fighting back this season depend to a large extent 


upon their capable coaching staff (L. to R.); Terry Brennan, head coach, and his 
two assistants Henry Stram and Bernie Crimmins, a trio with all the answers. 
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is not de-emphasizing football. In 
order to de-emphasize, there first must 
have been emphasis. And at Notre 
Dame, this has not been true.” 

Despite this pronouncement of faith 
in football as played at Notre Dame, 
there has arisen—in an atmosphere 
of constant athletic success—the phi- 
losophy, sometimes spoken and some- 
times translated into deed, that “Notre 
Dame is something other than a foot- 
ball school.” 

The school has long waged a public 
relations campaign to inform the pub- 
lic of this. And though friends of the 
school and the nation’s educators 
realize this, the masses know Notre 
Dame best as the school that wins 
on Saturday, every Saturday in the 
football season, 

It is true that football has done much 
for Notre Dame. But the reverse is 
likewise a fact. The late coach Knute 
Rockne brought football to the masses. 
He played his teams in the big cities 
and in the big stadiums to make foot- 
ball a mass appeal sport. Is it any 
wonder the man on the street still 
thinks of Notre Dame as “that foot- 
ball school”? 

Because of this, Notre Dame quite 
naturally and logically disciplines its 
football into a sound part of a bal- 
anced athletic and academic program. 
Notre Dame sets strict standards, in 
many cases more rigid than _ its 
opponents, 

Transfer athletes are taboo. Athletes 
must maintain a 77 average, other 
students a mere 70, Post-season games 
are outlawed by custom, the one excep- 
tion having been in the 1925 Rose 
Bowl game. 

Notre Dame does aid its football 
players. Scholarships are awarded to 
qualified, deserving athletes who are 
required to work in exchange for 
board, room, books and tuition. These 
“grants-in-aid” are given for a four- 
year period, and as long as a prospec- 
tive athlete “makes it” in the class- 
room, he keeps that scholarship, re- 
gardless of his grades on the football 
field. 

Scholarship athletes not making it 
on the field and the classroom were 
conspicuous (by their absence} in 
1956 when the major part of the team 
was made up of sophomores. Academic 
failures and other withdrawals from 
school exacted a heavy toll on the 
varsity football team of approximately 
(the school releases no figures) 30 
scholarship winners of 1953, only some 


Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., Presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame 


10 or 12 were on the squad as seniors 
in 1956. 

Limited to a set number of “grants- 
in-aid” in a particular school year, 
Notre Dame discovered that it had 
a squad dominated “by inexperienced 
players or those not capable of play- 
ing a major college football schedule. 

Notre Dame has also had to revise 
its selection system, following a mild 
reprimand in 1953 for violation of the 
NCAA’s tryout rule. The university 
had admitted to the NCAA that some 
of its coaches had given prospective 
athletes mild physical tests, clearly in 
violation of the rules. 

Because recruiting (a painful word 
to college educators) at Notre Dame is 
national in nature, members of the 
Notre Dame athletic staff have unusual 
difficulties lining up the top prospects. 
It is virtually impossible to see more 
than a half dozen in action in a par- 
ticular fall because when a top high 
school athlete is competing in Massa- 
chusetts, the Notre Dame team—its 
coaches in tow—may be playing in 
Texas. 

There has been some indication, 


although a printed version was later 
denied, that the number of scholar- 


ships for football players will be in-. 


creased, If manpower or the lack there- 
of was one of the problems of 1956, 
this solution would seem only natural. 

The immediate problem in 1957 will 
be psychological. Spirit and attitude 
will be most important. At times in 
the history of Notre Dame football, 
there have been teams that wouldn't 
lose simply because they had extreme 
confidence in their individual and col- 
lective abilities. 


a 


Edward (Moose) Krause, Athletic Di- 
rector, University of Notre Dame 


This confidence was missing in 1956. 
From the opening whistle until the 
final thump of leather in the Southern 
Cal finale, the team wasn’t sure it 
could get the job done. Quite often, 
this bewilderment led to mistakes and 
mistakes to defeat. 

The defeats led to a “what’s the 
use?” attitude, or at least this con- 
clusion was reached by former Coach 
Frank Leahy in an uninvited and open 
war of words with Brennan before the 
final game of the season. While the 
blowup between former coach and 
pupil might have been excused as mere 
second guessing or heat of battle argu- 
ment, it is no secret that the two prin- 
cipals have not since been friendly. 

Brennan’s coaching staff has been 
bolstered for 1957 by two experienced 
hands—former Indiana head coach 
Bernie Crimmins and long-time Pur- 
due and Southern Methodist aide 
Henry Stram. Boasting the combined 
talents of almost two decades of expe- 
rience, the additions can’t help but 
be beneficial. 

This added coaching help, plus nor- 
mal improvement between the sopho- 
more and junior years and even a 
change in what used to be famed Irish 
luck might lead to a better team in 
1957. How much better is anyone’s 
guess. 

Certainly it ought to be noted that 
a team plagued by 43 separate in- 
juries and that lost the flip of the coin 
nine times in 10 starts can’t help but 
be overdue in 1957. 

* As a leader in college football for 
more than 40 years, Notre Dame can- 
not now abandon that role. But because 
winning involves such varied elements 


With Paul Hornung gone, Notre Dame 
will depend upon @b. Bob Williams 
(above) to lead the Fighting Irish. 


as material, coaching, spirit, luck and 
the unknown skill of opponents, there 
can be no set timetable for a return 
to national acclaim. ; 

From Coach Terry Brennan to the 
lowliest substitute, from university 
president Father Hesburgh to the dedi- 
cated subway alumnus who has never 
been nearer the campus than the cob- 
blestone streets of Boston or San Fran- 
cisco, it can’t happen too soon. 
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Aerial view of Georgia Institute of Technology campus, and a football game in progress at Grant Field. The spa- 
cious Georgia Tech campus of 134 acres with 75 buildings is four blocks west of Atlanta's famed Peachtree Street. 


GEORGIA TECH 
Home of the Ramblin’ Wrecks 


by BOB WALLACE, JR. 


Night view of Tech's new William A. Alexander Memorial physical training center. Built at cost of over one million 
dollars, the "Big Dome" has a 7000 seat basketball arena, practice gyms, locker rooms, showers and campus radio station. 


There's more to Georgia Tech than winning foothall teams, as 
this institution of higher learning is one of the world's 
best rated engineering schools, and it's Research Division is 
rendering valuable service to the government and to industry. 


1A Georgia Institute of Technology 
(Georgia Tech) is one of those 
academic rarities—a large state-sup- 
ported institution of higher learning 
located smack-dab in the middle of 
a bustling metropolis. Famed for its 
hard-working graduates, Rambling 
Wreck song and colorful football 
teams, Georgia Tech is a mass of build- 
ings and automobiles clustered on a hill 
just four blocks west of Atlanta’s 
famed Peachtree Street. 

Qne of the Nation’s best-known 
schools. Georgia Tech has managed to 
maintain an excellent academic reputa- 
tion while building a tradition of 
razzle-dazzle, masculinity, color and 
winning football teams. For years it 
has been by all odds the most beloved 
institution in the City of Atlanta, as 
well as one of the country’s schools 
most closely associated with its native 
city. Along with Coca-Cola and “Gone 
With the Wind,” its graduates are 
Atlanta’s most famous exports. 

Like its home city, Georgia Tech 
has undergone a rapid and vigorous 
growth during the relatively short time 
(69 years) that it has been in existence. 
And, like Atlanta and the South, 
Georgia Tech has taken its greatest 
growth strides during the past dozen 
years. 

The efforts of three Confederate 
veterans of the War Between the States 
were mainly responsible for the birth 
of Georgia Tech. State Representative 
Nat E. Harris (later Governor of 
Georgia), Major John Hanson (who 
became president of a great Southern 
railroad) and Dr. Isaac S. Hopkins 
(later named Tech’s first president) 
were the men who started agitating the 
Georgia Legislature in 1882 for a tech- 
nological institution for the State. Be- 
fore the bill managed to squeak by the 
Legislature three years later, the spon- 
sors had a tremendous fight on their 
hands. Many factors influenced those 
who fought against the new school. But 
according to history the major ones 
were the newness of technological edu- 
cation to the leaders of the agrarian 
South of that era and the poor financial 


condition of the State of Georgia 
brought about by the war. 

The passage of the 1885 bill creating 
the Georgia School of Technology 
(changed to Institute in 1948) didn’t 
quell the efforts of the new school’s 
opponents. The feeling that Georgia 
had little need for a school of this type 
stayed with many of the legislators for 
a long time. Years after the school was 
founded, a member of the Georgia 
House actually introduced a bill de- 
manding that the school be given to 
President Hopkins rather than have 
the State continue its appropriations 
to Tech. 

In October of 1888, the new school 
opened its doors to the first class of 
embryonic mechanical engineers. At 
that time the campus consisted of five 
acres of land and a physical plant of 
two buildings. Both of these original 
buildings are still in daily use as part 
of today’s 75-building physical plant 
which sprawls over 134. acres of land. 
The growth of Georgia Tech was a 
slow process until the middle forties 
when Dr. Blake R. Van Leer took over 
as president. Under Dr. Van Leer, who 
headed the school from 1944 till his 
death in January of 1956, Georgia 
Tech added 92 acres of land and in- 
creased its physical plant’s net worth 
by some 20 million dollars. 

Tech’s enrollment has paralleled the 
growth of the physical plant. The 
original class numbered but 130 boys, 
all but one from the State of Georgia. 
By 1944, the enrollment had moved 
over the 2,000 mark. And this fall, over 
5,500 students are expected to pursue 
undergraduate or graduate degrees in 
the 13 engineering, architectural. scien- 
tific and management schools that 
make up Georgia Tech. 

Teday’s Georgia Tech is a real cos- 
mopolitan school. It draws its students 
from over 40 states and 35 foreign 
countries. Its graduates are scattered 
over every state in the union and in 
over 40 foreign nations. 

Despite Tech’s well-known reputa- 
tion for masculinity, the women have 
managed to invade it. The first hardy 


group of these modern pioneers—two 
in number—was admitted to full fresh- 
men standing in the fall of 1952. Their 
entrance was brought about by a full- 
scale campaign waged by the Atlanta 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce. 
Alumni and students rose up in right- 
ful indignation at what they thought 
was an effort to feminize their beloved 
Tech. But despite this strong opposi- 
tion, the Georgia University System’s 
Board of Regents, who control the 
school’s affairs, voted 7 to 5 to admit 
the girls. The fear that the girls would 
change Tech eventually proved ground- 
less. One of Tech’s first two coed 
graduates who received her E. E. de- 
gree in June, 1956, summed it up this 
way: “We didn’t change Tech. It would 
have been foolish to try. But ’m afraid 
Tech has changed us.” 

This fall, over 35 girls are expected 
to enroll in the stronghold of the 
Wrecks. They have now been partially 
accepted by the majority of the student 
body. They have their own residence 
hall, a sorority, and are members of 
the campus organizations. But the 
school remains as masculine as ever. 

A great deal of this masculine repu- 
tation of Tech can be traced to the 
toughness of the curricula in the 
predominately engineering-directed 
school. The students are among the 
Nation’s worst dressed. They wear blue 
jeans or GI khakis, tee shirts, beat-up 
shoes and the traditional slide rule as 
a uniform. “What a fellow wears is his 
own business,” is the general campus 
attitude on classroom dress. It is a 
school without fads, without refine- 
ments or adornments of leisure. It does 
not have the socalled “Joe College” 
atmosphere. It is not subject to crazes 
with the possible exception of a craze 
for old, incredible rattle-trap automo- 
biles for the annual Rambling Wreck 
parade. 

Tech students live in an atmosphere 
of as near absolute freedom as possible 
in today’s educational world. Along 
with the faculty they are as independ- 
ent as hogs on ice and treasure it. In 
a recent poll, 80% of the faculty said 
that the thing they liked best about 
Tech was their personal freedom. The 
unifying and controlling factor on the 
campus is the very heavy workload 
common in the leading engineering 
schools. It is the regimentation, the 
discipline and the attrition that willows 
out 45% of the Tech student body be- 
fore graduation. 

Those who do graduate find them- 
(Continued on next page) 
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selves in terrific demand. Tech has one 
of the most efficient placement systems 
in the country, one that is looked upon 
by many as a model. Last Spring over 
800 companies visited the campus to 
look over the 1000 plus graduates. The 
average graduate received at least 30 
job offers, and some of the student 
leaders actually received upwards of 
40, Average starting monthly salary 
this year is $450 with offers ranging 
from $400 to $650 for B. S, graduates. 

Another factor in Tech’s national 
reputation for masculinity and inde- 
pendence is the famed fight song, 
“Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech.” 
The song, an old drinking ballad of 
unknown heritage, was picked up by 
Tech students in the early 1900’s and 
has been part of Georgia Tech’s tradi- 
tion ever since. Arrangements of it 
have been copyrighted by two former 
Tech bandmasters, but the melody re- 
mains public domain. Several schools 
have laid claim to earlier versions of 
the same tune, but the Tech version is 
the one that the public knows which 
pretty well establishes it as Georgia 
Tech’s song. 

In addition to its regular day school, 
Tech operates a large Engineering 
Extension Division as a campus and 
off-campus educational service to the 
people of Georgia. This division 
operates evening scheols offering 
adult-education and college-certificate 
courses, an industrial institute and con- 
ference program, a trade and indus- 
trial education program, and Southern 
Technical Institute, a large two-year 
technical institute in nearby Chamblee, 
Georgia. Last year. the Extension Di- 


vision served over 14,000 Georgians 
through its various branches. 

Another important unit in Tech’s 
growth of effectiveness and reputation 
is its Engineering Experiment Station, 
largest engineering and industrial re- 
search organization in the entire South. 
During this past year, Tech’s research 
was budgeted at over $2,000,000 and 
served both government and industry 
through an integrated program of 
fundamental and applied research and 
development. The well-equipped re- 
search facilities at Tech include the 
South’s first AC Network calculator. 
the South’s first university-connected 
digital computer center, a fine analog 
computer facility, wind tunnels, elec- 
tron microscopes, and many other up- 
to-date facilities for modern research 
in most of the engineering and scien- 
tific fields. At Tech, research is being 
carried on in a wide variety of fields 
ranging from basic scientific research 
to the design of such diverse items as 
peanut sorters and planters and new 
electronic components for the Nation’s 
defense efforts. 

Within the past two years Tech has 
embarked on a nuclear education and 
research program scheduled to make 
the school one of the country’s centers 
in this new field. A new radioisotopes 
laboratory is now under construction 
and will be completed this fall. And 
Tech is presently planning a multimil- 
lion dollar research reactor to serve its 
own programs as well as those of other 
institutions in the immediate area. 
Tech already has a subcritical nuclear 
reactor in operation on the campus as 
an educational and research tool in 


connection with the program of gradu- 
ate education. 

In its 69 years of operation, Georgia 
Tech has only had six presidents. Dr. 
Hopkins (1888-1896) was followed by 
Dr. Lyman Hall (1896-1905), a West 
Point graduate who developed a record 
as a strict disciplinarian at Tech. It 
was during Dr. Hall’s regime that one 
of Tech’s most famous incidents took 
place. The incident—dubbed the In- 
subordination of the Seniors of 1901— 
reflected the iron will and character- 
istic discipline of the Hall administra- 
tion and set the stage for the independ- 
ence of the Georgia Tech student, It 
happened this way: The members of 
the senior class of 1901 voted to over- 
stay their extremely short Christmas 
holiday leave by one day. When they 
didn’t show up for classes on this day, 
Dr. Halil ruled that they could not 
graduate from Tech in June but must 
attend classes for a month in the fall 
of 190] before they could receive their 
degrees. Despite great pressure from 
the outside, Dr. Hall stood firm and 
the 1901 class didn’t receive their 
diplomas until the late fall of that 
year. Every five years since that time, 
the 1901 class has held its reunion at 
Tech under a banner—Reunion of the 
Insubordinate Seniors of 1901. 

Dr. Hall was followed by Dr. 
Kenneth G. Matheson (1905-1922), 
who had been head of the Tech English 
Department. The school received a 
special Carnegie grant during this 
period and started on its way to a 
national reputation. Dr. Marion L. 
Brittain . (1922-1944) followed Dr. 


Matheson as president. His career was 


Georgia Tech's Harrison Hightower Textile Engineering | New Price Gilbert Leary at Georgia Tech was completed 


bldg. Tech graduates make top engineers and scientists. in 
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1954, and is one o 


the largest technical libraries. 


marked by continuous growth and 
acquisition of many of Tech’s most 
valuable properties including the com- 
mercial radio station, WGST, Atlanta’s 
ABC affiliate, and the Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, built with funds 
from the Andrew Guggenheim Foun- 
dation. It was during Dr. Brittain’s 
term that Tech established its Naval 
ROTC unit which furnished more 
officers for World War II than any 
other unit except Annapolis. Tech also 
furnished more Ordnance officers for 
the big war than any other school. 

Dr. Blake R. Van Leer—engineer. 
educator antl soldier—took over the 
school when Dr. Brittain retired in 
1944, In addition to undergoing its 
greatest growth period under the 
dynamic Texan’s leadership, Georgia 
Tech became an Institute and a full- 
fledged engineering university. Dr. Van 
Leer’s regime was marked by growth 
in the graduate school, addition of 
several buildings, a forty-fold increase 
in research and a student-body increase 
of over 3.000. When Dr. Van Leer died 
suddenly in January, 1956, Tech’s 
Dean of Faculties, Dr. Paul Weber, be- 
‘came acting president. Dr. Weber—a 
teacher, researcher and administrative 
head at Tech for 25 years—has carried 
on the school’s growth since that time. 

As proud as Georgia Tech alumni 
are of the longevity in office of the 
school’s presidents, they are even more 
willing to talk about the fact that in 
its football history, Tech has had only 
three regular head coaches. And not 
one of them has ever had a contract. 

Tech’s first regular coach was the 
part-time thespian, flambouyant John 
Heisman. One of the games immortals, 
Heisman ranked behind only Stagg, 
Warner and Camp as a contributor to 
the game’s progress. He came to Tech 
from Clemson for the 190] season. 
Tech football had begun as a purely 
student effort back in 1892. With stu- 
dent coaches and part-time help from 
outsiders, Tech had managed only an 
& won, 32 lost and 5 tied record in its 
first 1] seasons. Heisman spent the 
greater part of his 35-year career at 
Tech and lifted the school to its na- 
tional ranking in the game with a 100- 
28-6 record for 16 years, His greatest 
teams came in the early days of World 
War I when he went 33 games without 
a defeat. 

During this period, Tech ran up the 
highest score in the history of college 
football when it beat little Cumberland 
(Tennessee) University, 222-0 on Oc- 
tober 7. 1916. Last fall. survivors of 


the game that ranks as the Little Big 
Horn of football met in Atlanta for 
their fortieth reunion. It was the first 
time that many of the Cumberland and 
Tech players had seen each other 
since that infamous Saturday. And the 
stories that were told that night 
brought home to many of them the 
complete absurdity of the game. The 
classic tale, of course, concerns the 
Cumberland back who fumbled the ball 
late in the game and screamed at a 
teammate to pick it up. “Pick it up, 
heck.” retorted the other Cumberland 
player. “You pick it up, you dropped 
a 

Heisman brought color to Georgia 
Tech football with his precision-drilled, 
small but fiery clubs, As soon as the 
forward pass was legalized, Tech 
started throwing them all over the 
place. Tech’s reputation for’ wide-open 
football and color was founded during 
Heisman’s era. 

In 1920, Heisman moved on to 
Pennsylvania and his assistant, William 
A. Alexander took over. Coach Alex, 
the name everyone at Tech knew him 
by, was a Tech product—a former 
scrub footballer and an ex-mathematics 
professor. Coach Alex had been a 
terrible football player and a poor stu- 
dent. But, there was an element of 
class in the man that appealed to Heis- 
man. In his playing days he was given 
the mantle of “Captain of the Scrubs” 
by assistant coach L. W. “Chip” 
Robert, now head of one of the Na- 
tion’s top engineering firms. He wore 
the dubious honor like a crown and 
spent his time learning football. the 
game that was to be his life. 

“Coach Alex was one of those tough, 
growling, snapping people with the 
heart of gold,’ says present Tech 
Coach Bobby Dodd. “He wasn’t the 
greatest coach I ever knew. But he was 
far and away the greatest man | ever 
new.” 

In his 25 years as head coach at 
Tech, Alex’s teams had their ups and 
downs. His 1928 team won the national 
championship and edged California, 
8-7, in the Rose Bowl game marked by 
Roy Riegels wrong-way run for Cali- 
fornia, a run that added a lot of Tech’s 
reputation for being involyed in foot- 
ball games that are different. From 
1929 through 1937. Alex did not have 
a winning season, losing 48 and win- 
ning only 27. Yet, the Tech alumni 
never howled for his scalp. No Tech 
coach has ever left or been fired be- 
cause of alumni pressure. Lack of 
alumni interference in football is a 
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The beloved William A. (Alex) Alexan- 
der as sketched by Jane Williams of 
The Georgia Tech Alumnus. Alexander 
was head coach at Tech for 25 years. 


real tradition at Georgia Tech. 

Still operating with inferior ma- 
terial. Alex bounced back from this 
long drought with a team in 1939 that 
dropped two games (Duke. 6-7 and 
Notre Dame, 14-17) and went on to 
the Orange Bowl where it whipped the 

(Continued on next page) 


Robert Lee Boe Dodd, the present 
Georgia Tech coach and athletic direc- 
tor as sketched by Jane Williams. 
Dodd's grid teams lave fine records. 


Paul Christman-led Missouri Team, 
21-7. To many Tech observers, this was 
the greatest of Alex’s teams. It was a 
team of magic, so well drilled that it 
could hide the ball completely from a 
foe for minutes. In one game, Tech’s 
all-America end Bob Ison, now a suc- 
cessful Atlantic businessman, went 39 
yards for a score on an end-around 
with only one opponent knowing he 
had the ball. The team carried its great- 
ness into World War II where 11 mem- 
bers of the squad lost their lives. 

Alexander’s 1942 team lost its final 
game to Georgia and went to the 
Cotton Bowl to lose to Texas, 7-14, 
Coach Alex completed the cycle of the 
major bowls, first and only coach to 
pull off the feat, when he took his 1943 
team to the Sugar Bowl where they 
edged Tulsa 20-18. His final team went 
back to the Orange Bowl to lose to 
the same Tulsa team by 12-26. 


ne 


The concourse of Georgia Tech's beautiful Architecture building, 


After the 1944 season, Alex handed 
over the reins to his top assistant, 
Bobby Dodd. Alex’s health was bad 
and he had been priming Dodd for this 
change. Dodd, an all-America quarter- 
back at Tennessee in 1930, came to 
Tech in the spring of 1931 as back- 
field coach. As a player he had earned 
the coach-on-the-field tag for his ability 
to think under fire. As a backfield 
coach he was known as one of the 
bays and gave little indication that he 
would ever develop into one of the 
game’s top coaches. But in Dodd, 
Alex saw the superior tactical ability 
of the topflight coach. The roughness 
could be ironed out, reasoned Alex. 
So, he started to work on Dodd, point- 
ing him to the day he would take over 
the head coaching chores. 

Dodd’s tactical reputation spread 
and several other schools bid for his 
services as head coach. But each time 
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reputed to 


be largest building in world devoted exclusively to teaching architecture. 


Photo below shows Georgia Tech engineers working with Univac Scientific elec- 
tronic computer in the South's first university-connected computation center. 
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he received a feeler for a new job, 
Dodd would go in to talk it over with 
Alex. Alex’s answer was always the 
same, “You stay at Tech, Bobby, this 
is where your future is.” 

And as Dodd says, “Alex was such’ 
an influence on me that I always did 
what he said. In fact, everyone who 
worked for Alex did what he said. I 
never regretted it. Alex’s philosophy 
of football was and is the best. At 
Tech, football doesn’t run the school. 
It’s a game. Football for fun is not a 
joke here. And as long as I’m head 
coach, that’s the way it will be. Alex 
developed the Tech way of football and 
sold it to the faculty and administra- - 
tion. The fact that we can be moder- 
ately successful and still continue our 
way of operation shows you what a 
fine job Alex did at Tech.” 

Dodd’s idea of moderately success- 
ful is a career record of 100 wins, 28 
losses and 3 ties in regular season 
play. In the bowl games, he has become 
the most successful coach of all time 
with an 8-0 record including six con- 
secutive bowl wins from 1952 through 
this past season. Add to that the fact 
that a Dodd coached team has never 
Jost a game in front of a TV audience 
and you get an idea of the ability of 
the man. 


Dodd is proud of his won-lost record 
as a head coach. But he is more proud 
of the fact that his players have a 
higher scholastic average than the stu- 
dent body, and that a much higher 
percentage of his athletes receivé their 
degrees than other students. Dodd’s 
near fanaticism on the matter of 
players receiving their degrees stems 
partly from the fact that he never re- 
ceived his degree at Tennessee. 

“But that’s only part of it,” he adds. 
“The truth of the matter is that it’s 
just good business to keep your boys 
on scholarship whether they make the 
team or not. If a boy gets hurt, we 
don’t take away his grant-in-aid. It’s 
a long-range plan with us. Every ath- 
lete with a grant-in-aid that gets his 
degree at Tech, and we’re running over 
90% right now, is another friend of 
the Tech program. They go back to 
their hometown or somewhere else 
on a job, and they preach Georgia 
Tech. The word gets around that Tech 
treats the boys fairly. We’ve landed a 
lot of good boys that way. 

“Heck, not too many years ago, one 
of our coaches sent a boy a grant-in-aid 
sheet to sign through a secretarial 
error. The boy couldn’t have made a 


lot of high school teams. But we 
carried him through four years of 
Georgia Tech because we had made the 
error, not the boy. We don’t go back 
on our word at Georgia Tech.” 

Since 1950 when Coach Alex died. 
Dodd has been athletic director and 
head coach at Tech. Though the school 
is state-supported, the Tech Athletic 
Association is an independent corpo- 
ration. The State contributes nothing to 
the Tech athletic operation. And the 
Athletic Association has spent thou- 
sands of dollars of its own money on 
improvements in school property. 
Recently, the alumni and friends of 
Georgia Tech raised over a million 
dollars for a new physical training 
center named after William A. Alex- 
ander, The center includes a basketball 
arena, practice gyms, locker rooms, 
showers and offices for the Tech radio 
station. The Athletic Association con- 
tributed several hundred thousands of 
dollars to the building, but the title 
rests with Georgia Tech and the Ath- 
letic Association pays rent to use it. 

Georgia Tech alumni have a reputa- 
tion for loyalty to the school as well 
as the athletic program, Tech’s alumni 
have raised almost $500,000 in the past 
two years through the alumni Roll 
Calls for faculty salary supplementa- 
tion and equipment and other con- 
tingencies not covered by State funds. 
Almost 40% of Tech’s 22,000 alumni 
contribute annually to this roll call 
fund. And over the past two years, 250 
corporations and foundations have 
joined the alumni in helping Tech. 

As Bobby Dodd says, “Georgia Tech 
alumni are the key to the longevity of 
our coaches, the success of our athletic 
program and the growth of our school. 
They are the main reason why I intend 
to stay at Tech for my entire career as 
a coach and athletic director. As long 
as they realize that college football is 
a game played by amateurs (sure they 
get grants but they're still amateurs in 
the way they play and in the amount 
of time they spend in the game) we'll 
be all right. As amateurs, they will 
make mistakes, especially at their age. 
But we must continue to condone those 
mistakes as part of the game, or foot- 
ball eventually will be destroyed. 

“After all, learning how to recover 
from your mistakes is a big part of a 
college education. And theoretically we 
are all educators.” 

No one could have summed up any 
better the Georgia, Tech philosophy 
of sports and their place in education. 


THE END 
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There was a time when Eastern colleges produced their share of the nation’s most out- 


standing football teams, but de-emphasizing programs have weakened these former grid giants 


until today, with a few exceptions, the game is played strictly for fun. And, this is why... 


THE EAST HAS SAID GOODBY 
TO BIG TIME FOOTBALL 


|" wasn't so long ago that more than 
80,000 persons packed Yankee Sta- 
dium to watch Fordham vs. NYU. And 
you don’t have to be a graybeard to 
remember when Columbia was not 
only the Gem of the Ocean but the best 
football team in the country as well. 
But those days are- gone. Today, East- 
ern football has to be regarded as sec- 
ond rate. College grid fans on the 
Atlantic seaboard have only memories 
to keep them happy. The past was 
glorious, the present is bleak and the 
future even more dismal. 

What caused this reversal? How did 
colleges famed for their grid elevens 
allow such a situation to occur? And 
finally, is such a predicament as medi- 
ocre football teams really a calamity? 

Most grid experts feel the startling 
revolution in Eastern football began 
with the start of World War II. Star 
players were of course drafted. When 
they returned, many chose to work to 
make up for lost years rather than to 
continue their education. Others were 
lured to “football” colleges which gave 
them more benefits than they ordinarily 
would have received from Eastern col- 
leges. 

As for the younger players, many 
colleges in the East were leery about 
subsidizing a potential star when he 
might be called into the service at any 
time. Of course, those colleges where 
football means as much as any other 
Single item in the curriculum did “‘bus- 
iness” the same old way, calculating the 
risks all the while. But the Eastern 
schools, never willing to invest quite as 
much in football talent as others else- 
where, felt that all available money 
should be poured into added educa- 
tional facilities. If any \was left over. it 


by BOB LARDINE 


could be used to line up football ma- 
terial. 

It was evident at the start that when 
the bidding for talent began, the East- 
ern Colleges would finish a poor second 
every time. It was also evident that this 
fact necessarily would cause Eastern 
grid teams to lose the opportunity to 
build powerful elevens for future 
battles. 

All over the country, scandals began 
breaking out over the money, cushy 
jobs, etc., given college football players. 
The various conferences involved in 
these developments tried to soothe the 
public—and do something about it, 


Glenn Davis, great Army star, ri 
at Yankee Stadium. New York ae 


mainly to keep the entire matter more 
undercover than ever. Eastern colleges, 
notably those in the Ivy League, did 
their soul-searching years before the 
rumblings of professionalism was 
heard in other college ranks. They de- 
cided that institutions of learning 
should be just that, and football— 
well, that was strictly an after-school 
activity. 

Fordham finally gave up the sport 
altogether, as did NYU. There was a 
great deal of wailing and gnashing of 
teeth afterward but the schools still are 
functioning. , 

Added to the fact that Eastern col- 


Notre Dame line for gain during 1945 game 
S miss seeing these two rivals play football. 


a 


Aerial photo shows over 78,000 fans packed into Yankee Stadium watching halftime activities during 1935 Army- 
Notre Dame game. An estimated 125,000 tried to get seats. New York now has no top college football attractions. 


leges no longer had the money avail- 
able for grid players, nor the inclina- 
tion to go after them in the highly 
competitive open market, was the 
emergence of professional football as a 
terrific spectator sport. 

The pros overnight became serious 
competitors for the fans’ dollars at the 
gate by presenting a polished, more ex- 
citing brand of football. The college 
game in comparison looked amateurish 
and stodgy. Teams like the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, Washington Redskins and 
New York Giants began taking the play 
away from the rah-rah boys, especially 
when the latter weren’t able to field top- 
notch clubs. 

On top of everything else. television 
dealt Eastern football a savage blow. 
If the local teams couldn’t provide an 
interesting enough game, there was 
always a major football tilt being tele- 

Continued on next page 


Ken Strong (L.}, NYU, and Frank Wickhorst, Navy, were both All-American, and 
typical of many brilliant stars who made eastern football powerful in late ‘20's. 
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Action photo above shows Albert Barb 


as (extreme left), Columbia back, sprint- 


ing around end to score lone TD that upset Stanford in 1934 Rose Bowl game. 


Two more top grid players during the golden era of eastern football were All- 


Americans Fred Pollard (L.), Brown Univ. 


1916, and Stanton Keck, Princeton 1921. 


vised, many times with Notre Dame’as 
one of the featured teams. 

Suffering more, perhaps, than all 
other Eastern football fans are the hap- 
less New York grid enthusiasts. This 
year again will see no major college 
football contest staged in the big city. 

The hope that the future Notre 
Dame-Army game would be played in 
New York was a forlorn one as the 
principals involved decided that the 
more spacious Municipal Stadium in 
Philadelphia would provide more rey- 
enue than any park in New York. 
Army’s coach Ear] Blaik also must bear 
some of the responsibility, for the ND- 
Army classic going elsewhere. A few 
years ago with a sub-standard Cadet 
team, and perhaps sensing a terrific 
beating from an aroused Irish eleven, 
Blaik proposed the two clubs play a 
home-and-home series. The revenge- 
minded, but financially realistic, Notre 
Dame officials couldn’t see playing the 
classic in bandbox Michie Stadium. So 
the game went out the window and New 
York fans can only turn to their TV 
sets or to the pros for a good football 
game. 

While other Eastern elevens languish, 
Army consistently fields a strong club. 
The Black Knights naturally can do 
this year after year because of the out- 
standing physical fitness of the men 
who enter West Point. A skilled coach 
plus all that talent usually results in a 
powerful eleven. 


However, other schools are trying to 
make comebacks on the national foot- 
ball scene. Pittsburgh, under coach 
John Michelosen, has a rebuilding pro- 
gram under way. But, while it’s an 
ambitious plan, it doesn’t match the 
moves made by grid giants like Okla- 
homa and the Big Ten schools. Syracuse 
and Colgate, too, are executing plans 
but only on a small scale. 


Last season, the Orangemen raised 
quite a few eyebrows by finishing up 
with a 7-1 record. This fine perform- 
ance earned. Syracuse not only the 
Lambert Trophy, emblematic of East- 
ern grid supremacy, but a Cotton Bowl 
invitation as well, (They just did lose 
out to TCU, 28-27.) 

However, much of the upstaters’ suc- 
cess and high ranking (they were rated 
eighth best in the nation) hinged on 
the great play of halfback Jimmy 
Brown, virtually a one-man team. In 
the Bowl game for example, the power- 
ful Negro scored three of his team’s 
four TD’s and racked up 135 yards of 
the 235 that Syracuse gobbled up on 
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the ground. Since Jimmy has now grad- 
uated, the boys from Syracuse may 
well be just also-rans this campaign. 
Only high pressure recruiting to fill 
voids created by graduating stars can 
keep up a team’s reputation year after 
year. 

Pitt, too, enjoyed a better than aver- 
age season in °56. But here again the 
fortunes of an eleven were based on one 
individual — Corny Salvaterra, the 
Panthers’ tricky quarterback. Almost 
single-handedly, Corny showed the way 
for Pitt’s seven victories; and came 
close to pitching the Smoky City grid- 
sters to an upset win over Georgia 
Tech in the Sugar Bowl. The mighty 
Engineers kept their bowl record im- 
maculate with a 21-14 triumph. This 
fall, the Panthers will have to play 
without the services of Salvaterra, who 


like Brown, has graduated. It could 


happen that Pitt will lose as many 
games as they won in ’56, not having 
the quick-thinking Salvaterra, or a suit- 
able replacement. 

Among the other teams, Colgate 
(4-5) and Army (5-3-1) have to be 
rated as the biggest disappointments of 
last year. Navy (6-1-2) and Yale (8-1) 
provided the biggest surprises. 

Eastern football is played strictly for 


Coach Michelosen has ambitious re- 
building program for Pitt Panthers. 


fun these days, The Ivy League keeps 
retrenching more and more, with less 
and less emphasis on football. This 
brings anguished cries from the likes of 
George Preston Marshall, owner of the 
Redskins, but it’s a cry in the wilder- 
ness. Marshall dearly would love to see 
a strong Ivy League which would pro- 
vide influence in making the East a sec- 
tional power once again. But Marshall 
has selfish motives too. If the East 
should become a dominant football 
force in the nation, Marshall’s Redskins 
would reap the benefits by having 
many players to choose from. 

But some players are immune to 


Dennis McGill, Yale star, wanted edu- 
cation first and football second. 


fancy offers from the pros. Take Dennis 
McGill, of Yale, for instance. The high 
scoring halfback turned down more 
than a dozen attractive propositions 
from other schools to go to Yale. Why? 
Because he was interested in education 
first, and football second. Dennie has 
his heart set on becoming an engineer 
and not a professional football player. 

The Eastern Colleges are turning out 
many McGills, many doctors, lawyers 
and other outstanding graduates. And 
there’s less emphasis on turning out 
physical instructors and pro football 
players. 

THE END 


Regardless of their national ranking, the Array Heavy pane will always be big time football. Action below shows Army 
r) 


@b. Dave Bourland (11) being chased by Navy's 


Reifsnyder as he tries to pass in 1956 game that ended 7-7. 


The ALUMINUM BOWL 


Football’s New Classic 


t 


Small college football goes big time with a post-season grid- 
iron extravaganza of real significance, and the event was 
made possible by the untiring efforts of the N.A.I.A. and the 


enthusiastic support of Arkansas’ business and civic leaders. 


by BILL ROSENTRETER 


Standing around the Aluminum Bowl trophy are (L. to R.): Barbara Banks, Miss 
Arkansas; W. E. Darby, president of ABA; Al O. Duer, exec. sec. of the N.A.I.A.; 
and Governor Orval Faubus of Arkansas. Trophy to be awarded annually. 


Ida Anne Felicione (center), Miss N.A.|.A. from Tampa (Fla.) University, discusses 
Aluminum Bowl game with her attendant Margaret Johnson (left), representing 
St. Joseph's College, and Barbara Banks, Miss Arkansas, at pre-game reception. 


HE headlines in the nation’s press 

for years have emblazoned the story 
of the college giants in football, but at 
long last, thanks to the N.A.I.A. (Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics) some of the thunder was 
stolen by the so-called small colleges 
last season. 

The climax came in the newest of the 
bowl classics—The Aluminum Bowl— 
staged last December 22 in Little Rock, 
Ark. 

The birth of the Aluminum Bowl 
represented a dream come true for 450 
of America’s colleges and universities 
which have shied away from “big time” 
athletic programs, for financial as well 
as other reasons. 

The end of World War If brought 
about a revolution in college athletics. - 
particularly in football. The American 
public, jubilant with the prosperity of 
those years, quickly developed a set of 
commercial values and these were ap- 
plied to all areas, including college 
athletics. 

The result was that millions of sports 
fans, hungry for entertainment, flocked 
to college athletic events, football espe- 
cially, and the merry click of the turn- 
stiles sent income skyrocketing. 

Athletes in this era, coming as they 
did from army life, easily caught the 
commercial spirit of the times and 
immediately demanded the “going 
rate” for skilled performance. They 
observed the large gate receipts and 
had public support in a united front 
for at least a fair share of the “wealth.” 

There seemed no limit to collegiate 
football income, provided, of course. 


_ the institution had a winning team. To 


assure this, colleges and universities 
made all-out searches on a strictly com- 
petitive market for outstanding ath- 
letes. Irrespective of size, many educa- 
tional institutions went “first class” in 
everything, including travel, entertain- 
ment, equipment and coaching talent. 

Few were the colleges which were not 
caught in this vicious cyclone of the 
“Golden Era of College Football.” 

Then came television! And with it, 
other developments. 

The end of the “honeymoon” soon 
was in sight. 

Gate receipts began to drop off. 
Even the large universities found them- 
selves in competition with other forms 
of top entertainment. The small col- 
lege, alas, found itself with a high 
powered, expensive football program 
which it was unable to support by gate 
receipts, even with high caliber, ,or 
championship teams. 


It has long been established that the 
great American sports public would 
travel long distances to view a “big” 
game between nationally publicized 
teams, or watch the game of the week 
on television. But if these were not 
ayailable, only a faithful few—alumni 
and loyal students—would pay at the 
gate to see Siwash and the old tradi- 
tional rival of 50 years decide the 
championship of the “Little Seven” 
conference. c 

And so the list of schools dropping 
football grew steadily as many institu- 
tions failed to recognize football as a 
vital force in the educational program 
and refused to adjust by building a 
program on the level the school conld 
support. 

The N.A.1.A., from its inception in 
1940, has advocated controlled com- 
petition with institutions with like pro- 
grams, similar in size and aims and 
with like standards of competition. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the N.A.L.A. is the emphasis of the 
organization upon encouraging mem- 
ber institutions to maintain broad pro- 
grams of intercollegiate athletics and 
to make these programs a regular part 
of the total college budget—not de- 
pendent on income from gate receipts. 

This philosophy has paid a big 
dividend to the N.A.J.A. membership, 
which now rejoices in the realization 
that the National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics — representing 
every state in the union, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska—pro- 
vides national competition not only in 
football and basketball, but also in 
track and field, golf, tennis and cross 
country. 

In establishing the national football 
classic in the Aluminum Bowl, the 
N.A.LA. and the entire state of 
Arkansas, from Governor Orval E. 
Faubus down, joined hands to assure a 
“hig time” production. 

Through financial aid provided by 
Reynolds Metals and Alcoa and other 
Arkansas industries, arrangements were 
made to televise the game nation-wide 
over the CBS (Columbia Broadcasting 
System) network and to broadcast the 
game over the CBS radio network. 

Only the weatherman was uncoop- 
erative. A steady all-day rain soaked 
the spectators and players alike and 
made a quagmire of the field, but many 
thousands of native Arkansans never- 
theless thrilled to “The Arkansas 
Story” for there was no blackout of 
the telecast. 


Members of Montana State squad read ' 
The telegram, wishing Bobcats luck, was 


The selection of the name for the 
bowl game did not come about by acci- 
dent. Arkansans are pardonably proud 
of the very name—aluminum. For this 
is the chief aluminum state in the 
United States, producing more than 90 
per cent of bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is processed. 

It’s no coincidence, either, that War 
Memorial Stadium, now eight years 
old—the scene of the Aluminum Bow! 
—is trimmed with six 8-foot square, 
sculptured aluminum panels of athletes 
in action. 

When the N.A.I.A. executive com- 
mittee decided the time had come for 
the staging of a national football 
championship to determine the No. 1 
team among the smaller colleges, Al O. 
Duer, executive secretary, began mak- 
ing exploratory trips. Four states— 
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‘mile long” telegram sent from Bozeman. 
signed by every student on the campus. 


Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma—had expressed interest in 
the classic. 

Arkansas ultimately was selected 
and the N.A.I.A. says now it could 
“never have made a better choice.” 

The enthusiasm with which civic and 
business leaders throughout the state 
received the N.A.LA. game was in- 
spiring, to say the least. : 

For example, in forming the non- 
profit ABA (Aluminum Bowl Associa- 
tion), Arkansas officials, in order to 
meet a guarantee of $25,000 to offset 
expenses of bringing the two selected 
teams to Little Rock, promote the 
game, advertising, etc., decided that 
100 business leaders in Arkansas be 
contacted and urged to sign indemni- 
fying agreements of $250 each. 

Continued on next page 


Identification of players in Aluminum Bowl action photo below is impossible 


due to mud on uniforms. Montana (R 


ce ae - Sr SS 3 


) fumbled, and St. Joseph recovered. 


The Aluminum Bowl had all the color and pageantry of 
other bowl games. Pictured above is one of the floats. 


The signatures were obtained in less 
than a week. As Allan Berry, general 
manager of the War Memorial Sta- 
dium, explained: 

“There were no carefully laid plans 
as to who would contact whom, but the 
indemnifying agreements were so well 
received that we wound up with 130— 

~30 more than needed. 

“The strangest thing of all was that 
about a*half-dozen businessmen called 
up and volunteered to sign the agree- 
‘ment after they read about the Alu- 
minum Bowl in the newspapers. 

“One businessman in Brinkley sent 
me a blank check and an order for four 
tickets—even before the ABA was in- 
corporated!” 

And so it was that almost instan- 
taneously the idea of the N.A.LA. 
championship classic in the Aluminum 


Bowl caught the fancy of the Arkansas 


public. It became a popular topic of 
discussion in all sports circles and, 
rightly so, for the potential of this 
newest of bowl games is tremendous. 


Being the only bowl contest spon- . 


sored by a national collegiate organiza- 
tion, it is the only bowl game of real 
nation-wide significance. 

It is, too, a game backed by the 
coordinated strength of a sound na- 
tional collegiate association together 
with the financial and promotional 
power of nearly 150 outstanding lead- 
ers of Arkansas. 

It is a classic so aptly named that an 
entire industry, as well as a state and 
its capital, have been both popularized 
and glamorized. By means of television, 
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Arkansas—“‘Land of Opportunity’— 
got its story across to an estimated 
seven million Americans that Saturday 
afternoon last. December. This is the 
estimated viewing audience as reported 
by CBS officials following receipt of 
rating information. 


Chosen to represent the N.A.I.A. 
sprawling football empire in the first 
Aluminum Bowl battle were Montana 
State of Bozeman, coached by Tony 
Storti, and St. Joseph’s College of Col- 
legeville, Ind., coached by Bob Jauron. 


Through rain and mud, these two 
powerful teams battled to a scoreless 
standstill, but in spite of the deplorable 
conditions, each team displayed a 
brand of football that experts and fans 
alike agreed was “excellent.” 


There was, of course, all the “color” 
attendant to a bowl game—with bands, 
a parade, a bevy of beauties headed hy 
“Miss N.A.I.A..” Ida Anne Felicione 
of Tampa, Fla., university. She won 
in a photographic contest judged by a 
committee that included Vivian Blaine, 
one of Arkansas’ contributions to show 
business. 

Selected as attendants to the queen 


~were Elizabeth Cantieny, representing 


Montana State, and Margaret Johnson. 
representing St. Joseph’s. Adding 
glamour to this sparkling threesome 
was Barbara Banks as “Miss Arkan- 
sas.” 

Many celebrities, all of them natives 
of the host state, occupied box seats in 
the rain and participated in the bril- 
liant half-time pageant. These included 


Rain and mud didn't dampen spirit of baton twirlers 
and band at Aluminum Bowl game halftime activities. 


TV’s Annie Oakley, Gail Davis, and 
Bill Dickey of New York Yankee base- 


ball fame. 


Spearheading the promotion of the 
contest were these elected ABA officers: 

William H. Darby, president, who 
also is president of the National Old 
Line Insurance company; Max Moses, 
vice-president, a jeweler; H. S. Cole- 
man, vice-president, executive of a 
dairy company, and Berry, secretary. 
There were many others who contrib- 
uted time and effort in assuring the 
success of the game, not the least of 
whom was Lee Harvill of Little Rock 
who served as general chairman of the 
bowl’s arrangements committee. 


Duer only recently was back again 
in Little Rock and in New York, con- 
ferring with CBS officials and Arkansas 
leaders in planning the second annual 
Aluminum Bowl battle to be held next 
December. 


The N.A.LA. looks to this annual 
classic with abounding hope that it 
will provide the necessary revenue to 
permit the national organization to 
extend to its membership increased 
services in order to further promote 
intercollegiate athletics for the hun- 
dreds of American colleges and uni- 
versities that lack the financial power 
of their “big time” brother institutions. 


And it goes without saying that with 
the Aluminum*Bowl trip at the end of 
the season as a prize, N.A.I.A. football _ 
interest will be soaring to new heights. 
come September. 


THE END 


“IT’S 
PERFORMANCE 


THAT 
COUNTS” 


with dm Lemon 


The performance of Nokona athletic 
equipment starts with the finest designs, 
materials and craftsmanship . . . and con- 
tinues right onto the playing field where 
"It's Performance that Counts"’ in players 
and equipment alike. Play Nokona... 


starring from coast to coast! 


James Robert Lemon born March 23, 
1928, at Covington, Virginia. Height, 
64”; weight, 200; throws and bats 
tighthanded. Began .Major League 


career in 1950 with Cleveland. 
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7’ NOCONA LEATHER GOODS CO. 
* NOCONA, TEXAS : 
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how passes pick up desperately We / 


needed yardage and scores when 


the team that is behind fights 


to keep its victory hopes alive. 
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Don Stonesifer, Chicago Cardinals end, eludes two Philadelphia Eagles and 
makes beautiful catch of pass thrown by Lamar McHan that was good for TD. 


Northwestern's Jack Ellis (27) fires pass to Ben 
Napolski (85), complete for 20 yard gain against 
Ohio State. Note protection given to the passer. 


Action during '57 Gator Bowl shows Jerry Nabors (87), of Georgia Tech, reaching for pass he caught for a TD against 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh's Corny Salvaterra (at right of Nabor) tried vainly to break up play. Georgia Tech won 21-14. 
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The more you eat... 
the more you want 


Tony Kolodize, Mich. State, takes pass 
over shoulder for gain against Wisc. 
Pat Levenhagen (41) made the tackle. 


Bob McKeiver flashes running form in Tulane game last year that has made him Northwestern's most pr 
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ized back. 


The Biggest Little Man In The Game 


Size means nothing to Boh McKeiver, Northwestern's mighty mite. 


He's a rugged, tough competitor who's determination, football abil- 


ity and versatility make him one of the nation’s best halfbacks. 


OB McKEIVER is a colossus in 

miniature. 

He’s the most feared ball-carrier in 
the Big Ten, although he stands only 
5 feet 4 inches tall and weighs a mere 
159 pounds. 


Mighty mites of recent years, like 
Doak Walker and Hopalong Cassady, 
are big guys by comparison with the 
versatile little left half who helped lift 
Northwestern University back toward 
the football heights last fall. 


McKeiver needed only one season 
to prove that he belongs in the class 
with those two All-Americans of the 
recent past. Another campaign like the 
last one can make Bobby an All- 
America selection, too. 

The solemn-faced little guy who was 
born and brought up within six blocks 


of the tree-shaded campus that sprawls 
along the Lake Michigan shore in 
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by BOB RUSSELL 


Evanston, Ill., is too small for Big Ten 
football. 

However, he ignores that fact. He 
can ignore it, because, at 5-4 and 159, 
he’s a giant in football ability and 
versatility. 

“Everywhere I went on the banquet 
circuit last winter, people asked me, 
‘Can a little guy play Big Ten foot- 
ball?’ ” recalls Ara Parseghian, the 33- 
year-old former Cleveland Brown half- 
back, who became Northwestern’s head 
coach a year ago. 

“T knew they were talking about 
McKeiver. I always told them, ‘Sure, 
a little guy can, if he’s good enough. 
Bob McKeiver can.’ 

“But maybe I was wrong to tell them 
that. I’ve thought about it a lot since 
then. I know what Bobby can do, but 
I also know that Bobby isn’t really a 
little guy. 

“Oh, he’s only 5 feet_4 inches tall, 


but he’s built like a 190-pound guard. 
Why, he’s a regular fireplug. He has 
big shoulders, big legs and arms like 
a blacksmith. If he were eight or 10 
inches taller and built the same way, 
he’d be an All-America lineman.” 

But, because of his height, McKeiver 
figured in what was probably the most 
side-splitting incident of the 1956 foot- 
ball season. It occurred in the game 
with Ohio State, a’ team with a huge » 
line, anchored by Jim Parker, an All- 
America guard, strictly king-size. 

Somebody missed an assignment and 
Parker sprang through the hole and 
into the Wildcat backfield. McKeiver 
took the handoff from the Northwest- 
ern quarterback and headed toward 
the hole which Parker blocked. 

For a fraction of a second they faced 
one another, the biggest man in the. 


Big Ten and the smallest—Parker 6-3 


and 265 and McKeiver 5-4 and 159. 


Too close to make a tackle, Parker 
used a bear-hug instead to stop Mc- 
Keiver. | 

Bob looked up at Jim. Jim looked 
down at Bob. 

At the same instant, each realized 
how comical they looked. McKeiver 
began to grin. Parker started to 
chuckle. As the giant Buckeye guard 
released the toy Wildcat halfback, each 
was laughing out loud. 

They turned away from one another. 
Jim: reached down to pat Bob on the 
shoulder. Bob reached up to slap Jim 
gently on the seat of his pants, as 
puzzled officials lumbered up to place 
the ball. 

“Gosh, I hope Bob didn’t scratch his 
nose on Parker’s belt buckle,” gasped 
Parseghian, as he stopped pacing up 
and down the sidelines. 

“That would have looked like 
Goliath tackling David, if it hadn’t 
looked so much like Albert tackling 
Pogo,” quipped a football writer in 
the first row of the press box high over 
Dyche Stadium. 

Drafted by the Cleveland Browns 
last January, McKeiver is looking for- 
ward to seeing what he can do in the 
National Football League, after he is 
graduated next June. 

“Everybody wonders if a fellow my 
size can make it in pro football,” Bob 
points out. “I wonder, too. So I’m going 
to find out. I imagine I'll get to play 
offense. I hope so—I’m mighty short 
for a defensive halfback.” 

There was a time when McKeiver, 
who’s now a sensation in Big Ten 
football, wondered if he wasn’t too 
small for the intercollegiate big league. 

Bob is the youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William McKeiver. His dad, who 
had played “a little baseball” as a boy, 
encouraged Bob to learn football as a 
student at Haven School. 

Although Bob didn’t grow in stature 
as he did in ability, he became a sensa- 
tion at Evanston Township High 
School. 

As a senior in 1951, he smashed 
scoring records in the powerful Sub- 
urban League that circles Chicago. His 
running carried the Wildkits to a 
perfect season and the mythical Illinois 
state high-school championship. 

McKeiver made first-string on the 
All-State team chosen by the All-State 
Board of high-school football coaches 
for the Chicago Daily News. He was 
later named on the high-school All- 
America team. 

Football ‘“‘factories” all over the 
land wooed the small, stocky halfback. 


But he had eyes only for Northwestern. 
He thanked~ several dozen would-be 
recruiters politely, then walked half a 
dozen blocks to the Northwestern ad- 
mittance office and became a Wildcat. 

One fellow who'll never forget Mc- 
Keiver’s early days at Northwestern is 
Bob Voigts, who coached the Wildcats 
during Bobby’s first stay at the Big 
Ten university. 

“It was in 1952 and we were still 
playing ‘two-platoon’ football,” recalls 
Voigts, now a North Shore real estate 
executive and a television football com- 
mentator. 

“I was working with the offense, as 
I usually did, when I saw some strange 
things going on with the defense, down 
at the other end of the field. Later, 
when practice was over, I noticed 
that those defensive players were really 
dragging. 

“Next day, I went down there to see 
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what was happening. It was McKeiver. 
Why, that little guy was running our 
defense—our varsity defense, mind 
you—ragged. They couldn’t do a thing 
with him. 

“They weren’t getting much de- 
fensive practice that way. So | had to 
tell our freshman coaches to stop run- 
ning him against our varsity defense.” 

Hopes were high in the spring of 
1953, when Bobby moved up to the 
Wildcat varsity. He had a good spring 
practice. But, shortly before the first 
game that fall, he wrenched an ankle. 
Almost half a season dragged by he- 
fore the injury healed. 

Then he twisted the other ankle. 
That did it. He wound up the season 
with a mere 72 yards rushing, carrying 
the ball only 16 times. He had played 
more than momentarily in only two 
games. 

Continued on next page 
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Otto Graham (right), Northwestern's Hall of Fame star, and former Cleveland 
Browns great, congratulates Bob McKeiver who holds trophy he was awarded 
after being named the most versatile member of 1956 Northwestern U. team. 
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Determined to make up for his dis- 
appointing sophomore showing, Mce- 
Keiver worked harder than any other 
member of the Wildcat squad in the 
spring of 1954. But it wasn’t to be. 

A week or so before Northwestern 
was to start football practice that fall, 
Bob received “greetings” from his 
Evanston draft board. He went to Fort 
Chaffee, Ark., for basic training, then 
to Germany with the Army’s 72d 
Artillery Group. 

“Looking back at it, it was a waste 
of time,” declares McKeiver. “The 
’ Army didn’t seem to have anything for 
us to do. We had a lot of free time on 
our hands. It was good for me so far 
as football was concerned. 

“T didn’t waste any opportunity that 
came my way. I played one season of 
football, in a league that had a lot of 
former college stars, one season of 
basketball, and, for the first time, two 
seasons of baseball. I was an outfielder. 

“Tt was a lack of knowledge of foot- 
ball fundamentals as much as those 
ankle injuries that handicapped me 
when I was at Northwestern before. 
So I worked hard on the fundamentals 
that I knew I lacked.” 

While McKeiver was with the Amer- 
ican forces in Germany, Northwestern 
went rapidly downhill. Voigts resigned 
under pressure after the 1954 team 
won only one game and lost eight. Lou 
Saban took over, but his team lost 


eight in a row, then tied U. of Illinois. 

The campus newspaper demanded 
that the university quit the Big Ten. 
Instead, Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, the 
Northwestern president, and the faculty 
athletic committee brought Stu Hol- 
comb from Purdue to rebuild the 
athletic program. 

Stu’s first move was to fire Saban. 
His second was to hire Parseghian, 
whose teams had won 36 games, lost 
six and tied one in five years at Miami 
University of Oxford, Ohio. 

Spring practice went well, but Ara 
realized that the Wildcats needed a 
sparkplug.. He had a hunch that Mc- 
Keiver, still in Germany but due to be 
discharged that summer, might be it. 

August came, but McKeiver didn’t. 
Parseghian told Walter Paulison, 
Northwestern’s sports information di- 
rector, to delete Bob’s name from the 
pre-season roster. Then, only two or 
three days before the opening of prac- 
tice, McKeiver came home. 

“T don’t know about that slow boat 
to China, but I think I was on the slow- 
est one that has sailed from Germany 
in a long time,” declared McKeiver. 

Remembering the troubles he had 
heard about the little halfback having 
in 1953, the new Northwestern coach 
assigned Bob to the third team. He 
worked his way up to the second, then 
to the first, just in time for the opening 
game with Iowa State. 


Three would-be Ohio State tacklers missed Bob McKeiver on this 
Northwestern's Mighty Mite went on for 66 yards before he was hauled down. 
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ay, and 


He put on a spectacular one-man 
show against the Cyclones, to hand 
Northwestern its first win since the 
1954. finale—Voigts’ last as head coach 
—when the Wildcats upset Illinois 
20-14. 

McKeiver scored two touchdowns 
and kicked two extra points, as North- 
western won 14-13. He carried the ball 
22 times and made 121 of the 194 
yards the Wildcats gained by rushing. 
He returned a punt 29 yards. He 
punted twice, averaging 58 yards. He 
kicked off three times. 

After a few games, every opponent 
Northwestern played set its defenses to 
stop the toy Wildcat. But Northwestern 
went on to a 4-4-1 record and a 3-3-1 
mark in the Big Ten, by far its best in 
years. 

“McKeiver and the threat of Mc- 
Keiver made us tough on every one of 
the three phases of the split-T,” ex- 
plains Parseghian. 

“On pitchout plays, he was as good 
as any halfback I’ve ever seen. But 
when other teams started concentrating 
on him, our quarterback, Jack Ellis, 
kept the ball and ran it well. Then, we 


used our fullback, Ed Quinn, effec- 


tively into the line, with McKeiver as 
a decoy.” 

What makes the little guy so good 
in the toughest league in the big man’s 
game of football? 

“He’s just a tremendous all-around 
football player,” declares Parseghian. 
“He’s the most versatile halfback I’ve 
ever seen. He does all things and he 
does all of them well. 

“Although he lacks blinding speed, 
he’s the kind of runner who can break 
a game wide open on any play. He’s 
fast enough and he’s shifty—hard to 
catch and harder to bring down once 
you do catch him. 

“His kicking alone will be enough to 
make him stick in pro football a year 
from now. He averaged almost 40 
yards a punt last season. He kicked 
field goals and points after touchdowns 
and, small as he is, kickoffs. His kick- 
ing alone kept us in many games.” 

To make use of another McKeiver 
talent, Parseghian worked the toy 
Wildcat at quarterback frequently in 
spring practice. It just happens that 
Bob is a sharp passer, too. 

However, he'll spend most of his 
time this fall at left half. It’s there that 
he'll prove over and over again that a 
little guy can be a big star in the 
rugged game of football. If the little 
guy happens to be a Bob McKeiver. 

THE END 


THE WILL TO WIN 


by BERT McGRANE 


The indomitable spirit, aspirations, and coaching ability of 


Forest Evashevski have led the University of lowa Hawkeyes 


‘to new football prominence despite many disheartening fac- 


tors, and as a result he is now lowa's most popular citizen. 


NYTHING up _ the - Evashevski 
sleeve this year? 

Quite possibly. The ingenius Iowa 
coach does not stand still. Neither does 
he tip his hand in advance, so any 
surprises in the making will have their 
unveiling about Sept. 28. 

Forest Evashevski, head coach of 
the Hawkeyes, has convinced just 
about all hands that he is a young man 
who is hurtling toward the coaching 
top. 

Some of his intimates wouldn’t have 
been surprised had his football team 
rolled into the Big Ten and Rose Bow! 
championship stations a year before 
they did, but a disheartening array of 
injuries shackled the Hawks of 1955. 

So the irrepressible Evy took a team 
of which not very much was expected 
and converted it into champions in- 
stead. 

They can’t count on any standard 
pattern from Evy. Sometimes its the 
unbalanced line and the T. Last season 
his line was balanced almost without 
exception and his basic offense was the 
winged T with single wing blocking. 
He incorporated a few things into his 
attack that were different. 

As with virtually all of the better 
coaches, his tactics will vary with the 
talent at his command. You can give 
odds that his basic plays of 1957 will 
be quite different than they were in 
1956. é 

Evy’s teams invariably are well con- 
ditioned. They work hard. They like 
their coach. He’s a square-jawed, 
square-shooting man with “the kids.” 
He almost never raises his voice to 
anyone. He’s a soft spoken perfection- 
ist who quietly indoctrinates his men 
with his own will to win. 

The 1956 season, his most success- 


ful, began without most of the stars of 
his 1955 team. Jerry Reichow was gone 
from the quarterback post and Eddie 
Vincent and Earl Smith no longer filled 
the halfback positions. Roger Weig- 
mann, the fullback, had graduated and 
so had some of the best of the linemen 
—Calvin Jones, Rodger Swedberg and 
Jim Freeman. 

So Evy overhauled the old attack. 
Built a new one around Kenny Ploen, 
a gifted but little known quarterback 
who was to become one of the greats 
of the game in 1956. 

But all that is in football’s history 
books. You won’t find quite so much 
there about Evashevski, the man, the 
old running mate and blocking partner 
of Tom Harmon at Michigan, who now 
stands abreast of the best. 

There are obscure facts in Evy’s 
background. Few realize that his high 
school career was limited to one and 
one-half games. That he began his foot- 
ball life as a center and was snapping 
the ball when he joined forces with 
Fritz Crisler at Michigan. 

It was in. 1934 that Evy reported for 
football at Northwestern High, in De- 
troit. He was a senior who had been 
considered too young, too immature, 
to play earlier. He was only 16 when 
he graduated. 

He was at center in the first game 
he ever played. He suffered a head in- 
jury. When it was over his eyes 
bothered him. He had double vision, 
and a bad headache. But he was back 
at practice Monday, preparing for the 
next game against Wilbur Wright 
High. 

He still had the headache when the 
game began. He didn’t get up after one 
mass play in the line and they took 
him out. He soon was in there again 


COACH FOREST EVASHEVSKI 


but it wasn’t long until they chilled him 
again. He was out cold. 

This time they took him to a hos- 
pital. The doctors feared a cerebral 
hemorrhage. They tapped his spine, 
and shaved his head preparatory to 
possible surgery. For five days young 
Evashevski lay in a coma. 

Evy’s high school career was over, 
after little more than one hour of play- 
ing time. The double vision con- 
tinued. He couldn’t read. They delayed 
his graduation one semester. 

He had no college plans. He went 
to work for the Ford Motor Company, 
handling heavy truck housings on a 
conveyer line. His eyes returned to 
normal and the headaches were gone. 

When the Ford dealers of Detroit 
sent out the call for candidates for 
their football team, Evy turned out. 
Again he was at center, but once in a 
while, in an emergency, he played 
tackle. He played two seasons. 

The company had a plan by which 
it withheld $10 weekly from the wages 
of employes interested in creating an 
educational fund. After two years Evy 
had money in the bank, and a desire 
to go to Michigan and play football. 

There’s nothing secret about the rest 
of his playing career. Few backs have 
had the path cleared for them as Evy 
cleared it for Tom Harmon after Coach 
Crisler had ended the duel of Evashev- 
ski and Archie Kodros for the center 
job by making Evy into a quarterback. 

Calling the plays, blocking, studying 
the defense, catching passes—these 
were Evy’s chief occupations during 
his playing days. But not that day 
when the Wolverines were playing 
Chicago, and the dim decline of the 
Maroons was on. 

Continued on next page 
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It was decided, in a huddle, that 
Evashevski should have his oppor- 
tunity to score a touchdown before his 
career ended. Evy moved to tailback. 
His mates nudged each other. Nobody 
blocked. 

And when the ball was snapped the 
gates opened and Maroons came in 
from everywhere. They smothered 
him, And his merry mates haw-hawed. 

Evy is 39 now. Polish ancestry. He’s 
a native of Detroit, stands 6-1 and 
weighs 210. He’s virile and he can be 
violent. He taught judo at Iowa Pre- 
Flight in 1942 and reportedly could 
disarm an opponent with his bare 
hands. But you will find few coaches 
more considerate, more sympathetic. 

The biggest football blow he ever 
had came last season when Michigan, 
his alma mater, nosed out his Iowa 
team in the closing minutes, 17 to 14. 
That. was Iowa’s only defeat. 

Time was when Iowans of older 
vintage measured their coaches against 
the late Howard Jones, or Jesse Haw- 
ley. No more. Evy takes rank with the 
best coaches ever in the midlands. 

He’ll gamble for victory, just as he 
has gambled with his career. He seeks 
no posts where the material comes in, 
in a never-failing supply. His career 
has been spent with the schools in dis- 
tress. His success has been the more 
spectacular for that reason. 

Evy recognizes no substitute f or 
hard work. Iowans with long memories 
agree that the Hawks never had a 
harder working staff. In season or out, 
staff members think football and talk 
football. 


Evy is patient and soft spoken, But 
he can be extremely tough-minded and 
unyielding. He wants everybody on the 
scene, assistant coaches and players 
alike, to “give” 100 per cent. 

Dissatisfied with the consistently 
unsatisfactory work of one player a 
season or two back, he ordered the 
man to turn in his suit. He suggested 
that he stay away from the football 
squad. permanently. The player, a man 
of much promise, was crossed off the 
roster. He was not awarded a letter. 

The player went home and thought 
it over. He decided that Evy had sized 
him up accurately. He came back and 
respectfully asked for a chance to re- 
join the squad. Evy let the squad de- 
cide whether or not the man should be 
given another chance. 


The squad voted for one more 
chance. The man came back. The 
player never loafed again. He immedi- 
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ately earned recognition as one of the 
greatest of the Evashevski regime at 
lowa. Evy’s discipline transformed a 
disappointing player into one whose 
reputation became nationwide. 


Evashevski can shoot—skeet, traps, 
deer, duck—he’s a top bridge player 
and sometimes he “unlaxes” at the 
Hammond organ in his living room, 
laboriously punching out the old favor- 
ites. As a youngster he played a trom- 
bone and even now, on occasion, gets 
out the autoharp, an instrument re- 
sembling a zither. 


But Evy’s life mostly is his family 
and football. There’s the missus, Ruth, 
who regards Evy as a perfect husband. 


He has a sizeable family, four lively 
sons included. There’s Frosty, Jim, 
John and Tom Harmon Evashevski. 
They're all ruggedly individual. 


Take young Tom, whose age is about 
4. Tom, bow in hand and arrow at the 


“ready” point, was watching Robin 
Hood on television one day. The 
Sheriff of Nottingham was closing in 
on Robin Hood. Young Tom sensed 
the peril of this particular favorite. 


Crash! Tom’s arrow crashed 
through the picture tube. Further in- 
terference by the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham was not immediately noticeable. 


And he has a fertile mind. Last fall 
he shut out Minnesota and Ohio State 
in consecutive games. His feat of stop- 
ping two strong Split-T teams in suc- 
cession ranked with the great defensive 
feats of 1956. 


Evashevski has moods and he has 
exceptional business ability. He recent- 
ly added a business building in Clinton, 
Ia., to his holdings. He can compose 
verse. He takes a man at his word. 


He reported at Iowa Feb. 1, 1952. 
They handed him a five-year contract. 
He never signed it. When Iowa decided 


Coach Forest Evashevski stands between lowa's 1957 co-captains, Guard Dick 
Deasy (left) and Center Don Suchy. You will get a better idea of these two 
linemen's size when you consider that Evashevski is a large man himself. 


in February of 1954 to offer him a new 

contract he dug around in his desk 

and found the old one, still unsigned. 
He signed the new one. 


Evy has coached Jowa through five 
seasons. When he accepted. his present 
contract, he said: 


“T’ll stay here as long as they will 
have me. When I leave Iowa I will 
retire from coaching.” 


There have been many reports, 
since, linking Evy’s name with other 
schools. But he’s still at lowa and he’s 
whipping together another team— 
without the help of Bump Elliott, who 
has transferred his backfield coaching 
technique to Michigan. 


Evy still finds himself. flanked by 


Bob Flora, Archie Kodros and Jerry. 


Burns, along with Jerry Hilgenberg. 
It’s a-fair bet that Evy will give 
somebody trouble this fall. 
THE END 


With a smile on his face and a bottle of Coke in his hand, Coach Forest Evashevski (right) and members of his University 
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On this play Ken Ploen, lowa Qb., eluded two Oregon State players and raced 
49 yards to score TD that helped Hawkeyes win 1957 Rose Bowl game 35-19. 
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of lowa team gaze fondly on the football used in their Rose Bowl victory over Oregon State. Players are Jim Gibbons 
(foreground), Alex .Karras (left) and Frank Gilliam. The celebration took place in dressing room right after game. 
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Action in game last year shows Clendon Thomas, brilliant Oklahoma 
back, on way to TD against Oklahoma A&M. Thomas led the nation last 
year in scoring and his rushing average of 7.9 per carry was tops. 
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SPORTS REVIEW consulted members of 


major conferences, and asked them to name players most likely to win such recognition 
this season. Several of stars named were All-Americans last year, and should repeat in 1957 


CLENDON THOMAS 
Halfback 
UNIVERSITY of OKLAHOMA 


by DICK WENTWORTH 


CALVIN COOLIDGE off the field, 

a Teddy Roosevelt on it—that’s 
Clendon Thomas, Oklahoma halfback. 
Like Coolidge, he is shy, taciturn, 
unassuming; reluctant to talk more 
than is absolutely necessary. In one 
respect, however, he differs from the 
Vermont Yankee—he chooses to run. 
To transform him into a bold, vigorous 
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roughrider you have only to hand him 
a uniform and a football. 

As a performer, Thomas is reminis- 
cent of the great Lou Gehrig; steady, 
dependable, almost methodical. But, 
like the Yankee firstbaseman, he lacks 
that undefinable commodity known as 
“color”. Because he made no headlines 
except with his bat, Gehrig played in 
the shadow of the fabulous Babe Ruth 
until 1935, when the Babe moved on. 
Thomas, who was just getting himself 
born in 1935, has encountered a sim- 
ilar situation at Oklahoma. In each of 
his two varsity seasons, he has been 
overshadowed by a swift gent named 
Tommy McDonald, who is fiery and 


flamboyant as well as_ extremely 
talented. But McDonald has now moved 
on, leaving Thomas in a position to 
reap the honor and acclaim due him. 

If his 1957 effort anywhere near 
approximates his 1956 output, it’s a 
safe bet he’ll make up for lost ground 
in gathering awards. As a junior, 
Thomas teamed with McDonald to 
form the greatest one-two scoring 
punch in modern times, running for 18 
touchdowns to lead the nation in scor- 
ing with 108 points, while Tommy 
was close-behind with 17 touchdowns. 

Thomas’ rushing average of 7.9 
yards per carry was the nation’s best 
for players who carried the ball 100 


times or more. (He lugged 104 times 
for 817 yards.) He also led the team 
in this important department as a soph- 
omore, with an average of 6.9 yards 
per carry. 

Among Oklahoma football fans, 
Thomas is famous for his ability to 
deliver when the need is great. Jimmy 
Harris, who quarterbacked the Sooners 
to two national championships, joins 
the throng in calling Thomas “a great 
clutch player.” 

“Whenever we really needed a 
couple of yards last year, I’d hand off 
to Thomas. Time after time, he’d get 
"em for us.” 

One occasion when Thomas “got 
*em” when they were needed came in 
the second half of the Colorado game. 
Trailing 19-6, Oklahoma had the ball 
on its own 28-yard line, fourth down 
and two yards to go. Afraid to give up 
possession with Colorado leading by 
two touchdowns, Harris elected to go 
for the yardage, knowing full well that 
the Buffs could wrap it up if their 
line held, 

“T called No. 43 (Thomas over right 
tackle), and muttered a little prayer,” 
Harris recalls. “Their line was waiting 
for him, but he made the first down 
with a yard to spare.” The fired-up 
Sooners drove the remaining 69 yards 
to the touchdown, Thomas scoring on 
a pass from McDonald. Minutes later, 
McDonald scored the tying touchdown, 
and in the final quarter a Harris to 
Thomas pass clinched it. 

Perhaps Clendon’s best all-round 
performance came against arch-rival 
Texas. Playing before 75,000 spec- 
tators in the Cotton Bowl, the lanky 
6-2 halfback scored three touchdowns 
and twice ripped off 44 yards on non- 
scoring jaunts. Evidence of his con- 
sistency is his record of scoring at least 
once against every Sooner opponent 
except Nebraska. His best shot against 
the Cornhuskers was a 54-yard spree to 
the 9-yard line. 

Of the 27 touchdowns he has scored 
in his two seasons of play, 21 have 
come on’ rushing plays from the line of 
scrimmage. As he has carried the ball 
only 175 times, this gives him a “bat- 
ting average” of .120, or one touch- 
down for each 8.3 carries from scrim- 
mage. 

Thomas’ outstanding characteristics 
as far as Coach Bud Wilkinson is con- 
cerned are his all-round ability and his 
attitude towards the game. “Usually a 
good ball carrier is not a good blocker 
or defensive player,” Wilkinson said. 


Thomas is better than most in both 
phases of the game. He’s also a great 
team man. He’s willing to play any- 
where as long as he thinks it will help 
the team. Most players will say that, 
but few mean it. Thomas does.” 


The Oklahoma coach, whose teams 
have won 40 straight going into the 
1957 opener against Pittsburgh, took 
Thomas at his word in spring practice, 
running him about equally at left and 
right halfback. This son of an Okla- 
homa City roustabout played left half- 
back on the alternate team as a soph- 
omore, moving up to right halfback on 
the starting eleven last fall. The biggest 
difference in the two positions at Okla- 
homa is that the left halfback usually 
gets to pass much more than his run- 
ning mate. Last season, Thomas hurled 
only two passes, both incomplete. 
Naturally he’d like to get the chance to 
throw a little more this time around. 
But that really doesn’t matter as long 
as he gets to run with the ball 10 or 12 
times each Saturday afternoon. (He’s 
also a pretty fair punter—averaging 40 
yards a boot—but is used only spar- 
ingly in this department too.) 

So what does he enjoy doing most 
on the football field? Not running, not 
passing, not kicking, but tackling. “I 
love the feeling of lugging the ball into 
the end zone, but I think I get a bigger 
kick out of a good tackle than anything 
else. That’s probably because | don’t 
get a good one very often.” 

An extremely religious person, 
Thomas has talked to many youth 
groups on behalf of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, the non-sectarian 
organization which numbers among its 
membership such famous sports stars 
as Robin Roberts, Otto Graham, Alvin 
Dark, Bob Richards, and Tom Har- 
mon. He has traveled as far as Jack- 
sonville, Fla. and Indianapolis to speak 
to young people on the importance of 
religion. One of his favorite audiences 
was a group of convicts from an In- 
diana prison. “They were very inter- 
ested in sports and asked a lot of ques- 
tions. I really enjoyed talking with 
them.” 

Most of Clendon’s work in the or- 
ganization is confined to the state of 
Oklahoma because long trips interfere 
with his schoolwork. A serious student, 
he missed the spring ceremonies at 
which the Grantland Rice trophy was 
awarded to the team hecause he re- 
fused to beg off from a mechanical 
engineering lab. When he learned later 
that he and end Don Stiller had been 


elected co-captains, he was glad he 
missed the festivities. “Don had to 
handle the speech-makin’ all by him- 
self.” 

Barring injury, Thomas appears a 
cinch to place: his name in the Sooner 
record book in at least three important 
departments. He needs only 11 touch- 
downs this season to better the career 
mark of 37 set by all-America halfback 
George Thomas (no relation) back in 
the late 1940’s, when players were 
allowed to perform on the varsity for 
four seasons instead of three, as at 
present. The three-year record for 
touchdowns is 35, shared by George 
Thomas, McDonald and Billy Vessels, 
1952 Heisman trophy winner. Clendon 
needs only 48 points to break Vessels’ 
career record of 210 points scored. 

The toughest mark to crack is that 
of Leon “Muletrain” Heath, all-Amer- 
ica fullback who became the most con- 
sistent ground-gainer in Sooner history 
by averaging 6.95 yards per carry dur- 
ing his brilliant career. Thomas has a 
good shot at the record, however, with 
an average of 7.45 yards per carry for 
his first two seasons. 

Characteristically, his No. 1 ambi- 
tion for the 1957 season is not to break 
these records, or even to become an 
all-American. “I just want to help the 
team win 11 games (this is the year the 
Sooners get a shot at the Orange Bowl), 

Continued on next page 


Clendon Thomas, 6-2, (90 Ibs., will be 
big gun in Sooner's attack this fall. 
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so us seniors can retire undefeated like 
Rocky Marciano.” 
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LOU MICHAELS 


Tackle 
UNIVERSITY of KENTUCKY 


by BILL SURFACE 


ILLIONS of television guests and 

a local audience of 30,000 wit- 
nessing the initiation of the 1956 foot- 
ball season got a first-hand report on 
an All-American. 

With: Georgia Tech poised on Ken- 
tucky’s one-foot line, a dark-visaged 
230-pounder applied a bone-jarring 
hold on a Georgia Tech halfback, 
ceasing a tedious enemy drive. Then, 
on the ensuing play, he exploded a 
spiralling 61-yard punt, setting the 
activity back on the Georgians’ 39- 
yard stripe. 

Such crowd-pleasing as well as valu- 
able contributions towards football 
victories have been the steady diet of 
the University of Kentucky’s Lou 
Michaels for the past two seasons. 

A brawny, 6-1 tackle equipped with 
devastating power, Michaels has been 
occupying the headlines for such note- 
worthy deeds since enrolling at the 
Blue Grass school in 1954 and his 
aforementioned bit of combat was only 
typical. 


Kentucky's 230-poun 
tower of strength in Wildcat’s line. 
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Vanderbilt's Phil King is stopped and thrown back by Lou Michaels 
of Kentucky, on a play that failed to 


While newspapers have been build- 
ing up the senior tackle with glowing 
adjectives, rival coaches have been 
just as lavish in their praise. 

“Not since Bob Gain (another U.K. 
great) have I-ever seen a player domi- 
nate the action like that Michaels fel- 
low,” enthused Tech’s Bobby Dodd. 
“His 61-yard on-the-fly kick from Ken- 
tucky’s own end zone was one of the 
greatest pressure punts I’ve ever seen. 
We won the game (14-6), but Michaels 
definitely was the game’s best player.” 

Michaels, indeed, was magnificent 
that sunny September afternoon, which 
happened to be the opening skirmish 
for Tech, Kentucky and the national 
TV network. The Swoyerville, Pa., 
and Staunton, Va., Military Academy 
product made 13 tackles during the 
encounter—eight unassisted. His later 
performance against Maryland was 
almost a replica of the opener, jolting 
13 ballcarriers—seven single-handedly. 

And, too, the nation became well 


{center}, 
gain. Michaels is powerful on defense. 


acquainted with Michaels’ exploits. Of 
the 21 organizations announcing All- 
America teams, 14 listed the U.K. 
behemoth as a first-teamer, and the 
other seven on the second unit. On 
the more authentic squads—such as 
coaches’ boards and major wire serv- 
ices—the majority engraved the Ken- 
tuckian’s name on the first outfit. 

Lou’s honor-team mention was justi- 
fied, as attested by his earning spots 
on eight of the 10 All-America check- 
lists, compiled weekly by news services 
for distinguished performances. 

Michaels’ coach, Blanton Collier, 
shudders at the thought of how close 
he came to “losing” the All-American 
—hbefore he ever registered at Ken- 
tucky, that is. 

The associatign between the U.K. 
coach and Michaels began in 1954. 
Collier, who then was backfield pilot 
of the Cleveland Browns, was depart- 
ing the pro ranks for the Kentucky 
position, and one of the Browns’ stellar 


linemen, Walt Michaels, was preparing 
to send his younger brother (Lou)— 
a fine football prospect—to college. 

A prominent Washington and Lee 
grid alumnus, Walt first insisted he’d 
send Lou to his alma mater. But almost 
simultaneously with the announce- 
ment that Kentucky had hired Collier, 
W. & L. revealed its athletic program 
was to be de-emphasized. 

So, Walt, a strict respector of Col- 
lier’s coaching ability, sent his kid 
brother to the Blue Grass. Now it’s 
evident that everybody’s happy over 
the proceedings. Naturally, Collier has 
never regretted it. 

No sooner than Lou had checked in 
on the campus, he issued advance 
notices of his varsity prowess. His 
brutish assaults on the rival yearling 
squads verified it. 

Statistically speaking, Michaels 
probably meant the difference between 
success and failure for Kentucky's °56 
campaign. 

Of his 57 punting assignments, he 
posted a 38.3 mean and registered a 3.7 
out of a perfect 5 on the coaches’ grad- 
ing system of the game movies. In 10 
games, he saw 556 minutes of combat, 
an average of nearly 56 minutes a 
game. It was a case, as one assistant 
coach put it, of being just too valu- 
able to rest. Besides his reckless thrusts 
at the enemy, his power makes him a 
long-range field goal threat. His 30- 
yard boot against Florida put the Ken- 
tuckians ahead to stay. 

Coaches, officials and sportswriter 
issued an opinion on Michaels, but the 
best “quote” came from U.K.’s Larry 
Hennessey, a tough performer who 
earned four letters. “I’ve been in a 
lot of two-on-one drills (two players 
against one), but that freshman out 
there is the toughest three-on-one yet.” 
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JACK EMBERSITS 
Guard 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


by FRANK BIRMINGHAM 


) eee EMBERSITS might look out 


of place in a high school line. But » 
college football is his game. And he is | 


not out of place at right guard for 
Yale’s defending Ivy League cham- 
pions. ; 


When the Elis open their campaign Ff 


on September 28 at Yale Bowl against 
Connecticut, Embersits will probably 


check in at between 170 and 175 
pounds. He tells people he is six feet 
tall, but the actual measurement is no 
more than five feet, 11 and 34 inches. 

There is no way of measuring a 
man’s determination and spirit in 
a football uniform. Jack’s teammates 
at Yale measured these qualities in 
Embersits by naming him the captain 
of the 1957 eleven. 

Playing most of the time against 
rivals who outweigh him by as much 
as 45 or 50 pounds, Embersits has 
taught his opponents to respect the 
little man. An incident in the Army 
game of 1955, when Yale scored a 
14-12 upset triumph, is indicative of 
the spunk packed into this fine Yale 
leader. 

During.a timeout, the referee cau- 
tioned the captains about some of the 
rough play. Looking at Embersits, Yale 
captain Phil Tarasovic asked, “Why? 
Are they abusing little Jack.” 

“No,” replied the official. “Little 
Jack is abusing them.” 

That victory, by the way, is rated 
by Embersits to be his greatest foot- 
ball thrill. 

A very serious and industrious 
young man of 21, Embersits is no 
prototype of the popular conception 
of a Yale captain. Embersits was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
and like a good many other students 
at Yale, he is working his way through 
school. 

Working is the correct word. Sports 
writers who occasionally dine with 


Yale's D 


Yale coaches at the Ray Tompkins 
House in New Haven use the word 
knowingly. Embersits is one of the 
waiters at training table, and often 
serves the writers and coaches their 
meals. 

A metallurgical engineering student, 
Embersits fits into the Ivy League pat- 
tern of student-athlete quite well. 

At North Catholic High in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Embersits was named all- 
City and all-Catholic guard as his team 
won the city championship in 1953. 
Jack was named most valuable player 
on the squad. He lettered in basket- 
ball and baseball in. high school, and 
also won his division boxing title. He 
plays only football, however, at Yale. 

“Those were the good old days,” he 
says now, looking back to his partici- 
pation in several high school sports. 

In the second term of his junior 
year at Yale, Embersits carried six 
subjects, a killing academic load, so 
that he would have less work to do 
during the football season. 

He'll still carry the normal five 
courses as a senior, but the extra 
course will not be in engineering. as it 
would: have to be if he did not work 
a little harder in the last half of his 
junior year. 

Something like that is not unusual 
for Embersits. In his sophomore year, 
he had a difficult lab schedule. It was 
hard to tell when his day began, as the 
schedule went something like this— 
football practice in the late afternoon, 

Continued on next page 


ennis McGill is tackled by Pennsylvania player for no gain. Photo 
doesn't show Jack Embersits, but he was in game an 


helped Yale win 40-7. 
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work at the training table after prac- 
tice, early to bed following grid squad 
meetings, out of bed at one or two 
A.M., studies until classes started in 
the morning. and classroom work 
(with time out for luncheon labors at 
training table) and grid drills started 
again. 

Modest, maybe even a little bit shy, 
Embersits acts like he puts on an extra 
30 or 40 pounds getting into his foot- 
ball uniform. He has tremendous en- 
thusiasm for the game, and is literally 
brimming over with hustle and scrap. 
He is, in a few words, a tough com- 
petitor. 

His high school training may have 
had something to do with it. The 
practice field in Pittsburgh is semi- 
public, and used a great deal. There 
is no grass on the field, and it is not 
unusual to find holes or broken glass 
about the area. If things get a little 
dusty in a dry spell, the field is “oiled 
down,” to keep the dust in place. 

When he arrived at Yale, and looked 
at the grass-covered fields around the 
Bowl where freshmen, junior varsity 
and varsity squads drill, a wide-eyed 
Embersits said a little reverently, “You 
mean we practice on grass.” 

Embersits will be practicing on 
Yale’s grassy plains for the fourth 
year this fall. He is one of the finest 
linemen in the Ivy League, and one 
of the best in the East. 

Coach Jordan Olivar couldn’t keep 
the able and willing Embersits out of 
the lineup as a sophomore in spite of 
his size. “We just couldn’t move him 
out of there,” explains line coach Jack 
Prendergast as Embersits battled 
bigger guys right out of their jobs. 

This is one little guy who will leave 
a big, gaping hole in the lineup when 
he graduates. 
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JOE FRANCIS 


Halfback 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


by JOHN EGGERS 


[Ast December in Los Angeles, prior 
to the 1957 Rose Bowl game 
matching Oregon State against Iowa. 
UCLA’s astute Red Sanders was con- 
versing with sports scribes regarding 
Beaver chances. 
“How good is Joe Francis,” asked 
one of the writers—in reference to 
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Oregon State’s hula-hipped Hawaiian 
tailback who already had been ‘such a 
key figure in that school’s march to the 
Pasadena classic on New Year's day. 

Without hesitation, Sanders re- 
marked: 

“Francis is better than any tailback 
I ever had at UCLA.” 

Said writer wasted little time making 
a mental note of that one—especially 
in view of the fact it came from one 
of America’s prime experts in single 
wing football, a man who had coached 
a good many tailbacks in his nine 
years as Bruin headman in the tough 
Pacific Coast conference. 


Young Tommy Prothro, who just: 


two short seasons ago departed, from 
UCLA as a Sanders aide to take over 
the reins of cellar-dweller Oregon 
State and who had given the Beavers 
a second and first place league finish 
in that time, earlier had jumped on the 
Joe Francis bandwagon. 


Prothro had told newsmen covering 
his team’s workouts that he considered 
Francis one of the most underrated 
football players in the country—a lad 
good enough to be selected on any- 
body’s all-America eleven. Joe Francis, 
to Tommy Prothro, was the tailback 
every single-wing coach searches for 


but seldom finds. 


Just as though he wanted to prove 
Sanders and Prothro right, Honolulu 
Joe lived up to all their expectations 
in the Rose Bowl game which Oregon 
State lost, 35-19, to a good lowa team. 
The Beavers wound up second best, 
teamwise, but Francis turned in a glit- 
tering performance Pasadena natives 
were still talking about months later. 


In defeat, the Beaver junior reeled 
off 73 yards rushing and 130 yards 
passing for a total offensive figure of 
203 net yards in the day’s work. He 
connected on 10 out of 12 pass at- 
tempts—one of which that traveled 35 
yards to a touchdown—and ran the 
Hawkeyes dizzy all afternoon on off- 
tackle slants and gallops around end. 

Subsequently, it was pointed out 
that Francis’ performance that day 
was the best by a member of a losing 
club since George Wilson rambled for 
211 yards in a Washington setback by 
Alabama back in 1926. In 43 Rose 
Bowl games dating to 1902, Joe-Fran- 
cis ranked 7th in total offense for an 
afternoon at Pasadena. 


Now heading into his senior year at 
the Corvallis institution, Francis ap- 
pears ready for an all-out assault on 
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Joe Francis, big Oregon State tail- 
back, is excellent passer and runner. 


both school and conferences records. 
In the balanced line single wing attack 
at Oregon State, 196-pound Joe does 
all the passing, much of the running 
and most of the punting. Best of all, 
he does it well, and gets a little better 
each ensuing campaign. 

A native Hawaiian who did his 
prepping at Kamehemeha in Honolulu, 
Francis wasn’t the first Islander to. 
head for the mainland and Oregon 
State college. Dozens of his Hawaiian 
predecessors had been to OSC—among 
them standouts such as Honolulu 
Hughes, Harry Field and Herman and 
Jim Clark. Something about the tall 
firs and snow-capped mountain peaks 
in Oregon obviously appeals to men of 
Hawaii. 

Joe played some basketball on the 
freshman team at Oregon State, and 
also won the heavyweight all-school 
boxing championship the first time he 
donned the gloves. As a freshman, he 
was a substitute t-formation quarter- 
hack on Kip Taylor’s first-year squad, 
meeting with only mediocre success. 


Tommy Prothro’s arrival at Oregon 
State in the spring of 1955 turned over 
a new chapter in the football career of 
Joe Francis. Prothro, as backfield 
coach at UCLA for six years, knew 
what it takes to be a good tailback. 
He had developed men like Paul Cam- 
eron and Primo Villanueva. In Joe 


Francis he saw the tailback he was 
looking for. 

Francis, at 6 feet 1 and 196 pounds. 
is exceptionally strong. A good tackler 
on defense, he’s also an expert at 
knowing just where to be at the right 
time. Against Stanford two years ago, 
he intercepted three passes and tossed 
a 56-yarder himself for a TD that 
helped upset the Indians, 10-0, and got 
OSC back on the football road to suc- 
cess. 

Like all Hawaiians. Joe loves his na- 
tive music, and in moments of relaxa- 
tion packs a mean baritone imparting 
island tunes. One of his best fans is his 
wife Dixie, who Joe met at Oregon 
State and married just before the 1956 
season at Medford, Ore. Joe’s natural 
inclination is to be a bit quiet, but he’s 
still top dog at the Francis household. 

Bob DeGrant, a teammate and regu- 
lar end for the Beavers, best describes 
Joe when he calls him the type player 
“vou always can count on, under any 
pressure.” Publicity bounces off his 
sturdy shoulders like water off a duck, 
and he’s a team man through and 
through. It’s no wonder Joe Francis 
is considered a player’s player at Ore- 
gon State. 

Oregon Staters have their hopes 
high the Beavers can successfully de- 
fend their Pacific Coast conference 
grid crown in 1957, with most of those 
hopes centering around the accurate 
passing arm and flying legs of Ha- 
waiian Joe Francis. 

And when all-America plaudits are 
handed out, they’re certain the young 
man from Honolulu will be stamped 
with approval, accredited by experts 
and totally deserving on all counts. 
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STANLEY SLATER 


Guard 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


by JOSEPH. CAHILL 


TANLEY SLATER is a personable. 
blonde-haired first classman at the 
United States Military Academy whose 
handsome features belie his innate ag- 
gressiveness on the football field. 

Not unusually big as outstanding 
football players go, he is six foot tall 
and weighs in at 190 pounds. However, 
he offsets any deficiency in size with 
his explosive quickness, and an un- 


canny ability to outmaneuver his op- 
ponent, 

Against the toughtest teams, he plays 
his best. He starred, though in a los- 
ing cause, against Pittsburgh and Syra- 
cuse, and for the second successive 
year, he played a key role in smother- 
ing highly regarded Navy in thé tra- 
ditional Service classic. 

These characteristics tend to single 
out the 21-year-old native of Orange. 
N.J., as the first all-America guard to 
play for Army since 1948 when Joe 
Henry won the accolade. 

Playing the game, of course. is 
Stan’s favorite pastime. He has loved 
the sport as long as he can remember. 
During his secondary school days at 
Orange High School, he drew the 
plaudits of most everyone who saw him 
play. 

It was only natural then that the ac- 
colades should come his way. Since 
Stan is an only child, his mother and 
dad get keen satisfaction collecting 
and saving the various memorabilia of 
their son’s exploits on the playing 
field. 

Stan’s room’at home is literally clut- 
tered with trophies and certificates 
which bear solid evidence of his foot- 
ball prowess and progress. One of the 
most sought after athletes of his era, 
he entertained scholarship offers from 
upwards of 100 major colleges and 
universities. 

The so-called “Ivory Hunters” knew 
what they were after, too. Stan made 
an indelible impression while gaining 
all-City, all-County, all-State, all-Met- 
ropolitan as well as all-American hon- 
ors as a tackle linebacker. 

His swiftness prompted his high 
schoal coach to consider Stan in the 
role of a fullback. This idea was soon 
discarded, not by the coach, but by 
Stan himself. 

“T derive the most pleasure,” Stan 
confides, “from throwing a good block, 
or stopping a ball carrier in the line.” 

At West Point, no consideration was 
given to a transfer to backfield status. 
Stan was an outstanding guard from 
the time he donned Cadet grey on the 
first day of July, 1954. 

Now in his third and final season 
as a varsity guard, he has proved his 
mettle the hard way. Like all Cadets, 
he must rise and shine, as they say in 
the Army, at 5:50 a.m. He must pass 
the same required subjects as his class- 
mates, and this is a curriculum loaded 
with military engineering subjects, 
plus a foreign language, whether it be 


French, German, Portuguese, Russian 
or Spanish. 

Reading and listening to pop music 
take up what is left of his spare time. 
His favorite band is Ralph Flanagan, 
and he likes the song stylings of Joni 
James best. 

Earl H. (Red) Blaik, who has de- 
veloped 22 Army All-Americans in 
every position, evaluates Slater thusly: 
“One of the great guards in Army his- 
tory, and we have had some of the 
best. I know of no active player who 
has quicker reaction, or who can block 
more effectively.” 

Continued on next page 


Fast, hard-charging Stanley Slater is 
‘one of West Point's greatest guards. 
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Versatile Charlie Sidwell is ‘set to 
lead W&M back to gridiron greatness. 
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CHARLIE SIDWELL 


Halfback 
WILLIAM and MARY 


by PETER KALISON 


HE football fortunes of the once- 

powerful William and Mary In- 
dians have sagged noticeably the past 
two years, and a 1957 schedule that 
includes Navy, Penn State, West Vir- 
ginia, VPI and George Washington 
would seem to indicate another rocky 
road ahead. 

However, insiders of the Tribe en- 
campment are of the opinion that Wil- 
liam and Mary is back on the way to 
its former position of dominance in 
the state of Virginia, and the big rea- 
son is their 6-2, 210 pound senior half- 
back, Charlie Sidwell. Sidwell, who is 
as huge as his size would indicate, is 
no ordinary football player. Statistics 
show that he is one of the most versa- 
tile, as well as one of the best, backs 
in the country. 


The Cleveland Browns recognized a ° 


good bet three years ago when they 
drafted Charlie although he was only 
a sophomore at W & M. This is legal 
because Charlie is a Korean War vet- 
eran and his original college class has 
graduated. Sidwell is looking forward 
to pro ball. 
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Mary had one of its worst records in 
recent years last fall, Sidwell reached 
great heights. He was named to the 
All-Southern eleven, and in the ballot- 
ing for the top player in the league he 
ran second only to All-American end 
Walt Brodie, also of the Indians of 
Jackie Freeman. He was awarded the 
Southern Conference Sportsmanship 
Trophy, and was named to the 5. C. 
All-Scholastic team. That’s right. Char- 


lie is an “A” student in sociology, and. 


is considered by the sociology depart- 
ment as one of the finest students they 
have ever had. 

Although W & M had a porous line 
in 56, Sidwell ran up 561 yards rush- 
ing, an average of 4.2 yards a carry. 
He finished third in the nation in kick- 
off returns (467 yards) and fifth in the 
country in punt returns (205 yards, 
25.6 ave.). Sidwell also finished fourth 
in the Southern Conference in pass 
receiving, nabbing 17 passes for 253 
yards. He also completed two of five 
passes, one for a touchdown against 
Navy, and punted 34 times for 1143 
yards. There is versatility for you. 

He returned a kickoff 88 yards for a 
TD against V.M.I., caught a pass for 
76 yards and a score against Navy, 
returned punts 76 yards vs. West Vir- 
ginia and 70 yards against Boston Uni- 
versity. In 1955 he returned a North 


Carolina State punt 95 yards for a 
touchdown. 

Charlie combines his big height and 
weight with scatback speed (10.3 for 
the hundred in football togs) and the 
ability. to pick his holes to such a de- 
gree that it is almost impossible to set 
up any defenses against him, his 
coach, Jackie Freeman says that “Sid- 
well could be really great in 1957, with 
1956 being just a warmup.” 

You can’t convince opposing 
coaches that last fall was just a 
warmup for Sidwell. Coach Bo Sher- 
man of the Sun Bowl champs, George 
Washington, declared “Sidwell is the 
best back we saw all year. He can do 
everything.” Ed Merrick of Richmond 
declared “Charlie showed us more 
than anybody else this fall. He is a 
great football player.” The Navy foot- 
ball team voted Sidwell “the best back 
to face Navy all season”, and this 
ranks Charlie ahead of such players as 


_Paul Hornung of Notre Dame, Bob 


Kyasky of Army, Sonny Jurgenson of 
Duke and Jim Bakhtiar of Virginia. 

Sidwell will be pointing at an All- 
American berth in 1957, but even 
more important, hopes to help Wil- 
liam and Mary back to football great- 
ness .With more boys like Charlie Sid- 
well around it would be an easy climb 
back. 


Three George Washington tacklers fail to stop Charlie Sidwell, as the big 
Despite the fact that William & William & Mary back powers his way through the mud for a ten yard gain. 
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GERALD NESBITT 


Fullback 


UNIVERSITY of ARKANSAS 


by BUD JONES 


INE fullbacks have been a strong 

post-war tradition at the University 
of Arkansas. And, for the past two 
seasons, ex-Marine Gerald Nesbitt has 
been on the Ozark scene to keep this 
string of powerful Porker backs alive. 

The hard-core nucleus of nearly 
every Arkansas team since 1945, 
Razorback fullbacks have consistently 
been among the leading ground gainers, 
and top headline grabbers in the always 
rugged Southwest Conference. The 
reason why former Arkansas fullbacks 
rate high in the play-for-pay circuit. 
For example, Nesbitt follows in the 
footsteps of such stars as John Hoff- 
man, Leon Campbell, Geno Mazzanti, 
Lewis Carpenter and Henry Moore. 
All have been members of All-SWC 
teams and have, or, are now playing 
professional football. 

Nesbitt hails from Big Sandy, Texas. 
and becomes the first out-of-stater to 
join this select fullback group. An All- 
SWC choice last year, 1957 could be 
the year for an Arkansas back to go all 
the way to the top. to be an All- 
American. Nesbitt has all the require- 
ments, and looks like a fine prospect to 
win national acclaim as the best full- 
back in the land. 

From his very first game, Nesbitt 
has had little trouble fitting the large 
size shoes left for him by his predeces- 
sors. Already Nesbitt has passed them 
all in average gain per play, and it’s 
not at all unreasonable to predict that 
he will go on to break many Arkansas 
and SWC records if he has another 
great year like his 1956 season. 

Gerald finished up the 56 campaign 
with a healthy 5.1 yard gain per try, 
smashing opponent lines for 663 yards 
in 129 carries. Playing his first full 
season as a starter with a part time 
knee injury, he missed out on the con- 
ference leadership in the rushing de- 
partment by only two yards to TCU’s 
stellar Jim Swink. Nesbitt’s talent was 
not only offense as he led the SWC in 
pass interceptions with four which he 
returned for 95 yards or 23.8 yards 
per swipe. 

A married man with two small chil- 


Players and coaches of rival teams in SWC say Gerald Nesbitt, University 
of Arkansas, is one of the most powerful running fullbacks in the game today. 


dren, Gerald’s pre-college football sur- 
prises the average fan. No headliner in 
his high school days, Nesbitt came to 
Arkansas almost by chance. He at- 
tracted the attention of teammate Bob 
Griffin, an All-SWC Arkansas center in 
1953. while they wefe both playing 
with a west coast Marine team. Griffith 
recommended him to Bowderi Wyatt. 
then Razorback coach, and to Arkansas 
Nes came. 

Nesbitt’s 190 pounds is well propor- 
tioned over a 5-11 frame. His speed 
isn’t dazzling, but in a game he opens 
up and scampers through opponents 
like a halfback. He is the most devastat- 
ing Razorback runner since “Muscles” 
Campbell for sheer power. He hits like 
a bulldozer, and is just as hard to stop. 
Gerald was the third leading scorer in 
the conference last year with seven 
touchdowns and seven conversions. 


Always the smallest size, Nesbitt 
never’ scored a touchdown in high 
school, and played on the first string 
regularly only in his senior year. It 
wasn’t until the Marines grabbed him 
that Nes put on weight, and with that 
weight came real football stamina and 
dynamic energy. He rates his year of 
ineligibility at Arkansas, 1954, as his 
most profitable football-wise. “I! 
learned a lot of football on the B-team 
working against fellows like Moore and 
Preston Carpenter.” says Nesbitt. 

Gerald started college in 1951, and 
joined the Marine Corps after his 
freshman year. After his two year hitch 
he returned to Arkansas, but had to sit 
out the ’53 season as SWC rules re- 
quire. As Moore’s understudy in 1955, 
Nes carried the ball 61 times for 375 
yards and one touchdown. It was at 

Continued on next page 
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In game against University of Miami, Clemson's John Grdijan bowls over would 
be Miami blocker, and clamps his out-stretched arms around legs of Bill Seibel 
to stop the fleet-footed Hurricane halfback after gain of four yards. 


this point that Nesbitt’s true gridiron 
potentiality was recognized by the pro 
moguls, and he was drafted by the New. 
York Giants of the National Profes- 
sional Footbal] League for future serv- 
ice. 


In two seasons the talented Arkansas 
fullback has hit the line 190 times for 
1038 yards, and with a good ’57 season 
he can end his collegiate gridiron 
career with a record of yards gained 
from rushing close to the 2,000 yard 


mark, For a split-T fullback, this is 
doing some powerful tackle to tackle 
running. 

While. spectators thrill to Nesbitt’s 
ball-carrying ability and find his offen- 
sive prowess a tonic, his teammates 
and coach, Jack Mitchell, look deeper 
for his value to the Porkers. He’s rated 
the surest tackler on the squad, and is 
the favorite of all the halfbacks to 
carry out key blocking assignments 
that will spring them clear. 

“He not only carries out his fakes 
beautifully, eliminating several tacklers 
right at the start, but blocks like a 
guard,” states his boss man Mitchell. 
“I’ve been impressed with Gerald from 
the start. He’s serious about everything 
he does, and is just like a savings 
account when you need yardage on 
that third down”. 

A major in physical education, Nes- 
bitt ranks in the top 10 of his college 
for grades. The; “old man” of the 
Razorback squad, he is quiet, but an 
acknowledged leader. He adds stability 
to a young Razorback team and wants 
nothing more out of the game than a 
winning season for Arkansas. Indi- 
vidual records interest him little, but 
as the Arkansas bread-and-butter 
player, victory will often depend upon 
his own performance. 
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JOHN GRDIJAN 
Guard 


CLEMSON COLLEGE 
by BOB BRADLEY 


2 alae does a school get an athlete 
who tells the coach “if I don’t 
make it, it won’t cost you a cent.” But 
Coach Frank Howard of Clemson had 
this happen to him a couple of sea- 
sons back. This particular athlete has 
since cost the athletic association a 
little money, but it has been well spent. 

Three years ago Howard and his 
staff were out on the hunting trail for 
some athletes who could stand the com- 
petition in the stiff Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference. Naturally, their trails led to the 
Pittsburgh area where some pretty fair 
football is played and where Clemson 
had landed some outstanding stars in 
the past. 

The prospective list included some 
bright high school stars but did not 
include one John Grdijan (pronounced 


John Grdijan, Clemson Tigers co-cap- 
tain this year, is a rugged guard. 


gur-jan). And by all rights the name 
was properly omitted. This particular 
player had finished high school some 
four years earlier and had gone into 
service. During his prep days he made 
All-County but other boys who had 
made all-district, all-sectional and all- 
state were getting the overtures from 
the visiting coaches. 

A Clemson alumnus living in the 
Pittsburgh area told Howard about 
Grdijan, but “The Baron” was still not 
impressed with any statistics offered. 
The prospect stood 5-11 and weighed 
about 200—and guards this size are a 
dime a dozen. However, Howard de- 
cided to do a little investigating. Even 
though the future Clemson star had 
been just an average, steady ball player 
in high school, he could have ripened 
with age. 

Howard went to Grdijan’s home and 
found out that the Rillton (Pa.) native 
had played with the 37th Engineers 
Group in Europe after leaving Sewick- 
ley High School. Grdijan was in- 
terested in going to college but the 
grass on his lawn had not been 
beaten down with the constant flow 
of football coaches. He was what might 
be termed a forgotten man in the terms 
of college ball. 

The coach-player conversation 
drifted on but Howard was still a little 
skeptical about approving the boy’s 
request for a scholarship just because 
of a recommendation. “We have num- 
erous boys recommended,” Howard 
said. “If we took everyone recom- 
mended to us, we'd have 500 on 
scholarship at Clemson.” 

But Grdijan made Howard a fair 
proposal and Howard accepted it. 

Grdijan told Howard that he would 


come to Clemson and play football for 
him, but unless he (Grdijan) made the 
first team and kept up with his scholas- 
tic work, he didn’t want a scholarship. 
Howard recalls, “1 couldn't lose any- 
thing on that and, when a boy shows 
that much determination and desire. 
he’s bound to help you.” 

In the spring of 1955 football prae- 
tice was called and Grdijan was one of 
the eager sophomores reporting. It 
didn’t take long to see that the ‘Penn- 
sylvanian meant what he told Howard 
a year earlier. When the first game 
rolled around in September of 55. 
Grdijan was the only sophomore in the 
starting lineup. 

Grdijan was a steady ball player 
throughout his first varsity year and 
was in for all 10 kickoffs that year. He 
played right guard on offense and was 
the roving guard on Clemson's defense. 
His junior year he was one of three 
juniors on the starting unit. Now back 
for his third and final year of competi- 
tion it looks as if he'll be the first line- 
man in eight years at Clemson to be a 
regular three straight years. 

Grdijan is majoring in education 
and there is a good possibility that he 
will remain in this section after re- 
ceiving his college degree. Last sum- 
mer he married a Clemson co-ed and 
they are living in a college-owned pre- 
fab. Grdijan is a brother-in-law of an- 
other Clemson athlete. One of his wife’s 
sisters married Bill Yarborough, all- 
time basketball scoring ace. 

How do Grdijan’s teammates feel 
toward him? Many times a star plays 
well on the gridiron but is not always 
the most popular man around. But 
Grdijan is one of the best liked on the 
squad. He is quiet and businesslike on 
the field and he gets his job done the 
way the coaches like it done. At a meet- 
ing of the entire team on the eve of this 
year’s spring practice game Grdijan 
and his running mate, Leon Kalten- 
bach, were elected co-captains of the 
1957 season. Another honor for the 
one time “no-play, no-help” athlete. 

Even though he is not the flashy type 
on the field, his deeds were recognized 
by those who saw him play last year 
from the press box. Last season he was 
named first team All-ACC by the 
United Press, first. team All-State by 
the UP and second team All-Atlantic 
Coast Sports Writers Association. 

Coach Howard and Clemson College 
can be justly proud of this athlete who 
at 27 has proved his promise. 


Continued on next page 
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Two photos above show University of Minnesota's star quarterback Bobby Cox. 
Cox has the poise, self-confidence and talent to be an All-American this year. 
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BOBBY COX 


Quarterback 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


by OTIS DYPWICK 


pee University of Minnesota, as rich 
as it is in football lore, hasn’t had 
an All-American quarterback in 48 
years, but this could be the year if 
talented and spirited Bobby Cox per- 
forms up to expectations. 

It would seem to be a cruel.bit of 
irony if Bobby doesn’t achieve the 
All-American goal which is second only 
to his burning desire to help Minnesota 
to the Big 10 title and-a Rose Bowl 
bid. This goal was missed by last fall’s 
single loss to Iowa, the ultimate Con- 
ference champ and victor at Pasadena. 
The handsome Irish-Spanish native of 
Los Angeles is beyond any doubt one 
of the most gifted all-around athletes 
to appear on the intercollegiate scene 
in many years. 


In high school at Walla Walla, 
Washington where he moved after com- 
pleting grade school in L.A. Bobby 
established an athletic record the likes 
of which that State has never known. 
He won the 880-yard dash in the State 
high school meet his sophomore and 
junior years, and posted a best time 
of 1:57.6 in his second season, That 
was the next-to-best time posted by any 
prep runner in the United States that 


48 


year. He was an all-state selection in 
basketball his junior and senior years, 
and led Walla Walla to the Washing- 
ton championship as a junior. He 
quarterbacked the school’s football 
team through perfect seasons and was 
named to the all-state eleven both as a 
junior and a senior. 


Here is pretty strong evidence that 
under that heavy thatch of curly black 
hair is concentrated 6 feet and 190 
pounds of superb athletic machinery. 


Bob lived with Don Carlson, a Min- 
nesota alumnus, his sophomore year at 
Walla Walla high. They became very 
close friends and Carlson was for all 
purposes his guardian. 

Carlson who is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Tacoma division of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was an avid 
Minnesota sports fan. He brought his 
young friend to the Minnesota campus 
at Christmas time in 1952. In May of 
that year Bobby, using his Northern 
Pacific pass, re-visited the University 
of Minnesota. He announced that he 
was “all set” to go to Gopherdom and 
had his picture taken with Paul Giel, 
Minnesota’s All-American halfback. 

That summer there was a change of 
heart and Bobby wound up at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He showed 
great promise there as a sophomore 
and pitched three long touchdown 
passes as the Huskies were barely 
edged by U.C.L.A.’s Rose Bowl team of 
that year. Dissention struck the Wash- 
ington squad like a bombshell in mid- 
season and it dropped five games in 


a row. Alumni, coaches, athletic ofh- 


cials, players, and the press became 
embroiled in a bitter controversy. “I 
decided that this was the ruination of 
football at Washington for some time 
to come,” recounts Bobby, “so I ap- 
plied for admission to Minnesota. | 
was accepted and started classes there 
in the spring of 1955.” 

For Bobby who had always pretty 
much “written his own ticket” athletic- 
ally it was a bitter pill to swallow when 
the Gophers went to Seattle to open 
their 1956 season against the Huskies 
and Coach Murray Warmath kept him 
on the bench most of the afternoon in 
deference to Dick Larson who had a 
year of experience in Warmath’s sys- 
tem. When Bob did take the field amid 
a chorus of “boos” from the Washing- 
ton stands the Gophers were in midfield 
and in possession of the ball. A highly- 
charged Cox carried thé ball twice and 
tossed three complete passes, the third 
of which connected for the touchdown 
which put Minnesota ahead 14-7. This 
‘Cox-inspired drive touched off a 
spirited rally and the Gophers went on 
to win with ease, 34-14. 

For reasons known only to himself 
and his coaching staff, Warmath used 
Bobby only sparingly against Purdue, 
Northwestern, and Illinois. “I wanted 
to play ball so badly and was so frus- 
trated that I was beside myself,” says 
Bobby of his monumental disappoint- 
ment. Then came his greatest day in 
athletics. 

Minnesota was playing its old Brown 
Jug rival, Michigan, at Ann Arbor 
where the Gophers hadn’t won a game 
in 15 years. Warmath decided to turn 
loose his pent-up and unhappy signal- 
caller who was all the more eager on 
this afternoon because of a licking 
Michigan had hung on Cox and his 
Washington mates in 1954. Not since 
Red Grange had run the Wolverines 
ragged some 30 years earlier had the 
Maize and Blue been so completely vic- 
timized by a single opponent. Cox 
rushed the ball 19 times for 83 yards 
and was not once hit for a loss. He 
scored two touchdowns and completed 
two passes for 21 yards. He completely 
demoralized the Wolverines with his 
“keeper” super-fast breaks out of an 
abbreviated huddle. Minnesota under 
Cox’s inspired guidance was completely 
in charge as it went on to win, 20-7. 

Bobby was Minnesota’s outstanding 
ground-gainer for the season with a net 
of 553 yards on 130 rushes. He scored 
36 points to top the Gophers, and com- 
pleted 18 of 53 passes, three of them 


for touchdowns. Many more were right 
on their mark but failed because of 
inept receiving. 

Bobby Cox, the personality, is as 
fascinating as Bobby Cox the athlete. 
From his Spanish-American mother he 
inherited the dark complexion, the 
handsome Castillian features, expres- 
sive eyes, and his easy-going manner- 
ism. From his Irish-American Dad 
must have come the ready wit, the 
devil-may-care attitude, the winning 
smile, and the intestinal fortitude. 

It is doubtful that anyone could be 
more grateful for what football has 
done for him than is Bobby Cox. “I 
might have been a bum today if it 
weren't for athletics and football in 
particular,” says Bobby very frankly 
and bluntly, continuing “The part of 
Los Angeles where I lived as a kid was 
tough—real tough. Practically every 
boy who lived in the neighborhood 
was in trouble with the Law by the time 
he was 12. Many of them are in prison 
today. And look at me—I’m getting an 
education, I’m eating and dressing 
good, I know all kinds of wonderful 
people, and I have had so many great 
experiences. These are the reasons | 
do everything I can to interest every 
young boy I can talk to in athletics.” 

For all the unsavory memories of 
his boyhood surroundings Bobby’s 
fondest wish (and sincerest intention) 
of the moment is to return to the Los 
Angeles area next New Year’s Day as 
guest of the Rose Bowl committee. If 
desire and ability are the governing 
factors, Bobby will be there. 
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BOB WINTERS 


Quarterback 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 


by LYNN LARSON 


ey once in a while a player who 
has had a rather mediocre career 
suddenly “finds” himself and blossoms 
into a star athlete. 

Such is the case of Bob Winters, a 
185-pound aerial-minded quarterback 
for Utah State University at Logan, 
Utah. Winters will be the key to Coach 
Ev Faunce’s split T offense this fall 
and, judging from his performances 
last season, Utah State foes had better 
brush up on their pass defense. 

Winters, a mild-mannered, youthful- 
looking chap, hails from Yakima, 
Wash.. where he grew up on sugar 


beet farm. He came from a large 
family and jokingly points out that he 
got his strength from “fighting for 
food on the family table.” 

The Yakima Kid led the nation for 
several weeks in passing offense and 
total offense in 1956 and was well up 
among the leaders when the final 
NCAA statistics were in. 

His football feats of last season 
have amazed sports scribes around 
Yakima. 

And college coaches feel the same 
way. Several of the Yakima boys who 
graduated with Bob were lured to 
Montana State University, but Bob 
wasn't invited. He wrote letters to 
Montana, seeking a scholarship but he 
wasn’t given any encouragement to 
come. 

There was one coach, Don Coryell, 
Wenatche Junior College mentor, who 
saw Winters as a “comer.” He passed 
the word on to Jack Nelson, assistant 
coach at Utah State when the two met 
at the Potato Bowl game at Bakers- 
field, Calif., and Nelson and Faunce 
dropped a letter to Winters to come 
on a prove-yourself basis. 

Actually, Winters was the No. 4 
quarterback of four junior college 
signal callers that the Aggies went 
after that year. - 

What everyone overlooked was Win- 
ters’ determination and competitive 
spirit. 

Coach Faunce points out: 

“Since coming to Utah State Bob has 
really developed. He is a real student. 
He spends most of his spare hours 


going over game movies of himself in 
action in our projection room. He has 
found some flaws in his ball-handling 
that we hope to iron out before meet- 
ing Iowa at Iowa City next fall. 

“We plan to use Bob a Jot more on 
roll-outs and running passes next fall, 
especially against Iowa. Bob is a gam- 
bling quarterback to quite a degree, 
but his gambling usually pays off, even 
though it adds a lot of grey hairs to 
the old coach.” 


Bob has already been drafted by the 
Cleveland Browns of the NFL and 
Coach Faunce thinks Winters can fit 
in well with the Browns—either as an 
offensive quarterback or as a defen- 
sive player. 

Winters will be doing the punting 
for the Aggies this year, also. Last 
season all-conference halfback Jack 
Hill handled the kicking chores. 


During the summer months Bob 
drives a truck on a construction project 
for one of the local contractors, but 
when he finishes school this spring he 
has his mind set on being a coach. He 
is a physical education major at Utah 
State University and will graduate in 
June. , 

The Aggies open their grid season 
next fall against Hawaii at Logan, 
Sept. 14, and two weeks later battle 
the Rose Bowl champs from lowa 
at Iowa City. 

Calling signals will be Bob Winters, 
a nobody who has developed into one 
of the best quarterbacks in the nation. 


THE END 


Bob Winters, Utah State University aerial-minded quarterback, will be spark 
plug of Aggies offense this year, and he's ready to set new passing records. 
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Cell houses at lowa State prison (Fort Madison), and cheering inmates form background for action during game 
between lowa Bulldogs and Dayton, Ohio Triangle Athletic Club. Dayton players are in black and white uniforms. 


WHERE FOOTBALL RENEWS 
MEN’S CONFIDENCE 


by DUTCH VANDERNEESE 


Championship team at lowa State prison helps rebuild character and re- 


new confidence of inmates. And, record shows former players are more 


successful in adjusting themselves to society after release from prison. 


HE Iowa State Prison Bulldogs have 

risen to a lofty position in mid-west- 
ern semi-professional football circles. 
Playing such outstanding teams as the 
Dayton Triangles, Chicago Ravens, St. 
Louis Red Raiders, Kansas City Rock- 
ets, Roseland, Illinois Mustangs, Gran- 
ite City, Ill. Am-Vets, Centerville, 
lowa Bombers and Keokuk. Iowa Red- 
skins, the prison team recently com- 
piled an amazing, three-season win- 
ning streak of seventeen victories. The 
Bulldogs play all their games behind 
the thirty-foot walls of the grim Pre- 
sidio at Fort Madison. 

Organized in 1935 by Glenn C. 
Haynes. a prison warden who be- 
lieved participation in competitive 
athletics played a large part in the 
aim of his institution, returning men 
to society as contributing citizens, the 
Bulldogs have played an eight to ten 
game schedule each season. In the 


early days the team challenged the best 
semi-professional teams in the coun- 
try and suffered many humiliating de- 
feats during the thirties and early 
forties. 

When J. Roby Hilpert took over as 
Director of Athletics in 1949, he didn’t 
realize the scope of the job confront- 
ing him. He has been continually 
amused and amazed at some of the un- 
usual problems connected with coach- 
ing in prison. 

Hilpert. an accomplished story 
teller, never tires of relating anecdotes 
about his team and'players. “I remem- 
ber one boy who asked for a try-out.” 
the coach said. “I asked him if he’d 
ever played ball before. Seems he’d 
never actually played, but thought he’d 
make a good scatback. After all. 
hadn’t he been running from police- 
men and dodging the law most of his 
life?” 


Lack of playing experience is the 
biggest problem confronting Hilpert. 
It appears good football players don’t 
land in prison. “I make up for that 
lack of experience by emphasizing two 
things: Speed and Desire. For ex- 
ample, | have a pair of guards weigh- 
ing 160 apiece. They love the game 
though, and I'll match them with any 
big guys in the country.” Hilpert 
smiled and continued. “Give me a 
jack rabbit against a grizzly bear any 
time. I'll run him to death!” 

Using the available players and 
teaching them his own style of play. 
(The Bulldogs use the Michigan State 
multiple offense featuring “T” and “Z” 
formations.) Hilpert has consistently 
managed to field a winning team. But 
that hasn’t always been the case. 

The first season, operating under the 
new coach, the Bulldogs failed to win 
a contest. When he turned that first 


team out for practice he found a line 
averaging 165 and a set of backs even 
lighter. That first year, even though 
they went without a victory, meant a 
lot to both coach and players. Hilpert 
got to know the men he was working 
with and they gained confidence in 
him. They learned he was sincerely 
interested in them and willing to help 
with their troubles, on or off the field. 


Hilpert is no stranger to trouble and 
hard sledding himself. He worked his 
way through college, supporting a wife 
and two adopted children who were 
left homeless after an auto accident. 
Working a forty-eight hour week, he 
found time to maintain a “B” average 
at Kirksville Teachers in Missouri and 
star in varsity football and basketball. 
After his graduation, the illness of his 
youngest daughter forced him to turn 
down several attractive offers in pro- 
fessional basketball. Robby, his daugh- 
ter, was born with a rheumatic heart 
and required constant attention and 
care. Perhaps this is the reason he is 
able to work with and understand men 
trying to fight their way out of the 
depths. 

In explaining the rise of his Bull- 
dogs from the football cellar to the top 
of the heap in its circle, Hilpert said, 
“T think I can sum it up for you. The 
prisoners are behind the team now. 
When | started coaching at the prison 
the gridiron wouldn’t have made a 
decent corn field. Now, thanks to the 
work of the men, it’s seeded with new 
grass each year and is’one of the finest 
fields in the state. We acquired all new 
equipment—the best on the market. 
Now the men have confidence in them- 
selves and their playing ability.” 

The prison has an average popula- 
tion of 1,300 men. Of these, around 
eighty try-out for the “Dogs each sea- 
son. The lowa institution is desig- 
nated as a “maximum security insti- 
tution for older offenders,” however, 
some of the prisoners are in the twen- 
ty-one to thirty age group. The ma- 
jority of the squad is selected from 
these comparative youngsters. 


Sometimes an older man will come 
along and display an ability lying un- 
noticed for years. “I remember a year 
ago. Hilpert relates. “A fellow forty- 
seven-years-old asked me for a chance 
to play on the team. I didn’t believe 
a man that old could stand up under 
the pressure of football, but it’s my 
policy to let any man try-out. To tell 
the truth, I didn’t expect him to last 
past the calisthenics. He surprised 


everyone and is now an outstanding 
defensive tackle.” 

The Bulldogs play their games on 
Sunday afternoon during the season. 
They are one of the few prison teams 
in the country playing in front of out- 
side spectators. As many as 400 “free 
people” flock to Prison Field to see 
the Bulldogs in action. This is a large 
factor in the team’s tremendous 
morale. “It means a lot to the men to 
see outsiders take an interest in them,” 
Hilpert stated. “We don’t draw as 
many people as the Chicago Bears, but 
our rooters get right behind the team 
and have pushed us through some 
tough spots.” 

A Sunday afternoon football game 


at the prison’s stadium is full of con- 
trasts. There is normal football activ- 
ity among maximum security, prison 
surroundings. The public sits on one 
side of the field, prison inmates on the 
other. A prison band furnishes snappy 
music to add to the color of the team’s 
bright uniforms—burnt orange and 
black—and adds snap to the Fall air. 
And on the field, play-is as rugged and 
sincere as any “big time” action. 
Teams visit the prison from all over 
the country. The Bulldogs have also 
met several “crack” service teams in- 
cluding the Great Lakes team when it 
was loaded with stars. All the visitors 
have praised the hard-hitting, clean 
Continued on next page 


The two men below, Bulldog Coach J. Roby Hilpert (L.), and lowa State prison 
Warden Percy Lainson, both recognize the value of competitive sports in reha- 
bilitation program that helps return men to society as good, contributing citizens 


brand of football played by the 
prisoners. Many “big name” players 
have appeared against the "Dogs. 
Space doesn’t permit us to mention all 
of them but a representative selection 
includes Corwin Clatt, former Notre 
Dame great, Dale Bruegger, an ex- 
Northwestern U. quarterback, Bill 
Jerome, Parsons College Little All 
American selection and all time Iowa 
college star, Dwight Hoover of the 
University of Iowa and Ed McCracken 
of Ohio State fame. 

Many of the teams visiting the pris- 
on have wanted to return the hospital- 
ity and invited the Bulldogs to appear 
away from home. No doubt they would 
be quite a drawing card, but Hilpert 
says, “I’ve been forced to turn all 
offers down.” He grinned, “That might 
be a football game resembling modern 
baseball—full of home runs.” 

The individual Bulldogs are as in- 
teresting as their popular coach. One 
player, a hard hitting linebacker and 
veteran, has played on the first string 
for nine seasons. “At one time,” Hil- 
pert said, “this boy could have made 
any football team in the country. But 
a thirty year sentence has slowed him 
down. He’s still a valuable man be- 
cause of his long experience.” 

Another starter, a huge, 250 pound 
guard, has caused the coach many 
hours of worry—but not about playing 
ability. “This boy stands five feet six,” 
the coach explained, “and is a real 
‘five by five’. He’s a rugged boy who 
ean dish it out and take it in the mid- 
dle of the line. But I have a hard time 
finding a pair of pants to fit his rather 
large middle. On one play, in a crucial 
game, the big fellow found himself sep- 
arated from the bottom part of his 
uniform. All the opposing players 


stopped and gawked at the exposed 
posterior of my guard. In the mean- 
time. a halfback romped sixty yards 
untouched for a T.D, The visitors 
yelled. loud and long but the six points 
stuck.” 

All the jokes aren’t on the players. 
Every once in awhile the coach stum- 
bles into awkward situations. Hilpert 
recalls a boy asking for a try-out. “He 
was a new fellow and no one knew 
anything about him. I asked him the 
usual question about experience and 
expected to hear the standard, ‘I’ve 
never played but I'll try’ answer. This 
boy surprised me. He related a long 
history of football experience; half- 
back at a good high school, on to col- 
lege and even a period with a top- 
notch pro team. Naturally, | was ex- 
cited. 1 could use the experience in 
my green backfield. | began to see the 
‘Red Grange of L.S.P.’ in my mind. | 
sent this ‘find’ to the dressing room to 
draw equipment. 

“When I got down a few minutes 
later, my future ‘star’ was busily try- 
ing to wrap a pair of hip pads around 
his:chest and had a protective cup in 
place—firmly covering his nose. | 
didn’t even get him to the field.” 

The seventeen game winning streak, 
of which the Bulldogs are justifiably 
proud, began on opening day of the 
1954 season. They defeated a strong 
Kansas City Rocket team and went on 
to wade through seven straight oppon- 
ents. In 1955, they played an eight- 
game schedule and broadened out a 
little as the Dayton, Ohio Triangles. 
long a power in Ohio pro football, con- 
tracted to play at the prison. 

The ‘Dogs closed the 1955 season 
against the tough Ohio eleven in what 
proved to be one of the better games 


Injured Dayton player falls on ground to stop play in game on prison grid- 
iron. Referees are hired for Bulldog games, all other officials are prisoners. 
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ever played at Prison Field. Dayton 
grabbed an early six point lead but 
was unable to score the rest of the 
afternoon. The "Dogs came from be- 
hind and racked up 13 points in the 
second half to upset the highly regard- 
ed Triangles. 

In 1956 the Bulldogs defeated their 
first two opponents to run the streak 
to seventeen. The third game of the 
year saw the St. Louis Red Raiders 
take the field against the."Dogs. Twice 
victims in the past seasons. the Raiders 
came loaded for blood with a pass 
snagging end, Wayne DePrender, from 
the University of Missouri and they 
managed to edge the Bulldogs 13-7. 
The locals bounced back the next week 
and defeated the Chicago Ravens and 
then massacred the Kansas City Rock- 
ets. They again closed up the season 
against the Dayton Triangles and this 
time Dayton gained revenge with a 
21-0 victory. 

Many of Hilpert’s players, those 
who have grown up with him and the 
team, are returning to a life outside 
the high walls. Coach Hilpert is faced 
with a rebuilding job for the ’57 sea- 
son. Again, the team will take on the 
hest competition in the country. There 
is a possibility some service elevens 
will be added to the schedule. As hig 
as the job ahead of him looks, Hilpert 


is looking confidently to the season. 


“Winning is swell,” Hilpert said. 
“But football to my boys means much 
more than that. I learned what a fine 
thing competitive sports can be for a 
man in building, or rebuilding char- 
acter. The boys hated to lose and see 
their winning streak broken last year. 
But one player, a husky tackle, taught 
me something about my men. He 
brought home all the inspirational 
things written about coaching by the 
immortal “Granny” Rice. “Hell 
Coach, he said to me in the dressing 
room after the defeat, ‘don’t worry 
about losing. We'll bounce back next 
week and start another streak—might 
go as far as Oklahoma this time’.” 


Whether it’s football, or a combina- 
tion of programs that does it is hard to 
state. But members of the Bulldogs 
have a much better record of making 
good after their release from prison. 
Football, and the ‘Dogs, will always 
hold an important place in the hearts 
of the players now outside adjusting 
to life in society. They played the 
game—and are better men for having 
played. 

THE END 


FOOTBALL’S LONGEST Fistor of game is marked with impres- 


WINNING STREAKS 


by GEORGE LEONARD 


ILL Oklahoma, pride of the mid- 
lands, coast through its fourth 
straight perfect season and thus extend 
the longest winning streak in major 
college football history to 50 games? 
As early as last December, after 
Oklahoma had notched No. 40 to sur- 
pass the previous record, predictions 
of another all-triumphant 1957 cam- 
paign were made. 

Suppose Coach Bud Wilkinson’s 
Sooners accomplish that. In the Orange 
Bowl on January 1, 1958, will they be 
able to avoid a jinx resulting in six 
lengthy victory chains being. snapped 
in New Year’s Day classics? 

The latest occurrence of the hoodoo 
was seven years ago when Oklahoma, 
under Wilkinson, was upset by Ken- 
tucky, 13 to 7, in the 195] Sugar 
Bowl. 

The Sooners had pieced together 
31 consecutive gridiron conquests, 
through 1950, until Coach Paul Bryant 
turned loose his Wildcats from the 
Bluegrass state on Louisiana soil. 

Bowls have proved deflators of 
fancy reputations on many occasions. 
Since 1950 no less than three national 


sive winning streaks, but leveling off 


of competition and stronger schedules 


champions (so voted in the Associated 
Press polls) have come a cropper in 
these football extravaganzas. It hap- 
pened to Oklahoma, to Tennessee in 
1952 and to Maryland in 1954. 

Except for a strange game played 
on a New Jersey field 71 years ago, 


Coach Bud Wilkinson has led Okla- 
homa to 40 consecutive victories, 
and he will be after 50 this year. 


now make such records more difficult. 


the Sooners would still be aiming at 
the record this year. 

In 1886, Yale, approaching her 
Thanksgiving Day clash with Prince- 
ton, had won 10 successive games and 
had made 748 points to 4 in the 
process. The Elis outscored the Tigers, 
4 to 0, then went on to win 37 games 
without a hitch. 

That would seem to add up to 48 
straight. So it has been carried by 
some football historians. 

Here’s the catch: the start of the 
game was délayed more than an hour 
by a wrangle over the choice of ref- 
eree. The contest was halted because 
of darkness with 17 minutes unplayed. 
And the referee called it a draw. 

Wilkinson’s record at Oklahoma is, 
of course, phenomenal. His teams 
have won 94 games, lost only 8 and 
tied 3 in his 10 years as head coach, 
They’ve taken nine straight Big Seven 
Conference titles and tied for the top 
in 1947, his first season as coach. 
They’ve scored in all 105 games. 
They’ve enjoyed five all-victorious reg- 
ular seasons. 

Continued on next page 
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University of Oklahoma—1956 National collegiate champions. This team won ten games last year, extending the Sooner's 
win streak to a record of 40 consecutive victories. Oklahoma was named the No. | team of the nation in 1956 by AP poll. 
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Univ. of Washington won 39 consecutive games from 1908 until tie game in 
1914. Photo above shows the I915 team that had a 7-0-0 record that year. 


Bud played on two perfect cam- 
paigners while a student at Minnesota 
in 1934-35. He refers to his Minne- 
sota mentor, Bernie Bierman, as “‘foot- 
ball’s greatest coach.” 

Oklahoma’s achievement of 40 
games without breaking stride is re- 
markable. But it is no more fantastic 
than some feats of the past interwoven 
into some impressive winning streaks. 

Between 1908 and 1914, inclusive, 
Washington never lost a game under 
Gil Dobie. The Huskies won 39 in a 


row and compiled a 58-0-3 record. 


Charlie Daly sparked Harvard to 21 
straight victories from 1898 to '99. 
Yale stopped Crimson victory march. 
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However, because of schedule difficul- 
ties, several high school opponents 
were played. Dobie came up with 1] 
perfect seasons in 33 years of coach- 
ing at five universities. 

In 1888, as Yale was racking up 37 
straight triumphs in the 1887-89 pe- 
riod, the Bulldogs scored 698 points 
to 0. Between 1882 and 1906, in- 
clusive, Yale posted 266 victories, only 
12 defeats and 10 ties with nine un- 
blemished years. 

No first year coach ever ~ pleased 
alumni more than Fielding H. Yost, 


Big gun of Michigan attack in 1901- 
1904 was Willie Heston, whose power 
and speed shattered opposing lines. 


Gilmour Dobie, who was Washington 
coach during Huskies’ win streak. 


who came to Michigan from Stanford 
in 1901 (he played college football at 
West Virginia and Lafayette) and 
stayed for the rest of his life. Yost 
retired as coach after the 1926 season 
but remained as athletic director. 

In his opening season at the coach- 
ing helm, Yost’s Wolverines, featuring 
the great Willie Heston, won 11 con- 
secutive games and totaled 550 points 
to 0. Michigan overwhelmed Stanford 
in the first Tournament of Roses game 
at Pasadena on New Year’s Day. 1902, 
49 to 0. 


{890- 


Yale rolled to 37 wins from 
1893, and one reason was the play 
of Frank Hinkey, All-American end. 


~~ 


Lester Belding was a star end on 
Univ. of lowa’s 1920 and '21 teams. 


In the first five years under Yost, 
Michigan had a 55-l-1 mark and 
amassed 2,821 points to 40. Michigan 
was beaten by Chicago, 2 to 0, in the 
final game in 1905. Only a 6 to 6 tie 
with Minnesota in 1903 prevented the 
Maize and Blue from entering that 
game with a string of 56 successive 
wins. Heston, powerful and fast, prob- 
ably the speediest starting halfback 
who ever lived, scored 92 touchdowns 
in four years. In the Rose Bowl, Hes- 
ton was the offensive star with 170 
yards gained in 18 tries, an average of 
9.4 per carry. But oddly, that was a 
game which Willie didn’t score. 

During the course of the 1884 sea- 
son, which saw the end of the first 
notable collegiate streak—24 straight 
by Yale—Wyllys Terry, a Bulldog 
halfback, made the longest touchdown 
run of all, a gallop of 115 yards. The 
gridiron was 110 yards long in that 
era. Long runs were measured from 
the spot where the ball carrier re- 
ceived the oval-shaped piece of leather 
from his quarterback. 

Still another amazing performance 
was that of Dr. Henry L. Williams’ 
Minnesota team of 1904. It collected 
725 points and allowed only 12, all by 
Nebraska in a game in which the 
Cornhuskers were defeated, 16 to 12. 

While winning 20 without a smear 
between 1898 and 1900, Sewanee su- 
perhumanly whipped five major foes, 
Texas, Texas A&M, Tulane, LSU and 
Mississippi, in six days on a 2,500- 
mile trip. That was in 1899 when 
Sewanee ruled the South. 

Research reveals 58 victory streaks 


LONGEST WINNING STREAKS 
IN COLLEGE FOOTBALL BEFORE 1930 


TEAM GAMES YEARS COACH STREAK ENDED BY 
WASHINGTON 39 1908-14 Gilmour Dobie. Oregon State, 0- 0 
YALE 37 1887-89 Until 1913 captains generally 

GORGNStAE hess Se oe ea ee Princeton, 10- 0 
YALE 37 1890-93 Walter Camp was “adviser for many 

years ....... . Princeton, 6- 0 
PENNSYLVANIA 34 1894-96 George Woodruff .. nas "Lafayette, 6- 4 
PITTSBURGH 33 1914-19 Joseph Duff (‘14), Glenn (Pop) 

Warner [('15-"19) Syracuse, 24- 3 
PENNSYLVANIA 30 1896-98 George Woodruff Harvard, 10- 0 
MICHIGAN 29 1901-03 Fielding H. Yost .. : _..Minnesota, 6- 6 
NEBRASKA 26 1901-04 Walter C. Booth .2.000.0...........Colorado, 6 0 
MICHIGAN 26 1903-05 Fielding H. Yost . Chicago, 2- 0 
CORNELL 26 1921-24 Gilmour Dobie ...0............. ...Williams, 14- 7 
YALE 24 1882-84 Captains served as coaches, 

Camp supervising - ...Princeton, 0- 0 
HARVARD 24 1890-91 George C. Adams, 6. A. Stewart... Yale, 10- 0 
YALE 24 1894-95 Wililam C. Rhodes ('94), 

John A. Hartwell ('95) 02-0... Boston A.A., 0- 0 
HARVARD 23 1901-02 William T. Reid {'01), John W. Farley (‘02) Yale, 23- 0 
MINNESOTA 22 1903-05 Dr. Henry L. Williams —.22......00-.- Wisconsin, 16-12 
YALE 22 1904-06} Captains tn. sste crc tcncthaes oopeosicaaerpie Princeton, 0- 0 
HARVARD 22 1912-14 Percy D. Haughton co eeveessteeotnesneeeeee- Pennsylvania, 13-13 
CENTRE 22 1917-20 Charles B. Moran 0 .-00..-.cc. Harvard; 31-14 
HARVARD 21 1898-99 Cameron Forbes (‘98), 

Benjamin Dibblee ('99) . Yale, 0-0 
YALE 21 1900-01 Malcolm L. McBride (00), 

George Stillman ('Ot) .. sanccseveyseeasenag et NET Vig ee 
PENNSYLVANIA 21 1903-05 Dr. Carl S. Williams 0.22. Lafayette, 6- 6 
SEWANEE 20 1898-00 J. G. Jayne ee : 

H. M. Suter ('99, '00), North Carolina, O- 6 
NOTRE DAME 20 1919-21 Knute Rockne 2.0.02... 7 
IOWA 20 1920-23 Howard H. Jones 20.0.0. IHinois, 6 
ALABAMA 20 1924-27 Wallace Wade on eeeeseeeeee Stanford, 7- 7 
PRINCETON 19 1896-97 Langdon Lea eee eeeneeeeeeee Vale, 6-0 
KANSAS 19 1907-09 A. R. Kennedy ............... _.Missouri, 12- 6 
NEBRASKA 19 1914-16 Ewald Stiehm (‘t4, '15), 

EB, Os Stewart: (SUG) sc cctesssciceecnccecccrteiecenes Kansas, 7-3 
CORNELL 19 1914-16 Dr. Albert Sharpe 0 ..W...... Harvard, 23- 0 
DETROIT 19 1927-29 Charles E. (Gus) Dorais Marquette, 6- 6 
PRINCETON 18 1893-94 Alexander Moffat —2..00.00000000-..... Pennsylvania, 12- 0 
COLORADO 18 1908-12 John Richards ('08-"10), 

Claude J. Rothjeb (‘11) _. Colorado A. & M., 21- 0 
OKLAHOMA 18 1914-16 Bennie Owen ec ceeeeeeeeee Kendall, 16- 0 
GEORGIA TECH 18 1916-18 John W. Heisman _..... Pittsburgh, 32- 0 
CALIFORNIA 18 1920-22 Andrew L. Smith .............. ‘Washington & Jeff., 0-0 
MARQUETTE i8 1922-24 Frank J. Murray ee ee Creighton, 21-7 
WISCONSIN 17 t900-07, "Phillips Hiei oid car- sss ees enone Michigan, 6- 0 
OHIO STATE 17 1915-17 Dr. John W. Wilco 2c Auburn, 0- 0 
LAFAYETTE 17 1920-22 Dr. John B. (Jock) 

Sutherland , Washington & Jeff., 14-13 

LONGEST WINNING STREAKS 
IN COLLEGE FOOTBALL SINCE 1930 

TEAM GAMES YEARS COACH STREAK ENDED BY 
OKLAHOMA 40 1953-56 Bud Wilkinson vecsseseeereseeesseee-Unbroken in "56 
OKLAHOMA 31 1948-51 Bud Wilkinson —............ Seat eee Kentucky, 13- 7 
MICHIGAN STATE 28 1950-53 Clarence Munn ...... “<3 ...Purdue, 6- 0 
MICHIGAN 25 1946-49 Fritz Crisler rbaan 

Bennie Oosterbaan el Army, 21- 7 
ARMY 25 1944-46 Earl Blaik 0... _Notre Dame, 0- 0 
SOUTHERN CALIF. 25 1931-33 Howard H. Jones... Oregon State, 0- 0 
PRINCETON 24 1949-52 Charlie Caldwell . |... eee Pennsylvania, 13- 7 
TENNESSEE 22 1937-40 General Bob Neyland ... Southern Cal., 14- 0 
MINNESOTA 21 1933-36 Bernie Bierman .......Northwestern, 6- 0 
NOTRE DAME 2) 1946-48 Frank Leahy 0.200222 nn. Southern Cal., 14-14 
NOTRE DAME 20 1929-31 Knute Rockne ('29, '30), 

Hunk Anderson ('31) .. ...Northwestern, 0- 0 
TENNESSEE 20 1950-52 Gen. Bob Neyland ...Maryland, 28-13 
MARYLAND 19 1950-52 Jim Tatum 002 ...Mississippi, 21-14 
TEXAS A. & M. 19 1939-40 Homer Norton 2. cee Texas, 7- 0 
GEORGIA TECH 18 1951-53 Bobby Dodd ow. . Florida, 0- 0 
MINNESOTA 18 1939-42 Bernie, Bierman ('39-'41), 

George Hauser ('42) _..... lowa Seahawks, 7- 6 
TULANE 18 1930-32 Bernie Bierman 0.000002... Southern Cal., 21-12 
ARMY 17 1949-50!) Eaet)) Bhat foi 5,pecztcesencecszetssccnemctassereecetge ee Navy, 14- 2 
GEORGIA 17 1945-47 Wally Butts North Carolina, 14- 7 


of 17 or more games in Americafi foot- 
ball annals, 19 since 1930. The com- 
paratively few sustained success rec- 
ords in the last 27 years are the result 


of stronger schedules with more of an 
intersectional flavor and the leveling 
of competition among sections. 


THE END 


1957 COLLEGE FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 


Asterisks (*) denotes home games. Double asterisks ( unt Anecales Homecoming Games. ¢ denotes 
night games. Neutral sites for games are indicated by daggers (t, tt, ttt). Scores for 1956 
pares are shown at right; if no score is listed, teams did not meet during last season. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY Sep 2t Oklahoma A&M tt Oct 12 Rhode tsland * CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Denver, Colo. Sep 26 Tulea * . Sel Oct 19 Springfield ‘ Se Berkoloy Calif 
Coach: Lawrence Shaw Oct 5 Tex. Chri 6-41 | Oct 26 New Hampshire ..................13-20 Coach: Pete Eliott 
Golors: Blue & Sil Oct 12 Baylor ¢ 7-14 | Nov 2 Wortheastern * - : A3-19 Colors: Blue & Gold 
Mitkaimes/Fatout. Oct, 19 Texas * 32-14 | Nev 9 Massachusetts ** ~A0-14 | Michiana: Getden Bears 
1956 Record: W.6, L-2, T-1 Oct 26 Mississippi ft 14-0. | Novi6 Bridgeport 20.0. {956 Record: W.3, Liv, T-0 
Sep 26 Occidental Nov 2 Texas A&M ** 90-27 Sap 21 So, Methodist « 
Oct 5 Detroit * Way 8 N08 rrr 7-12 | BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY Sep 2B Wash. State .... 
Oct {1 Goo, Washington 4 Ney 2g Sout Matnedis = 27-43 | prove, Utah Qet § Michiaan State 
Oct 26 Tulsa t at Little. Rock, Ark. Coach: Harold W. Kopp Ost 12) Navy eae 
Noy 2 Wyomi safh a Get 19 So. California | 
N Wyom na tt—at Memphis, Tenn, Colors: Royal Blue & White Oct 26 Oregon 
ov 9 Denver Nickname: Cougars re! se! : 
Nov (6 Utah Nov 2 U.C.L.A. 
Nov 23. New Mexico * ARMY (U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY) | 1958 Record: W-2, 1-7, T-1 ey on ieeann tania oe 
Nov 30 Colo. St, U. ~ Wost Point, N.Y. s ; Nov 16 Washington * 
Coach: Earl H. Blaik ee Kanens State” sennnrncmnets 4g) | Nev 23 Stanford 
ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF Colors: Lint Gold & Gray Oct 12 Utah t .... heal 
ickname: Cadets 7 
Eascaloess, Als 1956 Record: W-5, L-3, T-1 Ost 26 Danese “aicbs | CENTRE COLLEGE 
Gouch"1'8. Whitworth Sep 28 Nebraska * : Rov 2 Utah State” *? 7-33 
eas Oct 5 Pon State ..., 14-7 Nov 9 Fresno State i 3-26 Basch clstoe inman 
(956 Record: W-2, L-7, T-t Oct 12 Notre Dame f Nov 23 Colo. State U. .... 0-0 | Gotors: Gold & White 
Sep 28 Louisiana State ¢ . Oct 19 Pittsburgh 7-20 | Nov30 New Mexico 33-12 | Nickname: Colonels 
Oct 5 Vanderbilt ¢ ....... ead A ELE ae ascia 1956 Record: W-6, L-2, T-0 
Get 12 Tex. Christian § Nov 9 Utah © BROWN UNIVERSITY Bem 20 Wilemington 88 ovineniamnines 
Oct 26 Miss. State ** eee om gaze | pepraannes tala Oct 15 Washington & ‘Lee 
Deora parece eee f—at Philadelphia, Pa, Colors: Seal Brown & White Get ‘9 Georgetown, Ki. 3, 
Hey 16 Miss. Southern’ * AUBURN (ALABAMA POLY) 1956 Record: W-5, L-4, T=0 Rota dlisaee see 
Nov 30 Auburn ft . . Auburn, Ala. Sep 28 Columbia * 20-0 | Nov 9 Bluffton 
Fsveisnat, A | Se a ren gb Pensa ah, 
pera aeetsateene e Oct 19 Pensyivanin ** ai:i* | CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 1956 Record: 1 Wet “7, Ld, T-0 fae |e. eemeaates ED | \ eeaiadate bho 
ep onnesses =... os . . 
Couch Alex J. Yunovich Got 5 Chattanooga * iat linbeae Geter “gate | Colors: Red & Black 
Colors: Purple & Gold OS 2s SRC 2 fm k Nov 28 Colgate * 20-0 | Nickname: Bearcats 
Nickname: Saxons Gots (9' Geornia: Teoh aoe 1956 Record: W-4, L-5, T-0 
1956 Record: W-7, L-0, T-0 joe A a a ~ a80 | BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY Sep 21 Dayton Fon nod $049 
rea ag aE | 8 Sa, Feat | SL Beto Wanita focal 
Nov 16 Goorgia tf... 20-0 pad get Liat t 12 Xavier, 0 
Oct 5 Kings Point 2 Coach: Harry L. Lawrence Oct | avier, O. avira: these 
Oct 12 St. Lawrence Nov 23 Florida State. wuld) | geachs W ‘aol Oct 19 Marquette “4 
Nov 30 Alabama t .. 4-7 avere> Urends ue a" 
Qct 19 Hobart ofa Nickname: Bisons Oct 26 Col. Pacific ae 
Oct 26 Buffalo *} fat Birmingham, Ain. 1956 Record: W-3, L-5, T-0 Nov 2 Detroit ~ : 
Nov 2 Amorican tet lees tat (Cotambas,/ Ga. Sen 21 Albright *t. . 13-0 | Nov 9 Indiana 
) 27+! (7-7 ov ulsa see 
meer cceees OL wk 27-0 | BAYLOR UNIVERSITY Oct 5 Temple. ee Re ERS ga 
AMHERST COLLEGE Waco, Tex. meas Get iz Carnesia: ‘Teck 
ach: Sam B, Boy os i 
Raneratis Maes, Met aushry Golers: Green & Gold Oct 25 pasayette CITADEL, THE 
\ icknamo: Bears t) , 8. ¢. 
Niskanen Locate iene 1956 Record: W-8, L-2, T-0 NOV 9 CONGR steers iparsnescsanatn Coach: Eddie, Tenia 
1856 Record: W-5, L-3, T-0 Sep 21 Villanova “tf ........ “ Novi6 ODolaware * . ee Colors: Blue & White 
Sep 28 Springfeld * Sep 28 Houston *j .., Fas - f—at Hershey, Pa. Nickname: Bulldogs 
Wet BI MUNIOM MV ncnscsccncrnercseenvine Miami, Fla, } 1956 Record: W-3, L-5, T-! 
Oct 12 Bowdoin * Arkansas *4 BUFFALO, UNIVERSITY OF Sep 21 Newberry *t 
Oct 19 Coast Guard Texas Tech ¢ Sep 27 Geo, Washington ¢ 
Ww. oh Texas A&M Buffalo, N.Y. Oct § Davidson . 
et 26 rare t Texas Christian * Coach: Dick Offenhamer Oct 11 Wofford tt 
Nov ; Trinity, Con. Bon the i nthe polocss  Revatinice SW Ate Oct 19 Richmond *t 
Nov 16 Williams : nice st Ser 1986 Record: W-5, b- 3. To or Oct 26 carmen whey font 
eo | . 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE Det 5 Latayette . 3 Nov 9 Vig Sida srvreee 
BOSTON COLLEGE Gots ss 5 9g | Novis. V. Stats 
Coach: Max Spltsbury Chestnut HIN, Mass, Qet 18 Abd Nav.23 Vandertii 
: id ach: Michael J, Hotova ce Sines AQ 
Reeieee tombe techs Colors: Maroon & Gold Nov 2 Wayne State tt—at Lynchburg, Va. 
1956 Record: W-8, L-2, T-0 Nickname: Engles Nov 9 Cortland State . 26-12 
Sop (4 Ft. Huachuca fo. 28-6 1956 Record: W-5, L-4, T-0 NoviG Lehigh * ..... : ae CLEMSON COLLEGE 
Sep 27 San Diego U *t 20-7 we 21 Navy * ......, ‘ mace NOV 23 TOMPbe ooo oecceccscssscereeeoneenenrnnne 
Sep 28 Redlands "t - Sop 28 Florida State ' Clemson, S. C. 
Oct 5 San Dimas *t Qct 5 Quanfico * ... . 6-20 BUTLER UNIVERSITY Coach: Frank Howard 
Oct 12 Long Beach St. 6-7 Oct 12 Dayton * ... : Colors: Purple & Orange 
Oct I9 NOM. Highlands 28-13 | Oct 19 Villanova * . 7-6 indianapolis, tnd. Nickname: Tigers 
Oct 26 Panhandle A&M AT-0 Oct 26 Detroit .. 7-12 | Coach: Paul D. Hinkle 1956 Record: W-7, L-1, T-2 
Nov 2 N.M. Western “t 54-40 | Nov 9 Boston U. 3-0 Colors: Blue & White Sep 21 Presbyterian * 7 
Nov (G Nevada ft .. Nov 16 Marquette 6-19 | Nickname: Bulldogs Sep 28 North Carolina 
t—at Las V Nov 30 Holy Cross 0-7 dT tb eis L-2, T-0 ast i) ue: Earo State 4 
p jradioy * ... sera couscite c' irainia ie - 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE BOSTON UNIVERSITY seer38 Wabash... paren IN Ve ah 7 oe a im 
Tempe, Ariz, Boston, Mass, Oct 12 Indiana State © 32-0 Nov 9 Maryland © 
Coach: Dan Devine Coach : Steve Sinko Oct 19 Vaparaiso .. z Nov 16 Duke 
Colors: Maroon & Gold Colors: Scarlet & White Oct 26 Ball State ** “28-12 | Mov 23 Wake Forest * 
Nickname: Sun Devils Nickname: Torrlers 


Nov 2 Evansville | Nov 30 Furman 


1956 Record: W-9, L-1 


, T-0 1956 Record: W-(, L-5, T-2 Nov 9 DePauw * ....... “13 
Sep 2) Wichita t .......... 37-9 | Sep 28 Massachusetts nuvinoncel9-6 | Noy 16 Washington, Mo. a 20028 
in TEC is SPS emo OP he et pra nee meas COAST GUARD ACADEMY 
Deb (2 Hard.-dimmons “f".- 26-18 | Ot te Bectnas : CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH. | New London, Conn. 
Oct 26 San Diego St. it Siabisijjininiscin eS OP Oct 26 Holy Cross * 12-21 Pasadena, Cali, Coach: Nelson W. Nitchman 
Nov 2 New Mexico A&M *t ..2B-7 Nov { Geo. Washington v 20-20 | Coach: Bert LaBrucherie Colors: Royal Btue & White 
Novy 9 Texas Western ¢ 0-28 | Nov § Boston Col, * seer O13 | Gofors: Grange & White Nickname: Bears 
be ae Pantene ni “t Nov 23 Connecticut * 0.0... Nickname: Beavers ie parle ehalag L-5, T-0 
lov ol. PACINO Foi sone 1956 Record: W-3, L-5, T-0 . . 
Nov 39. Arizona “t woven 20-0 | BRADLEY UNIVERSITY Get Riverside * wt ag gL 
ic ediands . iabslisieven OO r 
ARIZONA, UNIVERSITY OF Pesthae Uy Oct 19 Pomona-Clare 7-28 | Oct 26 Worcester * ..... 
aspen, Arte Semen Bi teas, Get 2 San Dimas Satrge | Nee Z delete Cena 
Coach: Edward Doherty Nickname: Braves os a ; 5% Nov 1G Drexel Tech 
Colors: Red & Blue (S56 Record: W-7. L-2, T-I pe pap teeeti t d ee teria! 
Nickname: Wildcats Sep {4 Central Mich, ¢ ~33-38 | Nov23 Laverne © SF 
1956 Record: W-4, L-6, T-0 Sep 2 Bute? .... £ oF aahaee vie COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Scp 2! Bringham Xeune “t Sep 26 West'n tii, S 26-7 Hamilton N.Y 
Sen 28 Missouri sai Oct 5 Great Lakes “i : CALIFORNIA STATE FOLY pleat hae, 
es Hs ene ie as as os eal Yacereg Bi Poets Sesing San Luis Obispo, Calif Med Bee ice 
ew Mexico * ra x 47- < y . * 
Oct 26 Toxas Tech *t . “ Nov. 72\.e  Atnhrese en a Nal We ale Nickname: Red Raiders r. F 
Nev 2 W. Texas State *} 20 Nov 9 Washinaton, 33-27 | Nickname: Mustangs 1956 Record: W-4, L-5, eG 
Nov 9 Hard.-Simmons "t .. . Nov !i6 Valparaisa —.... eoener Yi} 1956 Record: W-7, 1-3, T-0 Sep 28 ane casas > iB 4- 
Nev 16) Texas Westera *! 6-28 t—at Saginaw, Mich. Sep 21 Linfild "ft a cle 48-6 
ov arque' 2 +s ‘ a 
Nov 30 Arizona State { ~ 0-20 | BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Say 28 ee lesion Aa F Fone BRT Qet 19 Princeton 20-28 
: Gct 12 Peppordine "t —.. 43-0 . “46-55 
ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF honey oy beg Pe Gct 19 Fresno State *t TUE Poa ie bod oe de Seite 
Fayetteville, Ark. Colors: Blue & White Oct 26 Santa Barbara "4 - Nov 16 Syracuse 7-61 
ait Al ee Oe 4.7.2 Mer 3 Stans Bits nn BRS | Nev 28. Brown 2 0-29 
Siektacee Rensaeth Sep 2B Colby = i 26-20 | Nov 15 Long Beach St. ¢ 65-12 cates Foo U Schedules 
1956 Record: W-6, L-4, T-0 Oct 6 American ‘Tat. * 0012-12 | Nov 22 San Fran. State + 25-7 continued on page 
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TAKE 


YOUR 


of any or all of these great sports books for 


Great Big Treasury of 5,500 Facts, Stories, Plays, Photos! 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


its Great Teams and Coaches 


by Allison Danzig, N.Y. Times sportswriter 
Now ... highlighted by orginal articles, exclusive interviews and 


material—from great coaches, players and sportswriters who were 


"a ano there when it happened—the first authentic history of football. A 


and Dorais stun 
the nation with 
their sensational 


passing attack 
on the Black 
Knights, be with Clint Frank, Davy 


O’Brien, Frankie Albert, Luckman, Poole, 
Davis and Blanchard, Kazmaier, and all the 
other grid immortals as° they re-play their 
famous games right before your eyes, Line 
plunge, 9-man line, Flying Wedge, spinners, 
ends-around, spiral forward pass, T, split T, 
2-platoon . . . every play, strategy, maneuver 
explained by grid greats. Send for this 
football treasury today. $12.50. 


350 actual photos of great teams in action, 
players, coaches! Records of leading schools! 
600 pages of moterial available nowhere else! 


FLY T FOOTBALL 


by Hamp Pool, as told to 
Joe Nordmann 


; ruy t 
A complete guide to one FooreAll 
of football’s most success- nae cS 


ful offenses — detailed by j 
the former Head Coach of 3 
the Los Angeles Rams. % 
Describes fully what it is, ~ 

how to install it and teach 

it to high school, prep and 

junior college teams. There are more than 
150 diagrams of Fly T plays and forma- 
tions. These simple illustrations not only 
help you assimilate important points more 
easily, but also,provide a ready-to-use play 
series for the coach and an accurate check: 
list for the scout. Price $4.95, 


Send NO MONEY 


Check off the books on 
the coupon on the right. 
Books will be sent for 10 
days’ FREE examination. NE 


ADDRESS. 


complete, detailed, fascinating play-by-play history of the sport— 
; {L from the first game in 1869 between Rutgers and Princeton, right 
; up to the present day gridiron machines of the Buckeyes, Army, 
Navy, players like Cassady, coaches like Tatum and Oosterbaan! 
Read inside stories by Rice, Davis, Rockne, Camp, Stagg, Warner, 
and all the others as you thrill to the 4 Horsemen, cheer as Rockne 


MICHIGAN STATE 
MULTIPLE OFFENSE 


by Clarence "Biggie" Munn 


Biggie Munn—the 1953 Big Ten 
Rose Bow! coach—lets you in 
on all the secrets of the offensive 
play that recently won 32 out 
of 33 games for Michigan Stare 

that beat both Michigan 
and Indiana four times in a row, 
and Notre Dame three times. 
You'll get detailed descriptions 
of the football attack that aver- 
aged 36 points over a 6-year 
period. Through pictures and diagrams you'll se: 
how Munn’s multiple offensive deyeloped from a 
basic single wing into T single Wing—T Double 
Wing—Winged T—Unbalanced T—Wing T— 
Double T—and Single Wing with the "Up" back? 
You are shown every move of every man. in 
offensive line play; offensive end play; backfield 
play; team running offense; passing game; kick- 
ing game. Price $4.50 


un Stale 
{fens 


Michix! 
multiple ® 


DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


by Frank Leahy 


Frank Leahy puts down, for the 
first time in print, all the methods 
he has found successful in actual 
play, for stopping attacks based on 
the '’T'' formation, the ‘‘Split-T,"’ 
the “'Single-Wing'’ and ‘‘Double- 
Wing” formations, and the ‘Short 
Punt" formation. 

Leahy shows how defensive play 
is organized with a five-man, six- 
man, seven-man or cight-man line. 
How the defensive quarterback plays his position. 
Yard-saving tips on Defensive End Play, Tackle 
Play, Guard Play, and Backfield Play, etc., etc. 
Remember, when the ball is in play, you are 
watching both offensive and defensive action. 
Here is your chance to DOUBLE YOUR ENJOY- 
MENT of each game by following Frank Leahy’s 
tips on defensive play. Price $4.50 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
Dept. 5832-L2 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please send me, for 10 days’ FREE oxamination, the 
books { have marked at the right. After 10 days, | will 
either send you my payment covering the prices listed, 
plus a few cents postage. or return the books to you 
and pay nothing. 


by Pool ....... 


hy Leahy .......... 


(7 Notre Dame Football: The 
“T'’ Formation, by Leahy..$4.50 


2 Otto Graham—"T"’ Quar- 
terback, by Graham.. $ 


“) The History of American 
Football, by Danzig.......... $12.50 


C) Michigan State Multiple 
Offense, by Munn.............$ 4.50 


0 Fly T Football, 


2 Defensive Football, 


PICK 
FREE 10-DAY 


TRIAL 
NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL 


The “T” Formation 


by Frank Leahy 


Here are Leaby'’s play-by-play methods that ran 
up his amazing record at Notre Dame, Complete 
explanations for every move in both defensive and 


offensive football. Price $4.50. 


OTTO GRAHAM— 


“T" QUARTERBACK 

by Otto Graham 

Otto Grabam reveals, simply and clearly. the 
secrets of the ‘’T"' formation as used by the high- 
scoring Cleveland Browns, Price $3.95. 


FOOTBALL: Secrets of the 


Split "T" Formation 

by Don Faurot 

Reveals the fundamentals as well as the fine 
points of the Spit ‘IT’ . tells you exactly 
what each man does in each play, Price $4.50,- 


SCIENTIFIC BASKETBALL, 


2nd Edition 

by Howard Hobson 

The first coach to win major championships on 
both coasts shows you, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, how to evaluate skill in passing, shooting, 
dribbling, frequency of interceptions, backboard 
recoveries, Here are scientific methods that work 
like magic in improving your coaching and 
team performance, Price $4.15. 


WINNING BASKETBALL: 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 
By William T. "‘Buck"* Lai 

All the fundamentals of learning basketball, 
brought to you in clear, readable explanations by 
the famous seout for the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Price $3.95. 


WINNING HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL 

by Jim Smilgoff 

A perfect book for the beginner in baseball, yet 
so complete in its scope that even coaches and 
veteran players will find countless valuable tips. 
Here's the basic know-how of baseball by well- 
known scout for the Chicago Cubs, coach of Tatt 
High School in Chicago. Price $3.95. 


WINNING 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

by Chuck Mather 

Here are all the offensive and defensive maneu- 
vers that won Mather 14 Ohto state champlon- 
ships in I8 years. The successful high schoo! 
football that combines teamwork, precision and 
drive to roll off touchdowns, Price $4.25. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


FOOTBALL DRILLS 
by George H. Allen 
Fer the first time » complete handbook of over 


400 drills that will show you how to pertect your 
football practice session technique. Price $6.65. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL 


by Branch McCrocken 

At last, the nation’s hottest coach unyells cont- 
plete details on Indiana System with 94 diagrams, 
224 pointer-packed pages, complete wilde to 
better basketball. £5.95, 


JUDO KATAS 
Fundamentals of Throwing 
and Mat Techniques 


by Charles Yerkow 


For the tlrst time in English, bere is an expert's 
presentation of 30 formal throws and mat holds, 
for use in sport or self-defense. Over 200 detailed 
photographs show the fine points of the most 
practical moves that Judo has to offer. 34.95. 


a 


OO Winning Basketball: tn- 
dividual Play and Team 
Strategy, aa William T. 

EN peeoennercin: | 


‘Buck’ 3.95 


C2 Winning ab School 
$ 4.95 Baseball, by Jim 
Smitsot ne §$ 3.95 


(1 Winning High School 
Football, by Mather... 1 4.25 


0 Encyclopedia of Football 
Drills, by Allen........0..$ 6.65 


-$ 4,50 


METER cscnic as veenste-es GONK......... STATE,....0..5.000 


G SHAVE MONEY! Send your payment with this coupon, 
2 and we will pay pottage. Same return privilege; 
$ money-back guarantee, 
: 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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“| Football: Secrets of the 
Split ‘'T'' Formation, by 
GANT OL Jon ndengcaaeaes 

0D Scientific Basketball, 2nd 
Edition, by Hobson...........$ 4,85 


$ 4,50 


Oindiana Basketball, by 
MoCracken oc BOF 
Judo Katas, Fundamen- 
tals of Throwing and Mat 
Techniques, by Yerkow..$ 4.95 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


releases Springs, Colo. 
ach: Jecrs Carte 

Coens: Black & Gold 

Pece ae iter 
56 Record: W-2, L-7, T-0 


Oct 26 Idaho State ** ...... 


Nov 2 Colo. Western St. 


Nov 9 Adams State * ....... - 
Nov 16 MN, Mex. Hightands . 


COLORADO MINES 


Golden, Coto. 

Coach: Fritz Brennecke 
Colors: Silver & ayy, Blue 
Nickname: Ored i sa 

1956 Record: W- T-0 
Sep 14 Panhandio A&M ¢ 


Sep 21 N. Mex. Highlands *{ 
Sep 27 Adams State ¢ .... 


Qect 4 Westminster, Ut. * 
Oct 12 Colorado Col. { 


Oct 26 Colo, State *” .......... 


Noy 2 Idaho State ...... 
Novy 9 Colo. Western S 
Nov 15 Washburn t ‘i 


1956 Record: W- 5, L-4, T-0 


Sop 20 Enst'n N. Mexico t- 


Sep 28 Colo. Weat'n St. 
Oct 5 Adams State “t 


Oct 12 Panhandilc AGM } 


Oct {9 Colorado Col. ** 
Per Colorado Mince . 


Nov 9 Idaho State * - 
Nov iG Peru State * 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Fort Collins, Colo, 


(Formerly Coto. A&M Col.) 


Coach: Dan Mullison 
Colors: Green & Gold 
Nickname: Aggies 

1956 Record: W-2, L-7. T-i 
Sep 28 New Mexico *f 
Oct 5 Denver *f 
Oct 12 Wyoming 
Oct 19 Drake .... 
Oct 26 Atak Stato 


Noy 23 He eed Young . 
Nov 30 Air 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 


Boulder, Colo. 

Conch: Dattas Ward 
Colors: Silver & Gold 
Nickname: Buffaloes 


fowa State 


COLUMBIA it IVERSITY 


New York, N. 

Coach: Aldo 1 Donelti 
Colors: Light Biue & White 
Nickname: Li 


jens 
1956 Record: W:3, L-6, T- . 
Sep 28 4 Soret ie 


i] Brown 

Oct § Princeton * 
Oct 12 Yale 

Oct 19 


Cornell ...... 
Dartmouth 
Mov I6 Ponnsylvants 
Nov 23 Rutgers * .. 


Oct oe Lehigh ** 
9 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF 


1956 :W-6, L-2, T-1 
Sep 21 Springneld ae 
Sep 28 Yale ; 

Oct 5 Rutgers” 

Oct (2 Massachuse' 

Oct 18 Maine . 

Oct 26 - Delaware * 

Nov 2 New Hameshice 
Nov 9 Northeastern ..... 


Novi6 Rhode feland ** |... 


‘Woy 23, Beston U. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ithaca, N.Y. 
Coach: George K. James 
Cofors: Carnelian & White 
Nickname: Big Red 

ea acre w- 


Oct 12 Syracuse * 
Oct 19 Yale ** . 
Qct 26 Princeton .... 
Nov 2 Columbia * 
Nov 9 Brown * 
Novy '6 Dartmouth 
Nov 28 Pennsylvania 


PAniMeuth COLLEGE 


Hanover, 

Coach: bev Blackman 
Cofors: Oak Green & White 
Nickname: indians 


N. Mox. Highlands 


ores Acadomy . é 


3288 


n= 


: 


yy 
amon aAseo 


7 
-<o 


s 


ah vee 
2Refattas 
~ 


2002 NGNi~& 


Sep 28 New Hampshire 13-0 
iJ ew Hampshire ~ eet 
Oct & Pennsylvania 
Oct.12 Brown ...... 
Oct 19 Holy Cross 
Oct 26 Harvard _ . 
Now 2 Yalo .... . 0-19 
Nov 9 Columbia 
Cornell * 
Nov 23 Princeton .... 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, N.C, 
Coach: Bill Dole 
Colers: Red & Black 
Nickname: Wildcats 
1956 Record: W-5, L-3, T-1 

Sew 20 Catawba tt |... corre ROG 
Sep 28 eats Carats + = 


Oct 19 W. Virginia T 

Oct 26 Presbyterian * 

Nov 9 Wofford * 

Novi6é Richmond — oe 

Nov 22 Furman ..... - (3-27 
t—at Chariotte, N.C. 


DAYTON, UNIVERSITY OF 
Dayton, Ohio 
Goach: Bud Kerr 
Colors: Biue & ren 
Nickname: FI 
rk L- pital T- # 


1956 Record: 
Sep 21 Cincinnati 

Sep 28 Richmond “+ 
Oct 5 Holy Cross 

Get. 12 Boston Col, ...... 
Oct. 19 Lowisville ¢ ..,. 
Oct 26 Kavier, O. * - 2 
Nov 2 Wichita ¢ —. sue 
Nov 9 Wo. Dakota State 
Nov iG Miami, 0 : 
Nov 23 Detroit * 


DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Newark, Dela. 
Coach: Oavid M. Nelson 
Colors: Blue & 
Nicknamo: Biue Hens 
1956 Record: W-5, L-3, T-t 
Sep 28 Lehigh * 

Oct 5 Bowling Groen * . 
Oct 12 Lafayette ....... 
Qct 19 New Hampshire 
Oct 26 Connecticut _... 
Nov 2 Rutgers ......... 
Nov 9 Temple * 
Nov (G Bucknell .... 
Nov 23 W. Chester S 


DENVER, UNIVERSITY OF 


Denver, Colo, 

Coach; John Roning 
Colors: Crimson and Gold 
Nickname: Pionoers 
{956 Record: W-6, L-4, 
Sep 2! fowa State 
Sep 27 San Jese St. 
Oct 5 Colo. St. U. 
Oct [2 Montana 
Oct 19 Utah ** .. 
Oct 26 Grisham Yoting 
Nov 2 New Mexico ... 20-14 
Nev 9 A. F. Academy 

Nov 1G Utah State * . 13-18 
NOV 28 WyOmlng *  ooccccccescceeceueceee O+27 


DETROIT, UNIVERSITY OF 


Octroit, Mich. 

Coach: Wallace Fromhart 
Colors: Cardinal and White 
Nickname: Titans 

1956 Record: W-2, L-8, T-0 
Sep 21 ~Marauatte, Bw 
Oct 5 F. Academy 
Oct 12 Wichita = 
Oct 19 Xavier, 0. 
Oct 26 Boston Coll 
Nov 2 Cincinnati . 
Nov 9 Villanova * 
Nov i6 Quantico Marines ; 
Nov 23 Dayton ......... Serie 43-27 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, Jowa 
Geach: Warren Gaer 
Colors: White and Biue 
Nickname: Bulldogs 
1956 Record: W-3, L-6, T-0 

Sep (4 lowa Teachers *t .... ~- 0-20 
Sep 26 So. Dakota St. t 

Oct 5 North Texas St. 
Oct 12 Washingten, Mo. 
Oct 19 Cole. St. U. 

Oct 26 Bradley ¢ .......... 
Nov 2 lowa State ** 
Novy 9 Wichita ¢ 


T-0 
z ~A0-13 
35-26 
39-13 
22-13 
13-27 
58-34 


14-6 


55-47 
(4-39 
(4-27 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Durham, nic 


: BI 

1956 Record: W-5, L-4, T-1 
Sop 2t South Carolina Shir 
Sep 28 Virginia © enue 
Oct & Maryland ** 
Oct 12 Rice ¢ 
Oct 19 Wake Forest * 
Oct 26 WN. C. State........... 
Nev 2 Georgia Tech 
Nov 9 Navy ¢ 
Nov 16 Clestson ae 
Nov 23 North Carol 

t—at Baltimore, Md 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

Coach: Tom Nugent 

Colors: Garnet and Gold 
Nickname: Seminates 

1956 Record: weg hats T-i 


te 
Oct 19 Ab. Christian 


Oct 26 Virginia Tech ** 
Nov 8 Miami, Fla. “7 . 
Nov 16 Miss, Southern ¢ 
Nov 23 Auburn * 
Nov30 Tampa .... 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Gainesville, Fla, 
Coach: Bob Woodruff 
Colors: Grange and Blue 
Nickname: Gators 
{956 Record: W-6, L-3, T-i 
Sep 20 U.C.L.A. ¢ . 

Sep 28 Wake Forest 


Oct 26 Louisiana St, 
Nov 2 Auburn ..... 
Nev 9 Georgia t ... 


Nev 1G Vanderbilt 7 
Nov 23. Georgia Tech _ 0-28 
Nev 30 Miami, Fla, t 7-20 


f—at Jacksonvil 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


Fresno, Calif. 

Coach: Clark Van Galder 
Colors: Cardinal and Blus 
Nickname: Bulldogs 

1956 Record: W-8, L-2, T-0 
Sep 21 Montana State *t . 
Sep 28 Col. Pacific t 

Oct 5 S, Diego Marines *t 
Oct tf San Fran, State ¢ . 
Oct (9 Calif. Poly ¢ 
Oct 26 idaho ¢ . 
Nov 2 San Diege 
Nov 8 Brig. Young 
Nov iG San Jose St. 
Nov 22 Hawali * 200000. 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


Greenville, S.C. 
Coach: Homer 8. Hobbs 
Colors: Purple ane White 
Nickname: Hurricane 

(956 Record: W-2, L-8, T-0 
Sep 14 East Tenn. *t 
Sep 21 Florida State ¢ _ 
Sep 28 Villanova ........., 
Oct 5 Geo. Wash. "¢ 
Oct (2 South Carolina . 
Gct {9 Wofford ¢ 
Oct 26 Citadel ¢ 
Nov !6 Chattanooga 
Nov 22 Davidson * . 
Nov 30 Clemson * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON U. 


Washington, 0.C. 
Coach: Eugene Sherman 
Colors: Guff and Biue 
Nickname :Colonials 
1956 Record: W-7, L-1, T-1 
Sep 28 Wm, and Mary 
Sep 27 Citadel ‘} 
Oct S Furman 
Oct tf Air Force Acad. 
Oct (8 Wost Virginia * 
Oct 26 V. M. 1. ft... 
Nov | Boston U. *f . 
Nev 8 Richmond 
Nov iG Navy ff . 
t—at Roanoke, 
tt—at Baltimore, Ma. 


GEORGIA TECH 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Coach: Bobby Dodd 
Colors; White and Old Gold 
Nickname: Yollow Jackets 
1956 Record: W-9, L-!, T-0 
t entacey: Ete 
Sep 28 So. Methodist 
Gct {2 Louisiana State ft 
Qct 19 Auburn * 
Oct 26 Tulane { 
Noy 2 Duke * _... 
Nov 9 Tennessee 
Nov {6 Alabama ¢ 
Nov 23 Florida * . 
Nov 30 Georgia * 
t—at Birmi le 


GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Athens, Ga. 

Coach: Wallace Butts 
Colors: Red and Biack 
Nickname: Bulldogs 

$956 Record: W-3, L-6, T-1 
Sep 21 Texas tttt 
Sep 28 Vanderbilt * 


16-14 
20-0 
10-0 


- 0-14 
40-14 
20-20 
32-6 


Som bom 


Bite wseer 
eo 


Nov 8 Fioerida tt _. 

Novi6 Auburn ttt —.... 

Nov 30 Georgia Tech 
t—at Norfolk, 


itt—at Atlante, Ga. 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 


Atilene, Tex, 

Coach: Sammy Baugh 
Cotors: Purples and Gold 
Nickname: ye 

1956 ee W-4, L-6, Lag 
Sep 21 Tulsa 


t 

Oct 5 Mississippi 
Oct {2 Arizona State } 
Oct 19 Wichita “tf ....... 
Oct 26 W. Texas State. 
Nov 2 Texas Western * 
Nev 9 Arizona t 
Noy iG Texas Tech .. 
Nov 22 Oklahoma A&M f - 
Nov 28 WN. Mexico A&M * 

f—at Odessa, Tex. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Coach: John Yovicsin 

Colors: Crimson 

Nickname: The Crimson 

1956 Record: W-2, L-6, T-0 


Cornell ©. 3267 
Ohio U. * 
Columbia 20-26 
Dartmouth 28-21 
Ponnsytvania 14-26 
Princeton © 20-35 
Nov 16 Brown * 
Nov 23 Yale 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Worcester, Mass, 

Coach: Edw. N. Anderson. M.D. 
Colors: Royal Pu 

Nickname: Crusaders 

1956 Record: W-5, L-3, T-1 


Nov 3 Quantico Marines * ABO 
Nev 9 Syracuse ...... 20-41 
Nov ié Penn State * 
Nov 30 Boston Col. 


HOUSTON, UNIVERSITY OF 


Houston, Tex. 
Coach: Harold W. Lahar 
Colors: Scarlet and White 
Nickname: Cougars 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-t 
Sep 2( Miami, Fla *t 
Bayler ¢ .... 
Oct S Cincinnati ¢ . 
Oct 12 Texas A&M ¢ 
Oct (9 Oklahoma isk 
Oct 26 Auburn "*t . 
Nov 2 Mississippi tf = 
Nov 9 Miss. Bantherd tf 
Nev 16 Wichita 
Nov 23 Tulsa Stee 
t—at Jackson, Miss. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 


Pocatello, (da. 

Coach: Italo Caccia 
Colors: Black and Orange 
Nickname: Bengals 
1956 Record: W-6, L-3, ba 

Sep 2 Hastings ‘ ccepanncaee 
Sep 26 Nevadat ae 
Oct 5 Colo, West'n St. * 
Oct (2 Adams State t 
Oct 19 Montana State 
Oct 26 Colorado Col. 
Now 2 Colorado Min 
Nov 9 Colorado State .. 


IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF 


Moscow. idaho 

Coach: J. Neil Pate 
Colors: Siiver and Geld 
Nickname: Vandals 
1956 Record: W- 4 L-5, T-0 


regon 
Sep 28 Arizona State { 
Utah ft 


Oct 12 Gregon State 
Oct 19 Col. Pacific ¢ - 
Oct 26 Fresno State yf 
Nov 2 Montana * ...... 
Novy 9 Utah State . 
Nov 16 Wash. State .. 

t—at Boise, td 


ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF 


Champaign- rane i. 
Coach: Ray Eliot 
Cotors: areal My and Biue 
Nickname: reins titint 
1956 Record: W-2, L-5, T-2 
Sep 27 UCL L.A. ¢ 

Oct. 5 Colgate * . 
Oct 12 Ohio State 
Oct {9 Minnesota ** 
Oct 26 Michigan State 
Nev 2 Purdue * - 
Nov 9 Michigan * 
Nov (6 Wisconsin . 
Nov 23 Northwestern 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Bloomington, ind. 
Coach: Phil Dickens 

: Cream and Crimson 
Nickname: Hoosiers 
{956 Record: W-3, L-G, T-0 
Sep 28 Michigan State ........ —. 6-$3 
Oct 5 Notre Dama = 6-20 
Oct (2 towa ** die 
Oct {9 Ohio State 
Oct. 26 Villanova 
Nov 2 Minnesota 
Nov 9 Cincinnati 
Nov 16 Michigan 
Nov 23 Purdue * 


fOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Coach: Jim Myers 
Colors: Cardinal and Gold 
Nicknama: Cyclones 
1956 Record: W-2, aes T- rs 
Sep 21 Denver * 7 

28 Syracuse ... 
Oct 5 Okiahoma 
Oct 12 Kansas _. 
Gct 19 Missouri * 
Oct 26 Kansas State 


Nov 16 South DaKStats . 
Nov 23 Colorado _... 


1OWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Cedar Falls, lowa 

Coach: Clyde i. Starbeck 
Colors Purpio and Gold 
Nickname: Panthers 

1956 Moen L-5, T-i 


ral as 20-0 
Sep 21 So. Dakota St. t - au 
Sep 28 No. Dakota St. 13-19 
Oct 5 NE Missouri t .- 44-26 
Oct (2 fat aU & D. *t 6-13 
Gct 19 Morni meside “a 20-20 
Oct 26 North econ oe {9-20 
Nov 2 South Dakota * ...... (9-20 


IOWA, UNIVERSITY OF 
lowa ety: lowa 

Coach: Forest Evashevski 

Id Gold and Black 
nies name: Newteres 


Record: W-8, L-I, T- 
ep 28 28—Utah State *_. 

Washington S 
Oct e Indiana 27-0 
Oct 19 Wisconsin ** . 13-7 
Oct 26 Northwestern 
Nov 2 Michigan . 14-17 
Nev 9 Minnesota * 7-0 
Nov 16 Ohio State 6-0 
Nov 23 Notre Dame 48-8. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Manhattan, Kans. 
a bs edad oe Mertes 
j¢ and White 
Nickoame: yitdeats 
1956 Record W-3, L-7, T-0 
ming. 
6r onan Yo 


Nobr: 

ooh Pacific . 
Colorado * 
lowa State . 
Oklahoma * 
Kansas 
Missouri .. 
Michigan State 


KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lawronce, Kans, 
Conch; Chuck Mather 
Colors: Crimson and Blue 
Nickname: Jaybawkers 

1956 Record: W-3, L-6, T- 
Texas Christian ¢ 
Oregon State * 
Colorado 
lowa State 


Kansas State * 
Oklahoma sau - 
Missour} * 0. 


KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lexington, Ky. 

Coach: Blanton Collier 
Colors: Blue and nits 
Nickname: Wildcats 

1856 Record: W-6, L-4, T-0 


Sep 21 Georgia Tech... . 6-14 
Sep 28 Miss pulpl *t 7-37 
Oct 5 Florida 17-8 
Oct 12 Auburn 0-43 
Oct 19 Louisiana 14-0 
Oct 26 Georgia *t 14-7 
Nov 2 Memphis State * : 

Novy 9 Vanderbilt 7-6 
Nov 16 Xavier, 0. 33-0 
Nov 23. Tennessee ** 7-20 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

Coach: Wm. B. Leckonby 
Colors: Brown & White 
Nickname: Engineers 

1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-0 
Sep 28 


Columbia 
Bucknell 
V.M.1. * 
Buffalo . 
Lafaystte * 


LOUISIANA Stars 


Baton Rouge 

Coach: Pau Dietzes 

Colors: Purple & Gold 
Nickname: Tipors 

1956 Record: W-3, L-7, T-0 
Rice "t 
Alabama *¢ 
Texas Tech 
Georgia Tech 
Kentucky *t 
Florida ..... 
Vanderbilt 
Mississippi 
Miss, State 
Tulane * 


LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lowisville, Ky. 
oach: Frank Camp 
‘olors: Red & Black 

Nickname: Cardinals 

1956 Record: W-6, YS 3, 7: 0 

Evansville = 
Eastern ¥. 

Toledo * 

Murray St. $ 

Dayton *t 

Western Ky. 

Morehead St 

Kent State 

Ohio U. * . 


MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Orono, Me, 
Coach: Harold S. Westerman 
Colors: Pale Blue 
Nickname: Black Bears 
1956 Record: W-5, L-2 
Sep 28 Rhode Island 
Vermont * . 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut * 
Bates 
Colby  ... 
Bowdoin * 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukeo, Wis. 
Coach: John Druze 
Colors: Blue & Old Gold 
Nickname: Warriors 

1956 Record: W-0, L-9, T-0 
Sep 21 Detroit . 
Sep 28 Wisconsin 


7-10 


UNIVERSITY 


Tulane * 

Oct 12 Holy Cross 
Cineinnath 
Tex. Christian ** 
Nov 2 Col. Pacific * 
Pen State * . 
Boston College . 
Nov 23 Arizona t 


MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY OF 


College Park, Md. 

ch: Tommy Mont 
Colors: Red & White 
Nickname: Terrapins 
1956 Record: W-2, L-7, T-1 
Texas A&M ft 
Sep 28 N.C. State * 


Oct 5 Duke 

Oct 12 Wake Fores . 

Oct 19 North Carolina . 6-34 
Oct 26 Tennessee ** 7-H 
Ney 2 South Carolin: . 0-13 
Novy 9 Clemson ...... . 6-6 
Nov 15 Miami, Fi 6-13 
Nov 23 Virginia * ... 


t—at Dallas, Tex. 


MASSACHUSETTS, UNIVERSITY OF 


Amhorst, Mass, 

Coach: Charles C. O'Rourke 
Colors: Maroon & White 
Nickname: Redmen 

1956 Record: W-2, L-5, T-1 
Sep 2i American Int. * 
Sep 28 Boston U 
Oct 12 Connecticut 
Qct 19 Rhode Island 
Oct 26 Northeastern - 
Nov 2 Vermont * 
Noy 8 
Nov (6 


MIAMI, UNIVERSITY OF 


Coral Gables, Fia. 
Coach: Andy Gustafson 
Colors; Orange, Green & White 
Nickname: Hurricanes 
1956 Record: W-8, L-1, T-1 
Sep 21 Houston 
0 Baylor *f .. 
No, Carolina 
Oct 18 No. . State 
Kansas *t . 
Villanova *} 
Florida State 7 
Hand ** 
Florida *? . 
Pittsburgh * 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Oxford, Ohio 
Coach: John Pont 
Colors: Red & White 
Nickname: Hernan ier 

1956 Record: W-7, L-1, T-1 
Sep 28 Western Michigan 
Xavier, 0, 
Kent State 
Oct 19 Ohio U. * 
Purdue ..... 
Bowling Gr 
Marshall * 
Dayton .. 
Cincinnatl . 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


East Lansing, Mich. 
Coach: Hugh D. Daugherty 
Colors: Green & White 
Nickname; Spartans 
1956 Record: W-7, b- 2, T-0 
Sep 28 Indiana : 
Caitornia 
ichigan 
Purdue * ... 
IMinois ** | 
Wisconsin 
Notre Dame 
Minnesota * . 
Kansas State 


MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Coach: Bennie Oosterbaan 
Colors: Maize & Blue 
Nickname: Wolverines 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-0 
Sep 28 So, California 
5 Georgia * 
Michigan State 
Northwestern * 
Minnesota 
lowa * 
Iinois 
indiana * 
Ohio State * 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Minneapolls, Minn. 
Coach: Murray Warmath 
Colors: Maroon & Gold 
Nickname: Gophers 

1956 aera W-65, L-1, T-2 
Washington * 
Purdue * 
Northwestern 
Winois ..... 
Michigan * 
Indiana * 
lowa .. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin * 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Coach: Thad Vann 

Colors: Biack & Gold 
Nickname: Southerners 
e5¢ Record: W-7, L-1, T-t 


id 
= 


Nov 16 
Nov 23 


Chattan 
Ab. ull 
Housto 


Nov i6 Florida 
ba 


Nov 23 : 


State 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE 


State Coll Miss. 
Coach: Wade Walker 
Colors: Maroon & White 
Nickname: Maroons 
1956 Record: W-4, L-6, T-0 
28 Mamphis State * 
Tonnessee 
Arkansas State” ~~, 
Florida a 
Alabama 
Tulane ¢ ... 
Auburn +t 
Louisiana St. 
Mississippi * 
——at Jackson, 
t—at Birmingham, Ala. 


MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY OF 


Oxtord, Miss. 
Coach: John H. Yaught 
Colors: Red & Blus 
Nicknames: Rebels 

1956 Record: W-7, L-3, T-0 
Trinity, Tex) % 
Kentuck 
Hardin- 
Va 


Tulane ¢ .. 
Arkansas f .. 
Houston Ht = 
Louisiana St. 
Tennessee ¢ 
Miss. State 
t—at Memp' Tenn. 
tt—at Jackson, Miss. 


MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF 


Columbia, Mo. 
Coach: Frank Broyles 
Colors: Old seid Black 
Nickname: Tiger 

1956 Record: V4, L-5, T-I 
Sep 2) Vanderbilt ¢ 
Arizona * . 
5 Texas A&M * 
So. Methodist ¢ 
jowa State -.. 5 
Nebraska * 
Colorado... 
Oklahoma * 
Kansas State 
Kansas .......... 


gs 
oc; 


SyRsows 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 


Bozeman, Mont. 

Coach; Tony Storti 

Colors: Blue & Gold 
Nickname: Bobcats 

1956 Record; W-9, L-0, T-0 
Sep 14 So, Dakota State ¢ 
Sep 2) Fresno State 
Oct 5 San Diego NT 
Oct 12 No. Dakota State * 
Oct 19 idaho State 
Oct 26 Omaha _...... 
Nov 2 North Dakota 
Nov 9 Montana * 
Nov i6 Arizona State ft ... 


MONTANA UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Mont, 

Coach: Jerry Williams 
Colors: Copper, Silver & Gold 
Nickname: Serer 

1956 Record: W-1, L-9, T-0 


ming 2 
Oct 4 Brigham Ji 
Denver ** 

Utah State - 
New Mexico * 
idaho .......... 

Montana State _. 
Colorado St. U. * .. 
t—at Billings, Mont. 


NAVY (U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY) 


Annapolis, Md, 

Coach: Eddie Erdotatz 
Colors: Blue & Gold 
Nickname: Midshipmen 
1956 Record: W-6, L-1, T-2 
Boston Gol. 
Wm, & Mary ** 
North Corolina, > 
California 
Georgia ¢ . 
Pennsylvani: 
Notre Dame 
Duke ?t 
Geo. Washington tt 
Army ttt 

t—at Norfolk, Va. 
tt—at Battimore, Md. 
ttt—at Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Conch: Bill Jennings 
Cclors: Scarlet & Cream 
Nickname: Cornhuskers 
1956 Record: W-4, L-6, T-0 
Sep 2! Wash. State * oo. 
Army 
Kansas 
Pittshuroh 
Syracuse * 
issourl _ 
Kansas ** 
lowa State - 
Colorado * . 
Oklahoma ~ 


NEVADA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Reno, Nev. 
Coach: Gordon McEachron 
Colors; Blue & Silver 
Nickname: Wol! Pack 

1856 Record: W-0, L-7, T-! 
Pepperdine {| . 
ar site Sint 
ec co fe * 
Oct a Callt. Aggies 


i 


San Fran, St. t 
Colo, Western ** 
ere St. + 
vismibe dt St. t 
Hiasetam St. 
t—at Las Vegas, 


Nov 2 
Nov § 
Nov 16 


Nev. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Durham, N. H. 
Coach: Glarence Boston 
Colors: Blue & White 
Nickname: Blue Wildcats 
1956 Record: W-3, L-4, T-! 
28 Dartmouth ..., 
Rhode Island 
Maine ** . 
Oct 18 Delaware 
Brandeis * . 
Connecticut 
Springhold . 
Massachusetts * 


NEW MEXICO A&M COLLEGE 


State College, N. M. 
Coach: Anthony Cavallo 
Colors: Crimson & White 
Nickname: A 
1856 Record: 
New Mexico 4 = 


Calit, Poly 
Corpus Christ 
Oct 19 W. Texas State 
Texas Western ¢ 


Nov 2 Arizona State ¢ « 
Nov 9 McMurry *t 13-14 
Nov 16 Omaha *} 20-21 
Nov 23 Colo, Western 

Nov 28 Hardin-Simmons 19-38 


NEW MEXICO, UNIVERSITY OF 


Albuquerque, N. M. 

Coach; Dick Clausen 

Colors: Cherry & Silver 
Nickname: Lobos 

1956 Record: W-4, L-6, T-0 
Sep 2) N. Mexico A&M tt 
Colo, State U. 
Texas Western * 
Utah State ... 
Arizona ¢ 
Montana 
Denver ** 
Wyoming * . 
Air Forces Academy 
Brigham Young * 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, N, C. 

Coach: Earl Edwards 
Colors: Red & White 
Nickname: Wolfpack 
1956 Record: W-3, L-7, T-0 
Sep 2! North Carolina 
Sep 28 Maryland 
Clemson 
Florida St 
piaeig Fia. + 


Duke * 
Wake Forest * 
William & Mary ** . 
Virginia Tech 7 
South Carolina 
t—at Roanoke, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Chape! Hill, N.C, 

Coach: James M. Tatum 
Colors: Carolina Blue & White 
Nickname: Tar Heels 

1956 Record: W-2, L- 7. T-1 
Sep 2! N.C, St 

Sep 28 
Oct 5 
Oct it 
Oct 19 
Oct 26 
Nov 2 
Nov 9 
Nov 23 
Nov 30 


NORTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Grand Forks, N. D. 

Coach: To Be Named 

Colors: Greon & White 
Nickname: Sioux 

1956 Record: W-2, L-6, T-0 
Bemidji St. * ..... 
Augustana, 
Morningside 
South Dakota . 
Se, Dakota St. 
No. Dakota St. 
lowa Teachers . 
Nov 2 Montana State 

Nov 8 Northern Mich. 


NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


Denton, Tox. 

Coach: Odus Mitchell 
Colors: Green & White 
Nickname: Eagles 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-1 
Texas Western +. ‘ 
paleheien A&M 
Ab. Sereay + 
Tulsa $2 
San Jose St. ‘tf 
Trinity. Tex. = 
Chattanooga ** ... 
Youngstown * 
McMurry *+ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston, Ii. 
Coach: Ara Parseghian 
Colors: Purple & White 
Nickname: Wildcats 

1956 Record: W-4, L-4, T-I 
Sep 28 Stanford 
Oct 5 Oregon Sta 
Oct 12 Minnesota * 
Oct 19 Michigan 
Oct 26 fowa ** 
Nov 2 Ohio State 


continued on next page 


Clemson 
Navy * 
Miami, 
Maryland . 
Wake Forest 
Tennessee * 


Duke a 
Virginia * 


. 0-0 
20-34 


59 


Nev 9 Witconsin ~ 
Novi6é Purdue 
Nov 23 IHlineis 


NOTRE DAME, UNIVERSITY OF 


N Dame, Ind. 
Coach: Terry Brennan 
Colors: Biue & Gold 


Nickname: Fighting trish 
1956 Record: W-2, L-8, T-0 
Sep 28 Purdue 

Indias 


Oklahoma 


own 
Se. Catifornla * 
So. Methodist . 
t—at Philadelphia, Pa. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 

Coach: Woody bray 

Colors: Scartet & 


Nickname: Buckey 


Washington 

fitinols * 26-6 
Indiana * 35-14 
Wisconein ... 240 
Northwestern ** |... ue 8-2 
Purdus * . * 

fowa * .. 0-6 
Michigan 6-19 


UNIVERSITY 


Loulsvilte 


OKLAHOMA A&M COLLEGE 


Stillwater, Okta. 

Coach: Clif Speegte 
lors: Orange & Black 

Nickuamet Aggies 


1956 Record: W-3, L-5, T- “2 

Sep Arkansas it |... 7-19 
Sen N. Texas St. ¢ : 

Oot 32-6 


Wichita * 


Hardin-Simmons ff 
Okiahoma .... 
{oat Little Rock, Ark. 
t—at Odessa, Tex. 


OKLAHOMA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Norman, Okla, 

Coach: Charles Wilkinson 
Colors: Crimson & Cream 
Nickname: “eh 
1956 Pe dabel W-10, L-0, Te 0 
Sep Pittsburgh ..... 
lowa State * 
Texas f , 
Kansas ** ..... 
Colorado * 
Kaneas State 
Missouri epee acy eed nae ea 
Notre Dame * “ 
Nebratka .. =a 
Oklahoma A&M * 
t—at Dalias, Tex. 


OMAHA UNIVERSITY 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Coach: Lioyd Cardwett 
Colors: Black & Red 
Nickname: Indians 


y 
mortane State * 
Washington, Mo. 


on b2-0 
21-26 


9 North’n Hl. St. ee 
Nov iG WW. Mexico AEM t ........ 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Coach: Tommy Prothro 
Colors: Orange & Black 
Nickname; Beavors 

1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-1 
Se So. Cafifornia tt ... 
Kansas _..... : 
Northwestern 


Stanford * <r 
t—at Porttand, Ore. 


OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF 


Eugene, Ore. 

Conch: Leonard Casanova 
Colors: Greon & Yettow 
Nickname: Webfoots 
Seat Record: W-4, L-4, T 


21-14 

7-14 

0-6 

Gct 19 Wash. State = 7-7 
Oct 26 Califernia © 28-6 
Now 2 Stanford 7-28 


Nev : bt Vr 

Nev! one cant 

Novas Sreven State ** ; 
f—at Portiend, Ore. 


PACIFIC, COLLEGE OF THE 
se 
yors 
Colors: Orange & Biack 
Nickname: Tigers 
came Resor’ : ite! LS 12 
ry an jo St. ; 
Sep 28 Fresna ‘State Se 
5 Tulsa “{ . 
Kansas State” 
idaho **t _ 
Cincinnat 
Marquette . . 
San Jose State t 
UCLA. FE 
Arizena State ¢ 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


utversity Park, Pa. 
Charles A, Engte 
Colors: Blue & White 
Nickname: Nittany Lions 
1956 Recerd: W-6, L-2, T-1 
28 a ad Calne 
Army * 
Wm. & Mary * 
eee Yanderbitt Sd 
jo! yracuse pete 
West Virginia * ... 
Marquette 
Holy Cross . 
Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coach: Steve Sebo 

Colors: Red & Blur 
Nickname: Red & Blue 
1956 Record: W-4, L-5, T-0 
Sep 28 Penn State * .. 
Dartmouth * ..... 
Princeton 


Columbia ern 
Cornell * 


PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF 


Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Coach: John Michstosen 
Colors: Blue & Gold 
Nickname: Panther 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-1 
Sep 24 Oklahoma * 
Oregen tt _ 
So. Califerni 
Nebraska * 
Army... 
none Dame 
‘actte ~* niteiee 
Wert Virginia ¥ 
Penn Sta 
Miami, 
t—at Port! 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Princeton, N. J, 
Coach: Charles W. Caldwell 
Colors: Orange & Black 
Nickname: Tis 
1956 Record: 
p 28 Rutgers * 
Columb 
Pennsytvania 
Colgate * 
Cornett * . 
Brown _........... 
Harvard 
Yale * . 
Dartmouth 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
caret} Ind. eaten 
0; 
Colors: Old acta & Btack 
Nickname: Boilermakers 
hah aE W-3, L-4, T-2 


mn 


a . 


Notre Dame * 26-14 
Minnesota (4-21 
Wisconsin ~* 6 
Oct 19 Michigan Stat, ‘ 
Oct 26 Miami, 0. 
Nov 2 Iinois ..... 
Nov 9 Qhio State 
Nov 16 Northwestern * 0-14 
Nov 23 Indiana 39-20 


RHODE ISLAND, UNIVERSITY OF 


Kingston, R. 1. 

Ceach: Herb Maack 

Colors: Blue & White 
Nickname: Rams 

1956 Record: W-2, L- =Si T- a 
Sep 21 heaster < 


Springfield ** 
Connecticut 


-o™wW Wen 


RICE INSTITUTE 


Houston, Tex. 
Coach: Jess Neel 
Colors: Blue & 
Nickname: Owls 
1956 Record: W-4, L-6, Me 
Louisiana St. ¢ 
Stanford Lt 


Du 

So. Method 
Texas ¢ ... 
Clemson "t 
Arkansas 
Texas AEM * . 
a cette) 


ray 


RICHMOND, UNIVERSITY OF 


Richmond, Va. 
Conch: Edwin Jd. Merrick 


gg 
29 
Sas 
nw 


i 
22 
se 
3? 


S355 
SaSlan 


zipeaae$ 
tment 


f—at Portsmow' 


|» Wa. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


New Prmemntck. NJ. 
Coach: John R. Stiegman 
Colors; Scar! 


let 
Nickname: Scarlet Kni ba 7 


1956 py caat W-3, L- 
Sen Princeton ......... 
Connecticut * .. 
Colgate 2. 
Oct 19 Lehigh « . 
Oct Richmond * .. 
Delaware “ 
Lafa 

wit 

Columbia... 


SOUTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Cotumbia, S.C. 

Coa Warren Giese 
Coters: Garnet and Black 
Nickname: Gamececks 


1956 Record: W-7, L-3, T-0 

Sep 2 tike *} . wu 7-0 
Sep 28 Wofford * 8-13 
Oct 5 Texas t 

Oct 12 Furman * 3-6 
Oct 24 Clemsen * ... - 0-7 
Nev 2 Maryland * 13-0 
Nov 8 North Carolina : 
Nov ié Virgin is 

Nev 23 Ne. 

Nov30 Wake "Forest 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
Brookings, S.D. 


Coach: Raiph Ginn 

Colors: Yellow and Blue 

Nickname: Jackrabbits 

1956 Recerd: W-4, L-5, T-0 

Sep 14 Montana St. *t 

Sep 2! lowa Tehrs. *t 
rake ¢ 


Augustana. 8.0. { 
Nerth Dakota _... 
rey earate 


SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Vermillion, S.D. 
Coach: Raiph Stewart 
Colors: Nereeition: and White 
Nickname: 

1956 ter i Wed, L-4, T-0 
Sep 21 Ne. Daketa State .. 
Augustana, $.D. * 
orth ik 


Washington, Me. 
lowa Teachers 
towa State 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, | U, OF 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Coach: Don Clark 
Colors: Cardinal and Gold 
Nickname: Trojans 
4956 Record: W-8, L-2. T-0 
Sep Oregon State at 


Se ichigan * 

Ga 4 Pittsbargh *¢ 

Oct 19 California 20-7 
Oct 26 Wash. State * . 28-12 
Nev 2 Washington . 7 
Nov 9 Stanford ** 9-27 
Nov ié Oregon * _ 7 
Nev23 U.C.LLAL * uu... 10-7 
Nov 30 Notre Dama 26-20 


f—at Portland, 0 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIV. 


Dallas, Tex. 

Coach: Bill Meck 
Colors: Red and Bluc 
Nickname: M eeaaye 
1956 Record: W-4, L-6. 
California - 
Georgia Toc 
Missouri *t 
Rice * 
Texas ** . 
Texas A&M 
Arkanatas * 
Baylor ... 
Texas Chris ‘ 
Notre Dame * . 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Stantord, Calif. 

Coach: Charles A. Taytor 
Colors: Cardinal ‘and ¥ White 
Nickname: Indians 

1956 pered: W-4, L-6, T-0 
Sep 21 San Jose State * 


T-0 


Wash. State * 
Het ek 
CLA == 
Oregen * 

ae California 


State 
ra fornia * 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Coach: Fleyd Schwartrwalder 
Cotors: Orange and Bine 
sek Orangemen 
1856 Record: W-7, L-t, T-0 
Sep 28 lowa State ~ 

S Sesten U. * 


21-7 


Oct 12 
Oct 19 
Nev * Pittsburgh 
ov = 
Nov 9 aay, Cross ‘4 


Noy 16 ee 
Nev 23 Wan st Virainin 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 

gene: Poter P. Stevens 
Colors: Cherry and White 

Nickname: Owls 

{956 Record: W-3, L-5, T-0 

5 Bucknell 

Hofstra .... 

Lafayette “* 

M Samora 
uhien . 

DebRWALE once nmernenns 

Gattysbury . 

Guffale * 


TENNESSEE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

Coach: Bowden Wyatt 
Colors: Orange and White 
yet bed Volunteors 


956 Record: W-10, L-0, T-0 
Sep 28 Auburn * ~ 35-7 
Get 5 Mise. State % cece 
Oct 12 Chattanooga * 42-20 
Oct 1S Alabama ¢ 24-0 
Oct 26 Maryland - 34-7 
Nov 2 WN Carol 20-0 
Nev 9 Georgia Tech ** 6-0 
Nov 16 Mississippi ft 27-7 
Nov 23 Kentucky .... 20. 
Mov 30 Vanderbilt * 27-7 
—at ee fone ham, Als. 


t—at Memph is, Tenn, 


TEXAS A&M COLLEGE 


Cofieges Station, Tex. 
Coach: Paul Bryant 
Colors: Maroon and White 
Nickname: Aggies 

1956 Bog Me W-3, L-O, T-! 
Sep 2) Maryland ¢ . 
Toxas Tech 
Missouri 


jor * 
Arkanasas 
So. Methedist *t 
Rice 


exas * - 
t—at Dallas, Tex, 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Fort Werth, Tex. 

Coach: Abe Martin 
Colors: Purple and White 
Nickname: Horned Fr: 
1956 Recerd: W-7, L- 
Sep 2t Kansas "t 
Ohie State 
Arkansas ¢ 
Alabama * 
Texas A&M * 


* +-0 


Se. Methodist © 
t—at Little Rock, Ark. 
TEXAS TECH. COLLEGE 


Lubbock, Tex. 

Ceach: OoWitt T. Weaver 
Scariet and Biack 
Nickname: Red Raiders 
4956 Record: W-2, L-7, T-{ 
Wost Texas St. "} 
Texas A&M *t .. 
Louisiana St. *¢ 
Texas vedere t 
Baylor *¢ . 
Arizona ¢ .. ~ 
Oklahoma A&M 
Tulsa ** sgt 
Hardin-Simmons * 1 
Arkansas ft ——- 
t—at Little Rook, Ark. 


TEXAS, UNIVERSITY OF 


Austin, Tex, 

Ceach: Darrell Royal 

Coters: Orange and White 
Nickname: Lenghorns 

1956 Record: W-!, L-9, T-0 


t—at Daitas, 7 
tf—at Atlanta, Ga. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
oes Andy Pline: 

Ceters: Green and Biee 
Nickname: Green Wave 
1956 Record: W-6, L-4, T-0 
Seg 20 Virginia Tech *¢ 
Texas t re 


Georgia 
Miss, State f - 
Afabama ff 
Ar 


Si 
—at Jackson, Miss. 
t—at Mobile, Ale. 


TULSA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Tulsa, Ohta. 
Coach: Bobby Dobbs 
Colors: Biue, Crimson and Geld 


Nickname: Golden Hurricane 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-I 
Sep 21 


Cincinnati 
Houston * 
Wichita ... 


u. Cc, LL. A. 

Los Anooles, Calif. 

Coach: Henry R. Sanders 

Colors: Blue and Gold 

Nickname: Bruins 

1956 Record: W-7, L-3, T-@ 
20 Florida * 


Iilinois * 


tt Porttand, 
f—at Spokane, Wash. 


UTAH STATE COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah 

Coach: Ev Faunce 

Colors: Navy Blue and White 
Nickname: 
1956 pmeserd 
Se; A alt 


Montana * ...... 
26 Colo. St. U. .. 
Brigham Youn 
idaho * .. 
Denver 
Utah 


UTAH, Alea OF 


Sait Lake Ci 

Coach: Jack + Uirtice 

Colors: Cardinal ame White 
8 


t—at Boiee, Ida. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Coach: Art Guepe 
Colors; Geld and Black 
Nickname: Commodores 
1956 Record: W-5, L-5, T-0 
21 Missouri * 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 
Villanova, Pa. 


‘ait 
Wichita 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Lexington, Va. 
Coach: John Kenna 
Colors: Red, White andYeitew 


Davidson ** 
Wm. & Mary 
Oct 26 Geo. Washington ttt . 


Nev 2 spe ae 0-18 
Nov 9 pies 20-27 
Nov (6 Cita lel t tt 

Noy 28 Virginia Tech ttt 0-45 


t—at Lynchburg, Va. 
ti—at Reanoke, Va. 


VIRGINIA TECH 


Biacksburg, Va. 

cones Frank 0. Moseley 

Colors: Maroon and Orange 

Nickname: Gobbler: 
1956 Record: W-7, L-2, T-! 

20 Tulane ¢ 


West Virginia 

Oct Wm. & M 3-7 
Oct 12 Villanova * 

Gct 19 Virginia ft (4-7 
Oct 26 Florida State 20-7 
Nov 2 Richmond * 46-14 
Nev ake F 13-13 
Nov iG No, Care, St. 35-6 
Nov 28 V.M.i. f 45-0 


tt 
ti—at_ Richm 
tht—at Roanoke, Va. 


VIRGINA, UNVERSITY OF 
Charlotteevitte, Va. 


: James Owens 


Coach: Ben S. Martin 


56 rears wa re Ta 


. State 
t—at Pertiand, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Morgantown, Wve. 
Coach: 
Colors: Old Geld. and Biue 


Nickname: Mountaineers 
Z bd, T-0 


Carel 
nese Richmend, Va. 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Coach: Paul J. Amen 
Colors: Gold and Biack 
Nickname: Demon Ocacens 
1956 Record: W-2, L-5, T- 
Sep 28 


No. St 
Nov 9 Vicginia Tech 
West Miewi nia * 


Clemso 
South Carolina Rs 
& LEE UNIVERSITY 


Nov 23 Syracuse ** 


WASHINGTON 

ens Va. 
ach: To be named 

Ssiors: Blue aud White 


Generals 
L-7, T-0 


WICHITA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Coach: Chalmer 
Colors: Black and Gotd 


Nickname: 
Nickname: Wheatshockers 


nad ee w- -f, 


Centre 1956 Week W-4, L-6, T-8 

Oct i9 Randoiph- Macon Sop Arizona State “*t .. 9-37 
Get 26 Wittenber Sep FH Clacinnati *t 0-21 
Nev 2 Wabash ** Oct S Oklahoma A& §-32 
Nov 9 Sewanee Gct 2 Detroit * ‘ 3 
Nov (6 Hampden-S: Oct 19 Hardin- Simmons 5 
Novy 23 Washington, Mo. * Nov 2 Dayton “ft 

Nov 9 rake *t 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE Novy 6 Houston * 

Nov Villanova 
Pullman, Wash. Nov 30 Tulsa * 


Cosch: Jim Sutherland 
Colers: Scariet and Gray 
Nickname: Cougars 


WILLIAM & MARY, COLLEGE OF 
1956 Record: W-3, L-6, T 
24 Nebraska 


Se , Williamsburg, Va. 

Sep 28 California 14-13 | Soren: Greon, "Gold and Silver 

Oct lowa .. Nickname: Indians 

Oct 12 Stanford 26-40 | 1956 Record: W-0. L-9. T-1 

c regon * ey 

Oct Se. Californ 12-28 se 3s 8 fav, vee : 

Nov 2 Gregon State 8-21 | Oct Viceinia Teoh 

Nev 9 U.C.L.A. 9-28 | Oct 12 Penn State 

Mev 16 Idaho © $3-19 | Get t9 Ma 

ov ashingten 26 Oct 26 West Virginia 
t—at Spokane, W Nov 2 Citadel 2 

WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF | lev 2 Ne. Care, State 

Seattle, Wash. ev 28 Richmend _. 


gta bac ae UNIVERSITY OF 


Madise 
Hoople : "itt Gruhn 
> Cardinal and 


White 


1-0 
6-6 
= 7-13 
Oct 26 0-2! 
Nov 2 Michigan State 0-33 
Nev 9 Northwestern 7-17 
Nov i6 Illinois ** 13-13 
Nov 23 Minnesota 13-13 
WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF 
Laramis, Wys. 


Coach: Robert S. Devaney 
Colors: Brown and Yellow 
Nickname: Soune 
1956 fi 


ies Young ** . 7-6 
30-20 
Nev 2 Air Force Acad 
ov Oktahoma A&M 
Nev 16 ew! susies 20-13 
Nov 28 27-0 


ont Blilings, Ment. 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Cincinnati, Chie 
Coach: Harry Connolly 


Colors: Royal Blue and White 
i perp bap ke 


Detroit 


Kentucky . 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven, Cenn. 
Coach: Jordan Olivar 
Colors: Yale Blue 


Nickname: manana 

1956 Record: ea -{, T- a 

ct 
Nov 9 Pennsyfvania 40-7 
ov 16 Princeton 42-20 
Nov 23 Harvard * 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Round-up 


by BOB RUSSELL 


Corny Salvaterra, Pittsburgh, is stopped by Jim Ridlon (16) and Ed Bailey (right), Syracuse. Pittsburgh won game 14-7. 
Both teams had good records last year, and will be contenders for top eastern gridiron honors again this season. 


PPARENTLY there is no “pla- 
teau” in college football. 

Up, up and always up, year after 
year after year, go interest in the 
game and the overall caliber of play. 
Football writers wear out all the super- 
latives every autumn, then go to work 
coining new ones. 

Oklahoma made 1956 a year to re- 
member by winning its second straight 
national championship and running its 
modern-record winning streak to 40. 
It was one of the “expected” cham- 
pions, like Texas A. and M. in the 
Southwest, Yale in the Ivy League and 
Wyoming in the Skyline. 

But the surprise champions—lowa 
in the Big Ten, Oregon State on the 
Pacific Coast, Tennessee in the South- 
east and Clemson on the Atlantic 
Coast—provided thrills, too, Saturday 
after Saturday. 

Who'll do the happily unexpected 
this time? Michigan? Georgia Tech? 
Arkansas? Washington? Or some real 
underdog? That’s the question that 
keeps football fans coming back to 
those huge stadiums week after week. 

Others come to root for the favor- 
ites, Minnesota, Auburn, Princeton 
and the like this year. But the attend- 
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ance continues to curve upward, de- 
spite television and despite changes in 
formations, rules and recruiting prac- 
tices. 

It’s time for the kickoff. Line up 
those All-Americans, Lou Michaels of 
Kentucky, Don Stephenson of Georgia 
Tech, Alex Karras of Iowa, and the 
rest. Bring on the All-America candi- 
dates, Bob McKeever of Northwestern, 
Clendon Thomas of Oklahoma, Bob 
Reifsnyder of Navy, Gerald Nesbitt of 
Arkansas, and the others. 

The fans can’t wait. 


THe EAST 


N its second official campaign, the old 

Ivy League finds Princeton, second 
last fall, a slight favorite over Yale, 
the defending champion, and rebuilt 
Dartmouth. Cornell looms as a dan- 
gerous dark horse, with Brown and 
Pennsylvania as likely spoilers. 

Charlie Caldwell is building his 13th 
Princeton team around All-Ivy Quar- 
terback Johnny Sapoch, a crunching 
blocker in the single-wing attack and 
a terror on defense. 

Two capable ball-carriers who can 


make this an unlucky autumn for Tiger 
rivals are Tom Morris at tailback and 
Fred Tiley at fullback. Triple-threater 
Morris made a third of Princeton’s 
1956 yardage. Tiley pulverized lines 
last fall until a broken collarbone 
stopped him. 

The only holdovers in the Tiger line 
are Bob Casciola, a fast, powerful 215- 
pound tackle who’s a top hand on both 
offense and defense, and Dave Grubbs, 
an aggressive guard at 205. Center and 
ends are problems, just as they were 
a year ago. 

Products of the finest freshman team 
in four years will help plug the gaps, 
Three who may hear opportunity knock 
early are Center Frank Svetecz and 
Ends Ed Kostelnik and Jon Stansbury. 
Bill McMillan could move up almost as 
fast at wingback. 

Dartmouth finds itself in the 
peculiar position of ranking among the 
pre-season favorites in Ivyland, despite 
the fact that Bob Blackman must re- 
place 10 of the 1956 starters. Joe 
Palermo, a 190-pound guard who’s a 
shrewd, hard-hitting linebacker, is the 
lone holdover. 

Al Krutsch, 202 and a key reserve 
Jast fall, will go at the other guard. 


Brendan McAdams, a 210-pound vet- 
eran of two years as a center reserve, 
and Sam Bowlby, a 222-pound soph- 
omore, could spring a double-barreled 
surprise at tackles. 

Quarterback is a potential trouble 
spot, but sophomore Bill Gundy could 
settle it if he comes along as a starter 
or as a replacement for letterman Dave 
Bradley. Two experienced men, Jim 
Burke and Jim Mueller, and a swift 
175-pound newcomer, John Crouth- 
amel, are top halfbacks. 

It’s rebuilding time at Yale, too. 
Jordan Olivar lost eight starters and 
half of his 22 letter-winning reserves 
from the team that won eight out of 
nine games last fall and turned in a 7-0 
Ivy League record. 

Key men in the Bulldog line will be 
Jack Embersits, a surprisingly rugged 
guard at a mere 170 pounds; Alex 
Kroll, a 220-pound center; Charlie 
Griffith, a 205-pound tackle, and Mike 
Cavallon, a rangy 203-pound end, 

With Dean Loucks now among the 
alumni, Dick Winterbauer may get his 
chance to quarterback the Olivar “T”. 
Like his predecessor, Winterbauer is a 


sharp passer. Top sophomores in the 


Bulldog camp are Harry Olivar, 220, 
at tackle, and Hugh Wyatt at half- 
back. 


Experience in the line and speed in 
the backfield can help Cornell make up 
for a disappointing 1956 season. The 
Big Red, rated right behind Yale in 
pre-season speculation last fall, finished 
dead-last instead, with a 1-6 conference 
standing. 

George “Lefty” James will gear his 
combination “T” and split-T offense to 
Irv Roberson, a 187-pound veteran 
who’s the fastest ball-carrier in the 
East, and Bob McAniff, a steady 180- 
pound halfback. Sophomore Emil 
Bolha may be the starting quarterback. 

In Ed Savitsky, 205, at guard, Dave 
Carl, 210, at tackle, and Gerry Knapp, 
195, at end Cornell has the nucleus of 
an exceptional line. Two sophomores 
who checked in at 200-plus, Tackle 
Tom Revak and End John Sadusky, 
can give the Big Red a lift up front. 

Brown has high hopes, which will 
rise or fall in its second and third 
games—against Yale and Dartmouth. 
Alva Kelley can count on great passing, 
with Frank Finney returning at quar- 
terback and Tony Petrarca moving up 
from the 1956 freshman team. 

The interior line, led by Gil Robert- 
shaw, a 225-pound All-Ivy tackle, 
should be sound. Two other linemen 


who helped the Bruins win four of their 
last five games last fall are Don War- 
burton at center and Larry Kalesnik at 
guard. 

Jack McTigue, a 170-pound ‘half- 
back, leads an impressively long list of 
holdover ball-carriers. Bob Carlin is 
the best of the sophomore halfbacks. 
At ends, where graduation took three 
good ones, sophomore Chuck Olobri is 
an important addition. 

At Penn, Steve Sebo is having 
trouble finding a quarterback who can 
pass and direct the intricate, but ef- 
fective multiple offense. The Quakers 
must develop more quickness and im- 
prove the blocking in the line to equal 
their 4-3 Ivy record of a year ago. 

Frank Riepl, a halfback starter for 
the third straight season, is the key 
man in the backfield. The line will be 
built around two 200-pound veterans, 
Guard Pete Keblish and End Dave 
Weixelbaum, and Dennis Troychek, a 
220-pound tackle who was a star soph- 
omore last fall. 

The retirement of Lou Little and the 
graduation of Claude Benham leaves 
Columbia under new management and 
without a good passing attack, both for 
the first time within the memory of the 
oldest settler on Morningside Heights. 

Buff Donelli will install the single 
wing and gear it to Harvey Brookins, a 
sophomore who may be the best Lion 
running back since Lou Kusserow. Two 
halfbacks, Ed Spraker and Brad How- 
ard, return and sophomore Newell 
Wilder moves up to go at fullback or 
quarterback. 


Holdovers in the line at Ron Szczy- 
powski at end and George Pappas and 
Gene Appel at guards. Ed Eschenbaum, 
a 205-pound tackle, is the top lineman 
among the new hands. 


Another major rebuilding program 
is on this fall at Harvard, where John 
Yovicsin replaced Lloyd Jordan as head 
coach. Walt Stahura, a triple-threater 
who was a single-wing tailback last 
fall, and Dick McLaughlin, an ex- 
perienced quarterback, are keys to the 
new “T.” 

Two big tackles, Bob Shaunessy, 
217, and Hal Anderson, 218, will be 
bulwarks in the new line. Rangy, 194- 
pound Tom Hooper is a competent 
all-around end. 

Navy, Pitt and Army anticipate a 
three-cornered struggle for national 
recognition and the Lambert Trophy. 
symbolic of the eastern championship. 
However, Syracuse, the 1956 winner, 
remains a threat and Penn State could 


mangle the form chart this season. 

Eddie Erdelatz served notice on 
Navy’s opponents, when he terminated 
“the best spring practice we ever 
had,” after only 17 days of work. The 
Middies have depth, experience and 
a line that averages 213—the biggest 
in Erdelatz’s eight years at Annapolis. 

In 235-pound Bob Reifsnyder, Navy 
has one of the most accomplished 
linemen in college football. The “Big 
Reif,” an All-America nominee as a 
sophomore tackle last season, made a 
spectacularly successful switch to cen- 
ter in spring practice. 

Tony Stremic, a 203-pound guard, 
is another mainstay in the veteran line. 

Three backfield regulars return, the 
masterful Tom Forrestal at quarter- 
back, Ned Oldham, Navy’s leading 
ground-gainer the last two years, at 
left half and small, but rugged Dick 
Dagampat at fullback. 

So solid are the Middies in experi- 
enced talent that not one newcomer 
ranked about the No. 3 unit at the 
end of spring drills. However, Quarter- 
back Joe Tranchini, Left Half Bob 
Correll and Tackle Larry Boyer are 
sophomores of unusual promise. 

John Michelosen is rebuilding his 
Pitt line around Charley Brueckman, 
the best Panther center in 25 years, 
and Dan Wisniewski, a 215-pound 
holdover at guard. The 205-pound 
Brueckman may startle All-America 
selectors with his spectacular two-way 
performances. 


Although Right Half Jim Theodore 
is the only backfield returnee, Dick 
Bowen has experience and sophomore 
Andy Sepsi shows exceptional ability. 
Bill Kaliden learned the tricks of the 
quarterback trade as a sophomore 
understudy to Corny Salvaterra last 
season. 


There’s unusual size at tackles, with 
Jim McCusker, 241, and Ron Kissel, 
225, seeking starting assignments. 
There’s no end to equal Joe Walton, 
a 1956 All-American, but towering 
Art Gob and versatile Dick Scherer 
can prevent too big a drop-off there. 

An experienced quarterback, Dave 
Bourland—Army’s first in three years 
—will pilot the Black Knights through 
what Earl H. “Red” Blaik sees as pos- 
sibly the toughest schedule one of his 
squads has ever faced. Gil Roesler 
returns as a starting halfback. 

The only other holdovers are two 
190-pound linemen, Center Jim Ker- 
nan and All-America Guard-nominee 

Continued on next page 
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Stan Slater. Bill Rowe, Slater’s 198- 
pound substitute, and two big reserves, 
Fred Wilmoth, 235, and Bill Melnik. 
225, will try to hold the line at tackles. 

Backfield speed is a problem, since 
the knee of pell-mell Halfback Gene 
Mikelonis has been slow to mend, 
following an operation. Vince Barta, 
a two-year letterman, and Mike Mor- 
ales, a halfback regular part of last 
season, are top men at fullback. 

At Penn State. Rip Engle is depend- 
ing on his No. 2 backfield of a year 
ago—A] Jacks at quarterback, Bruce 
Gilmore at left half, Andy Mocoyni at 
right half and 225-pound Maurie 
Schleicher at fullback. They outshone 
the starters at times last season. 


The Nittany Lion has every reason 
to roar over the wealth of talent at 
center and ends. Charley Ruslavage, 
Steve Garban and 225-pound sopho- 
more Bud Kohlhaas stand out at 
center. As was the case last fall, Paul 
North, Les Walters and Jack Farls 
can share the work at ends. 

Although they aren’t big, 185-pound 
Joe Sabol and 190-pound sophomore 
Sam Stellatella are exceptional guards. 
Sabol is a duplicate of Sam Valentine, 
the All-American with whom he 
_ teamed a year ago. Willard “Bull” 
Smith, a 1955 letterman, is another 
solid guard. 

Despite the departure of Jim Brown, 
Syracuse remains one of the top teams 
in the East. The Orange is three-deep 
in experienced quarterbacks, with 
Chuck Zimmerman, Ferd Kuczala and 
Chuck Fogarty. Ed Coffin is back to 
insure fine fullbacking. 

Key man in Ben Schwartzwalder’s 
wing-T will be Ernie Jackson, a 190- 
pound wingback who may switch to 
left half, Brown’s old slot, this fall. If 
Bob Velie, a 185-pound newcomer, can 
fill the left half vacancy, Jackson will 
remain at the wing station. 

Syracuse has two top linemen in 
Dick Lasse, a fine all-around end at 
210, and Chuck Strid, a 225-pound 
veteran who'll switch from tackle to 
inside guard in the unbalanced line. 
Two sophomores, Charlie Wink, 190, 
and Bob Yates, 225, will try to plug 
the gap at center. 

Dr. Eddie Anderson has every rea- 
son to celebrate his new status as 
“dean” of college football coaches. His 
32nd year in the business—and his 
ld4th at Holy Cross—finds the good 
doctor loaded with more than his quota 
of big talented athletes. ~- 
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Jim Healy, the 210-pound guard who 

was a sensation as a sophomore last 
season, anchors a solid line. Joe Moore, 
a 220-pound veteran, returns at tackle, 
and Vince Promuto, a sophomore 
who’s just as large, moves up to the 
varsity guard corps. 
To run his “T” and multiple offense, 
Anderson has Tom Greene at quarter- 
back. Rugged, 190-pound Dick Surrette 
is held over at fullback and 180-pound 
Ed Hayes at halfback. Two big sopho- 
more additions to the backfield are 
John Frietas and Bob O’Brien. 

It will be a building year at Colgate, 
as Fred Rice takes the helm, after five 
years as backfield coach. All that re- 
mains of last fall’s first unit are two 
fine tackles, Ralph Antone, 209, and 
Bill Usinger, 201. Dick Randall, the 
No. 1 end reserve of 1956, will start. 

The Red Raiders will have two of 
the tiniest left halfbacks anywhere in 
149-pound Walt Betts and 167-pound 
sophomore Ed Pell. However, Ted Boe- 
cuzzi, a 185-pound right half, and Ber- 
nie Dailey, a 206-pound sophomore 
fullback, will raise the backfield aver- 
age. 

Mike Holovak is happy over the two- 
unit system he introduced at Boston 
College a year ago. Because of it, no 
less than 13 of his Eagles have real 
experience this fall. With Don Allard 
at quarterback and Al Miller at right 
half, B.C. has two of the best in the 
area. 

Tom Joe Sullivan is a holdover at 
left half and Harry Ball a 230-pound 
newcomer at the vital fullback slot. 
Veterans in the line are 235-pound 
Tackle Leon Bennett and versatile End 
John Flanagan. Frank Moretti at tackle 
and Don Tosi at end are sophomores 
who'll help. 

The Eagles will abandon Fenway 
Park this season to open their own new 
Alumni Field. A Sept, 21 game with 
Navy will mark the formal dedication. 

Prospects at Villanova are the bright- 
est since 1952. Two reasons are Don 
Luzzi, a 225-pound tackle whom many 
call the No. 1 Mainliner lineman of all 
time, and Eddie Michaels Jr., the 215- 
pound veteran who alternated between 
tackle and guard last season. 

Frank Reagan retains three-fourths 
of his starting backfield, Billy Magee 
at quarterback, Rick Sapienza at left 
half and Jack Devereaux, who went 
from No. 4 to No. 1 last fall, at full- 
back. Top sophomore linemen are Dick 


Keyser, 240, at tackle and Ed Lemkin 
at center. 

Boston University will hitch its 
wing-T to the passing of Quarterback 
Len Hill and the power running of Full- 
back Jimmy Dean. Steve Sinko starts 
his first term as head coach with all 
three of 1956’s top runners, Dean, 
Larry Fennessey and Jim Courville, on 
hand. 

The Terrier end corps, led by 28- 
year-old Jack Regan, is sound. Chuck 
Wanosky is the standout at center and 
213-pound Ed Paulauskas at tackle. 
Heading the list of fine newcomers are 
End Phil Kearney, Guard Len Pare and 
Halfback Paul Cancro. 

Rutgers needs time to build depth 
and strengthen its passing and its pass 
defense, but time is short. The Queens- 
men open on the road against power- 
ful Princeton. Bill Austin and Jay Hun- 
ton return at tailback and wingback in 
the single wing John Stiegman employs. 

With Larry Muschiatti at guard, 
Dick Pfeiffer at tackle and Chuck Wer- 
muth at end, the line should be a good 
one. Sophomores who can bolster it 
are Tackles Bill Pulley and Dave Tal- 
bott, Guard Paul Gustin and End Bob 
Simms. Jim Rogers is a promising new 
blocking back. 

Things are looking up at Temple, 
where Pete Stevens starts his second 
season as head coach, with the best 
and the most reserve strength in years. 


Held over from last season is the 
first-string Owl backfield of Quarter- 
back Bud Fahey, Left Half Jim Thomp- 
son, Right Half Jack Charters and Full- 
back Bill Medve. The explosive speed 
of Tony DiSantis at halfback also adds 
to Stevens’ optimism. 

Two king-size veterans, Matty Do- 
browolski, 230, and Paul Kulinski, 225, 
will hold forth at tackles. One sopho- 
more, 210-pound Paul Holloway, may 
start at center, while another, Bill 
Schoen, can help at end, where there’s 
a critical shortage. 

Delaware has speed and surprising 
depth in the backfield that will run 
Dave Nelson’s wing-T. Denny Luker 
is top man among the halfback hold- 
overs and Johnny Turner the stand- 
out among the newcomers. Larry Ca- 
tuzzi returns at quarterback. 

As a nucleus for a new line, the 
Blue Hens have 210-pound Bob Jones 
at guard and Joe Harvanik, a star 
tackle a year ago, and Ben Klinger at 
ends. Two big sophomores will lend a 
hand, Mark Hurm, 220, at center and 
John Mordas, 200, at tackle. 


tHE SOUTH 


ING Football brooks no warmups 
in the proud land below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Instead, the mighty monarch decreed 
a season-opening Sept. 21 struggle he- 
tween Georgia Tech and Kentucky, 
two of- the top Southeastern Confer- 
ence teams, and followed it a week 
later with a battle between Tennessee, 
the defending champion, and Auburn, 
the pre-season favorite. 

That sort of warfare will continue 
all autumn in the South’s biggest and 
best balanced league. Football was 
never better, nor competition hotter. 

Auburn plans to keep SEC rivals on 
the run with what may be the greatest 
ball-carrying combination in Dixie, 
Left Half Tommy Lorino and Right 
Half Bobby Hoppe. Lorino led the na- 
tion with an 8.44-yard rushing average 
last fall. Hoppe was second to him in 
the SEC with 6.5. 

Ralph Jordan has constructed a new 
line around Jimmy Phillips, a 205- 
pound All-America end nominee, and 
Ben Preston, a 215-yound tackle who’s 
the key interior lineman. Two sopho- 
mores will start, Zeke Smith, 210, at 
guard and Jackie Burkett, 215, at 
center. 

However, another newcomer, Johnny 
Kern, is on an even bigger spot. He 
moved into the quarterback slot, where 
graduation took Howell Tubbs and 
Jordan cut the No. 2 man, Jim Cook, 
in a disciplinary move. But Kern, 
crafty and fast, will develop quickly 
as a split-T pilot. 

If Tennessee slips off the top rung, 
blame it on the lack of a tailback like 
its All-Everything of a year ago, 
Johnny Majors. However, Bowden 
Wyatt has built carefully, so his third 
year at Knoxville isn’t likely to be 
disastrous. 

The Volunteers are heavy on back- 
field experience, including the second 
unit, which has returned intact. Bill 
Anderson, a 195-pound wingback, is a 
likely standout. Tommy Bronson, 200, 
Carl Smith, 190, and sophomore Neyle 
Sollee, 170, are jockeying for the full- 
back post. 

Three relatively small, but quick and 
rugged linemen who'll play important 
roles are 190-pound Jim Smelcher at 
tackle and 189-pound Bill Johnson and 
913-pound sophomore Joe Lukowski 
at guards. Ends and the other tackle 
are major problems. 


Although it lacks the throttle-open 
speed it had a year ago. Mississippi 
has far too many old hands to be 
counted out as a contender. John 
Vaught has Ray Brown, the leading 
SEC passer of 1956 and a dangerous 
runner, to quarterback his split-T 
variations. 

He'll direct an all-senior backfield, 
with Leroy Reed at left half, Billy Lott 
at right half and 200-pound Broncho 
Bill Hurst at fullback. Ball-carrying 
help will come from numerous new 
men, especially Billy Rittman, behind 
Reed, and Charley Flowers, behind 
Hurst. 

Ole Miss is tough at tackles, with 
Gene Hickerson, a 220-pound All- 
America nominee, and Wayne West, 
another 215-pound old hand. Jackie 
Simpson, 202, and Milt Grain, 215, 
are proven at guard and center. Top 
sophomores include Tackle Aub San- 
ders and Guard Butch Kempinska. 

Georgia Tech, winner of six major 
bowl games in as many years, has re- 
vived the spread-T and gone to a wide- 
open offense. The Yellowjackets, Bobby 
Dodd fears, are too inexperienced to 
play conservative football and wait to 
capitalize on an opponent's errors, as 
of yore. 

Major reconstruction at Tech began 
with Don Stephenson, a 195-pound 
All-America center and the No. 1 SEC 
linebacker. It took in Jerry Nabors, a 
big, versatile end; Stan Flowers, a 
'200-pound left half, and Leon Askew, 
a 205-pound guard. Then the real ex- 
perience ran out. 

Seldom in Dodd’s 13 years have 
sophomores been so important. One, 
Cal James, is likely to start at right 
half. Others who must play often and 
well, if Tech is to be a winner, are Left 
Half Floyd Faucette, Quarterback Fred 
Braselton, Tackle Raus Mason and End 
Jack Rudolph. 

Kentucky has the South’s greatest 
lineman, Lou Michaels, the 230-pound 
tackle who was a consensus All-Amer- 
ican as a junior last season. Another 
holdover, Bob Collier, stands out at 
guard. Versatile Doug Shively and im- 
proving John Cornelius are set at ends. 

Blanton Collier may start a sopho- 
more at quarterback, even though 
Kenny Robertson, the No. 2 man of a 
year ago, is still around. Terrific 
spring performances by Lowell Hughes 
and Jerry Eisaman stamped those two 
new Wildcats for stardom. 

Although a reserve most of last sea- 
son, Bobby Cravens led the Kentucky 


ground-gainers, as a 191-pound sopho- 
more halfback. He’s back and Collier 
can run him with another newcomer 
of equal promise, 200-pound Glenn 
Shaw. Both have tremendous speed 
and power. 

Few teams can match Florida’s rec- 
ord of steady improvement in SEC 
warfare the last few years. It will 
continue this fall, if Bob Woodruff can 
build a second unit to go with Gator 
veterans who'll man the first team. 

Florida holds over two excellent 
228-pound tackles, Charlie Mitchell 
and Vel Heckman, and brings up a 
248-pound sophomore, Charlie Baetz- 
man, to make that position still strong- 
er. In Dan Pelham, the Gators have 
an accomplished 203-pound end. 

Jim Rountree is the leading man in 
a halfback troupe that’s loaded with 
speed. Both he and sophomore Don 
Deal are unusually dangerous in the 
open field. At quarterback, the Gators 
have 144-pound veteran Jimmy Dunn 
and 185-pound sophomore Mickey 
Ellenberg. 

Mississippi State makes no attempt 
to avoid a dark horse billing. The 
Maroons lost four games, to Tulane. 
Mississippi, Auburn and Alabama, in 
the last three minutes last season. to 
finish with a 2-5 SEC record. Their 
luck, they reason, can’t be that bad 
again. 

The biggest reason for optimism is 
Billy Stacy, the 180-pound split-T gen- 
eral. Maroon partisans call Wade 
Walker’s prize pupil the best quarter- 
back in college football. State has what 
may be the best pair of centers in the 
South in Jimmy Dodd and Jack 
Benson. 

Molly Halbert returns at fullback, 
Bubber Trammell at left half and 
Bobby Tribble’ at tackle. Few sopho- 
mores will make this team, but Left 
Half Willie Daniel, End Ned Brooks 
and Guard Jimmie Daniels are likely 
to be the exceptions. 

Louisiana State, on the other hand, 
must have help from its newcomers. 
They'll bring new speed to the back- 
field and help in the line, where Paul 
Dietzel lost six 1956 starters. Much de- 
pends on two line veterans, 210-pound 
tackle Al Aucoin and 195-pound 
Guard Ed Cassidy. 

Tiger backfield holdovers are Win 
Turner at quarterback, Jimmy Taylor, 
195, at fullback, and J. W. Brodnax, 
185, at right half. They'll be abetted by 
such sophomores as 200-pound Left 
Half Billy Cannon, Quarterback War- 
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ren Rabb and Fullback Max Fugler. 

Serious inexperience in the line will 
handicap Tulane’s collection of bril- 
liant backs. Andy Pilney hopes the 
other forwards can come up to Will 
Billon at end, Charley Hanson at 
tackle and Ben Tyler at center. Sopho- 
more Neal Jones will spell Tyler. 

The Green Wave has a talented and 
experienced split-T general in Gene 
Newton and a promising sophomore 
understudy in Dick Petitbon. In a 
squad loaded with backs who can go, 
Claude “Boo” Mason stands out at 
right half and sophomore Fred Dick- 
erson at left half, 

Art Guepe has introduced the 
“Vandy-T”, something like a cross be- 
tween the Michigan State multiple of- 
fense and a nuclear fission formula, 
at Vanderbilt. To make it go, he has 
the power running of Phil King, 210, 
at left half and Jimmy Ray, 195, at 
fullback. 

Holdovers will bolster the lines, 
especially George Deiderich at guard 
and Bob Laws and Bob Taylor at ends. 
Sophomore help will come from Guard 
Joe Bates, Center Carl Archbold and 
Tackle Dick Thompson. Tom Moore 
is a 205-pound addition to a fine half- 
back corps. 


Georgia will unleash a double-bar- 
relled sophomore surprise at quarter- 
back in Charley Britt and Tommy 
Lewis. Strong running will also mark 
Wally Butts’ 19th year as head coach, 
with Jeff Davis and Carl Manning al- 
ternating at left half and Don Sober- 
dash new at right half. 


Riley Gunnels, a 221-pound tackle, 
is the only lineman left from last sea- 
son. Bulldog chances hinge on new 
men, like Quinton Smith, a junior- 
college All-America end, Dave Lloyd, 
a Texas Tech transfer, at center and 
Al Francis, a Notre Dame transfer, at 
center or guard. 


Improvement is the keynote at Ala- 
bama. Depth and speed, the products 
of two years of patient building by J. 
B. Whitworth, may make the Crimson 
Tide rise again this fall. A 178-pound 
sophomore, Gary O’Steen, will stand 
out as the No. 1 left half and the No. 2 
quarterback. 

Alabama has a solid nucleus of vet- 
erans in Don Owens at end, Dave 
Sington and Glen Graham at tackles, 
Billy Rains at guard and Jim Loftin 
at fullback. Sophomores who'll help up 
front are 219-pound Tackle Chuck 
Allen and 200-pound Guard Don 
Cochran. 
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ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 
—It’s Duke if by land, Clemson if by 
air, in a tight ACC race. But what 
about Maryland, the perennial power 
which slipped last season under an 
amazing run of misfortunes? 

Duke has a big, powerful line to 
block for bruising ball-carriers like 
190-pound Wray Carlton at halfback 
and 197-pound Hal MeElhaney at full- 
back. 

Beyond Tom Topping, a versatile 
210-pound veteran, tackle is a prob- 
lem. However, two big sophomores, 
Jim Gardner, 211, and Jim Swofford, 
229, can help solve it. Other line stand- 
outs are 223-pound Guard Roy Hord 
and End Bill Thompson, Mike McGee 
is a fine new guard. 

Bill Murray has two worries, finding 
a quarterback to succeed Sonny Jur- 
gensen, and generating speed in the 
ponderous Blue Devils. Bob Brod- 
head and sophomores George Harris 
and Jerry McGee are trying to solve 
te signal-calling dilemma. 

Newcomers have given Clemson the 
air attack that its ACC champions 
lacked last fall. With Harvey White, a 
205-pound quarterback, throwing and 
George Usry, a 170-pound left half, 
and Emil Zager, a 190-pound end, 
catching, the Tiger overhead offense 
will be hard to handle. 

That will make veteran ball-carriers, 
like Charlie Horne, 170, at right half, 
and Mike Dukes, 195, at fullback, more 
dangerous than ever. 

Guard is a strong point, as Frank 
Howard builds his 18th Clemson team. 
Five old hands return, headed by 210- 
pound Leon Kaltenbach and 200-pound 
John Grdijan. Jim McCanless, 220, is 
the only veteran tackle, but 230-pound 
sophomore Jim Padgett shows 
promise. 

Maryland is back, probably as an 
ACC contender and possibly as a na- 
tional power. Tommy Mont retains 
29 letter-winners, including numerous 
topflight performers, from his  ill- 
starred 1956 squad. 

Fred Hamilton, the 185-pound “iron 
man”, and Howie Dare, who was side- 
lined by illness last season, return at 
halfbacks. Backfield additions from 
last year’s freshmen include Jim Joyce, 
a 195-pound halfback, and Larry Cas- 
parro, a 200-pound fullback. 

Top men in the Terrapin line are 
Gene Alderton, 205, at center, Fred 
Cole, 225, at tackle and Paul Tonetti, 
200, at guard. Sophomores who'll 
shine this season and the next two in- 
clude 215-pound Guard Rod Breedlove 


and 218-pound Tackle Charlie Car- 
roll. 

More depth in experience could help 
South Carolina repeat its 1956 ACC 
standing of 5-2. Warren Giese has two 
outstanding runners in King Dixon at 
left half and Alex Hawkins at right 
half. John Saunders, a 205-pound 
sophomore, is a welcome addition at 
fullback. 

Tackle is a Gamecock strong point, 
with the brilliant 225-pound John 
Kompara, held over and Ed Pitts, 210, 
and Kirk Phares, 220, moving up from 
last year’s freshman team. In Julie 
Derrick, South Carolina has an end 
with ability, experience and size. 

The big problem is at quarterback, 
where the Gamecocks knocked out five 
in the spring. 

North Carolina State will gear its 
multiple offense to 183-pound Dick 
Christy at right half and counter with 
the scatback sprints of 156-pound Dick 
Hunter at left half. All-ACC John Col- 
lar returns at end along with 210- 
pound Bob Pepe. Jim Oddo stands out 
at center. 

Since the Wolfpack is long on ex- 
perience, with a letterman at every po- 
sition, it will be hard for a sophomore 
to make the first string. However, 
Earle Edwards has three who might 
in John Lawrence, 215, at guard, Joe 
Mazutis, 206, at end, and Pete Seese, 
170, at halfback. 

If Jim Tatum can put together a 
passing attack, his second North Caro- 
lina team will be dangerous. In addi- 
tion to experience, speed and spirit, 
the Tarheels have an exceptional end 
in 210-pound Buddy Payne and an- 
other good one in Jim Jones, who’s 
190. 

Much depends on veteran Dave 
Reed at quarterback. Sound fullback- 
ing is assured by 200-pound Giles 
Gaca and 210-pound sophomore Bob 
Shupin. Among other newcomers who 
can play vital roles are Cornell John- 
son at halfback and 230-pound Mike 
McDade at tackle. 

More manpower brightens the out- 
look at Wake Forest. A big line will 
feature 225-pound George Johnson at 
tackle and 200-pound Eddie Moore at 
center. One product of the new depth 
of the Demon Deacons is Tom Spicer, 
a 220-pound sophomore. who'll play 
behind Moore. 

Charlie Carpenter returns to quarter- 
back the Paul Amen split-T, with 
sophomore Charlie Parker to help. 
Jim Dalrymple heads a fast halfback 


corps, in which Bruce Nunnally is a 
fine newcomer, Ralph Brewster is a 
talented returnee at end. Guards re- 
main Amen’s No, 1 problem. 

Virginia is the kind of team that 
could climb, in the second season of 
Ben Martin’s rebuilding program. The 
Cavaliers have Jim Bakhitar, a 198- 
pound fullback, who gained 879 yards 
last fall, and Nelson Yarbrough, a big 
quarterback, who passed for 626. 

Fred Polzer. who caught 24 Yar- 
brough throws for 221 yards, returns 
at end, where a 218-pound sophomore, 
Dave Graham, is a fine new hand. Key 
men up front are Jim Keyser, 212, at 
guard and Hal Outten, 222, at tackle. 
New backs to watch are Bob Davids 
and Carl Moser. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE—West 
Virginia and Virginia Tech are set for 
a two-way battle in the SC. However, 
George Washington is planning a 
flanking‘ attack on both of them. 

Art Lewis starts his eighth term at 
West Virginia with an experienced line, 
led by one of the greatest guard com- 
binations in college football, Chuck 
Howley and Joe Nicely, both 220. 
Major sophomore additions are Bill 
Trozzo, 230, at tackle and J. D. Miller, 
210, at center. 

Quarterback will remain a problem, 
unless reinstated Chuck Simpson or 
one of the others can ignite Mickey 
Trimarki. If that happens, watch out 
—the 195-pound veteran has tremen- 
dous ability in every phase of split-T 
operations. 

Fine fullbacking is assured by the 
presence of 215-pound Larry Krutko 
and 195-pound Noel Whipkey. Bruce 
McClung could develop into a top-flight 
end. Paul ““Whitey” Mikanik and soph- 
omore Dave Rider must help make 
up for a thinness at halfbacks. 


At Virginia Tech, Frank Moseley, 
who did a lot with a little last season, 
has considerably more to work with 
this year. Jimmy Lugar will quarter- 
back the Gobbler split-T, with Ray 
England alternating at fullback and 
halfback. Frank Eastman is a versatile 
sophomore back. 

Carroll Dale, a 194-pound end who 
was a starter as a freshman a year ago, 
will make a strong bid for the “All” 
teams. Ken Byrd is another high-rank- 
ing sophomore end, 

Both because of his ability and his 
223 pounds, Jim Burks stands out at 
tackle. Except for him, the linemen are 
a bit small by SC standards. However, 
Ben Schmidt is a veteran guard at 185 


and Ken Wheeler a rapidly-improving 
one at 195. 

Adequate replacements for eight 
graduated linemen pose a problem for 
Gene “Bo” Sherman. who coached 
George Washington to a 7-1-1 record 
and a Sun Bowl victory last season. 
The No. 1 unit was a pleasant surprise, 
however, in spring drills. 

Ray Looney remains to give the Co- 
lonials sharp “T” quarterbacking. 
Halfback work is in the hands of vet- 
erans, too, with 195-pound Mike Som- 
mer and 180-pound Dick Claypool re- 
turning. 

In Bill Berry and Fran Gleason, 
George Washington has two rangy. 
versatile ends. Ron DeMelfi, a 200- 
pound sophomore, can be a standout 
at center. Guards and tackles, except 
for 210-pound Bob Jewett, are the 
weakest points, going into September 
practice. 

Experience in the line will make 
Davidson dangerous. Bill Dole starts 
with a fine nucleus of Bill Price, 190, 
at center, Dave Fagg, 205, at tackle, 
and Dale Gramley, 183, at guard. 
Craig Wall, a two-letter man although 
only a junior, ranks with the SC’s 
best ends. 

Paul Barbee, the 160-pound speed- 
ster with “fluid drive”, returns at left 
half. Ralph Setzler moves up at right 
half, pushed by 170-pound sophomore 
John Heath West. Two young giants, 
Dave Warden and Dave McCullough, 
show unusual ability at fullback. 

If Ed Merrick can find a replacement 
for Richmond’s leading ground-gainer, 
George Riggs at right half, and build 
depth at guards, the Spiders may climb 
back above the .500 mark. 

Richmond packs a solid 1-2 punch, 
with swift 175-pound Left Half Dave 
Ames racing outside and hard-charg- 
ing 200-pound Fullback Buddy Davis 
pounding inside. Four lettermen re- 
turn at quarterback, so all that’s 
needed is a capable replacement for 
Riggs, perhaps Dan Wagner. 

Merrick is molding his line around 
Pat Lamberti, a 225-pound tackle, 
who was a sensation as a sophomore 
last fall, and Dick Eaton, a rangy 220- 
pound center and top linebacker. 

Continued improvement is likely at 
Virginia Military, where John Mc- 
Kenna retains 21 of the 26 Keydets 
who lettered last season. For line 
strength, he has Jim McFalls, 220, at 
tackle, and the veteran Lou Farmer, 
195, and sophomore Howie Moss, 190. 
at guards, 


Two 175-pound veterans are key 
men in the backfield, Sam Woolwine 
at fullback and Bobby Jordan at half- 
back. Sam Horner, 185. and Ken 
Scott, 180, are sophomores who see 
quite a bit of service as halfbacks. 
Nick Evanusich is the No. 1 man in a 
capable set of ends. 

The Citadel is rebuilding and switch- 
ing to the split-T, under a new coach 
Eddie Teague. Thus a lot depends on 
how rapidly Jack Griffin, a 205-pound 
quarterback schooled in the pro-T, can 
learn the new offense. Ed Dzanis is the 
top fullback operative, at 190, 

Line holdovers are Connie Tuza, 200, 
at guard, Joe Keller, 205, at center 
and Al Baron, 210, at tackle. Carl 
Wunderler, a 210-pound sophomore, is 
another promising guard. At ends 
Teague has Bob Saunders, a 212-pound 
veteran, and Paul Maguire, a 185- 
pound sophomore. 

Furman retains virtually all of its 
1956 squad, including the spectacular 
left half, Jerry Penland, and three 
huge tackles, Leo Bland, 265, Don 
Markofski, 225, and sophomore Walt 
Eaves, 220. The 180-pound Penland 
missed the SC rushing championship 
by a mere five yards. 

Homer Hobbs has two fine fullbacks 
in 105-pound Jimmy Grant and 180- 
pound sophomore Hickey Horton. Two 
other big boys who'll keep the Purple 
Hurricane on its way up are Dick 
Pfeifer, a 210-pound end veteran, and 
Hinton Davis, a 212-pound sophomore 
guard. 

To get full use out of the biggest 
William and Mary squad since 1952, 
Jackie Freeman will go to the two-unit 
system. The Indians will hitch their 
split-T wagon to the bright star of 
Charlie Sidwell, a 210-pound halfback 
would could wind up as a consensus 
All-American. 4 

Tom Secules, 210, at quarterback, 
Len “Boom-Boom” Rubal, 212, at half- 
back, and Russ Lutz, 190, at fullback 
will try to make everyone forget last 
year’s dismal 0-9-] record. 

The two new giants in, the line are 
sophomore Tackles Al Crow, 265, and 
Mike Lashley, 235. Bill Rush is experi- 
enced and capable at center, as is Larry 
Peccatiello at end. There’s a serious 
lack of depth at both positions, how- 
ever. 

Experience is an asset and lack of 
size a handicap to Washington and 
Lee in its third season of what the 
trustees term “amateur” football. Big- 
gest of the Generals are Glenn Wat- 
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ring, a 195-pound tackle, and Jack 
Daughtrey, a 190-pound split-T quar- 
terback. 

Other regulars held over from last 
season are Corky Briscoe, 175, at half- 
back, Ira Samelson, 188, at guard. and 
Pete Doyle, 180, at center. Sophomores 
who'll continue the experiment in pur- 
ity are Quarterback Rich Aberson, End 
- John Silver and Center Dick Young. 

It's easy to pick the No. | independ- 
ent team in the South. It’s Miami, No. 
6 last year in every national poll and 
tops in the nation in total defense. 

Andy Gustafson will continue to 
power the Miami drive series with 
alternating units, even though 13 of 
last season’s first 22 have departed. 
The Hurricane could have two All- 
Americans this year in 185-pound 
Right Half John Varone and 193- 
pound center Vester Newcomb. 

Charley Diamond at 220 and Gary 
Greaves at 206 will form an outstand- 
ing tackle combination. In 210-pound 
Frank Nodoline, Gustafson has another 
tackle. who could star as a sophomore. 
just as Diamond did a year ago. 

The veteran Bonnie’ Yarbrough re- 
turns at quarterback, assisted by two 
outstanding new men, Maury Gutt- 
man and Fran Curi. Their running 
passes will be hard to handle, since 
Yarbrough and Curi are lefthanded 


and Guttman is ambidextrous. 


Florida State retains a solid nucleus 
of veterans and Tom Nugent has 
blended it carefully with the finest col- 
lection of sophomores the Seminoles 
have ever had. The No. 1 newcomer is 
Tony Romeo, a 218-pound end who 
may be the greatest athlete in State’s 
history. 

Bobby Renn, the 175-pound quarter- 
back who rates his own string of su- 
perlatives, will mix “T”,  split-T, 
multiple offense and Nugent’s own “I” 
formation to befuddle Seminole foes. 

State has two outstanding tackles 
* in George Boyer, 230, and Bill Mussel- 
man, 212, and a fine sophomore in 205- 
pound Royce Bryan. Ron Schom- 
burger, a 198-pound end, and Troy 
Barnes, a 195-pound center, are proven 
veterans. Paul Slayton is a fine new 
center, at 205. 

Mississippi Southern expects great 
things of the combination of Quarter- 
back Ollie Yates, 195, Halfback J. C. 
Arban, 185. and Larry Meeks, 200, and 
Fullback R. L. “Bo” Dickinson, 215. 
Dickinson and Arban led the South- 
erners in rushing as sophomores last 


fall. 
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At ends, Thad “Pie” Vann plans to 
use Curry Juneau, a two-year starter 
still held back by an old injury, and 
sophomore Hugh MclInniss. Both are 
rangy 215-pounders. Bob Rinehart is 
a 210-pound newcomer with marked 
ability at center. 

Graduation losses were heavy at 
tackle, but Sam Tuccio and two junior- 
college transfers, Billy Sullivan and 
John Perkins, can help take up the 
slack. 

Louisville “has the horses” to im- 
prove on its 1956 record of 6-3, if it 
can avoid the injury “bug” which bit 
time after time last fall. 

Frank Camp is banking on Len 
Lyles, a 198-pound left half who ran 
:09.6 for the Cardinal track team, and 
Gil Sturtzel, a stocky 218-pound guard 
who mans the middle of the defensive 
line. George Cain, 195, returns for his 
fourth year as the regular right half. 

Ed Young and Andy Walker, both 
205, are mainstays at end and center, 
Sophomores who'll help are Ken 
Porco, 205, at fullback, Howie Turley, 
200, at end, and Bill Owen, 200, at 


center. 


THE MIDWEST 


N liserssn never a trace of monotony 
in football in the Midwest. 

In all probability, this season will 
bring surprises to equal those in which 
Iowa and Notre Dame figured a year 
ago. 

lowa’s inspired rise to the top of the 
Big Ten—for the first time in 34 years 
—and its subsequent 35-19 Rose Bowl 
victory over Oregon State made head- 
lines in 1956. So did Notre Dame’s 
nosedive to a 2-8 record, its worst in 
68 years of football. 

Now it’s time for another crazy, 
mixed-up Western Conference cam- 
paign, one which will keep cash cus- 
tomers on the edges of hundreds of 
thousands of stadium seats right up to 
that magic moment when a Rose Bowl 
representative arises from the happy 
chaos. 

Others will watch. some warily, 
some hopefully, to learn how far the 
Midwest's “national” team, Notre 
Dame, can climb-out of the unaccus- 
tomed depths. 

Even though Iowa can’t go back to 
the Rose Bowl, it remains one of the 
Big Ten’s big teams. Minnesota was 
the “summer book” favorite in the 
“run for the Rose Bowl”, but Michi- 


gan must be rated a solid contender. 
Michigan State is another which can’t 
be overlooked. 

Northwestern has amazing new man- 
power to reinforce the team that 
worked football miracles last season. 
A new kind of Ohio State machine 
and an Illinois unit with blazing speed 
could also figure in the fight. 

Forest Eyashevski may junk the hy- 
brid “T” and single wing which he 
built a year ago to utilize the talents 
of Ken Ploen, the Big Ten’s most val- 
uable player. Randy Duncan, who was 
Ploen’s replacement last fall, is better 
suited to something closer to the pro- 
T. 

Defense was lowa’s strong suit in 
1956 and the Hawkeyes retain the two 
tackles who made it, 230-pound All- 
American Alex Karras and 250-pound 
ex-marine Dick Klein. Also held over 
are two starting guards, Frank Bloom- 
quist and Bob Commings. 

End is a strong point, with the bril- 
liant Jim Gibbons set for his third sea- 
son as a starter and with both Jeff 
Langston and Bob Prescott held oyer 
from last year’s second unit. 

Both Fred Harris, 194, and his un- 
derstudy, John Nocera, 205, return at 
fullback. The lack of halfback speed 
was an lowa weakness last fall, but 
sophomores like John Brown, Chuck 
McQuerry and Geno Sessi can change 
that. 

Michigan will hitch Bennie Ooster- 
baan’s particular style of single wing 
to the crunching power of John Herrn- 
stein, a 212-pound fullback who was a 
sophomore sensation a year ago. 

The Wolverines can mix the irresis- 
tible force which is Herrnstein with 
the sharp passing of Jim Van Pelt, a 
two-year regular at quarterback, and 
the sizzling speed of Jim Pace, a vet- 
eran tailback who ranks among the 
Big Ten’s swiftest sprinters. 

Much depends on how two 180- 
pound sophomores, Brad Myers and 
Fred Julian, succeed in their efforts to 
fill the wingback vacancy left by the 
graduation of Terry Barr. Bob Ptacek 
may be a “swing” back, alternating 
between left half and quarter. 

Two old hands, 210-pound Center 
Gene Snider and 201-pound Tackle 
Jim Orwig, are key men in the line. At 
ends, where three-time All-American 
Ron Kramer and Tom Maentz held 
forth for three years, 210-pound Gary 
Prahst and 190-pound sophomore 
hurdler Chuck Teuscher stand out. 

Minnesota has set its course for the 


Rose Bowl and turned the helm over to 
Bobby Cox, perhaps the greatest split- 
T quarterback ever to play Big Ten 
football. Cox is a good passer, an out- 
standing runner, but, more important, 
he plays football the way Ben Hogan 
plays golf. 

In front of Cox, Murray Warmath 
will use a giant Gopher line, with 249- 
pound Frank Youso and 225-pound 
Mike Wright, the only sophomore 
starter, at tackles. Jon Jelacic, 212, and 
Bob Schmidt, 217, return at ends and 
Dave Burkholder, 208, and Paul Bar- 
rington, 203, at guards. 

Both starting halfbacks, Ken Bom- 
bardier and Bob Schultz, are back. 
However, two rangy sophomores, Arlie 
Bomstad and Bill Martin, will push 
them since both have terrific speed. 
Three fullbacks return, including Rich 
Borstad, whose placekicks won three 
games last fall. 

Michigan State must rely on its 
“hospital brigade” of 1956, Right Half 
Walt Kowalczyk, End Dave Kaiser, 
Tackle Pat Burke and others, as it 
makes its bid for a third Rose Bowl 
trip and its first undisputed Big Ten 
championship. 

Burke, a two-year starter, missed the 
last five games last fall with a knee in- 
jury. The two heroes of the 1956 Rose 
Bowl game were held back all last sea- 
son, Kowalczyk by an ankle wrenched 
in a September workout, Kaiser by a 
foot injury in the second game. 

If the 205-pound Kawalezyk can run 
with the reckless speed and power he 
had two years ago, he’ll put explosive 
punch in the multiple offense. That’s 
all Duffy Daugherty needs to go with 
the passing of Jim Ninowski and the 
speed of Blanche Martin. 

Burke and Kaiser will be mainstays 
in a seasoned Spartan line. So will 


230-pound Dan Currie, now a center - 


after two years as a starting guard, and 
Tony Kolodziej, a standout end. Two 
exceptional 220-pound sophomore ad- 
ditions are Tackle Tom McNeely and 
Guard Paul Rochester. 

Northwestern has much more this 
year to go with Bob McKeiver, the 
tiny All-America left half who led the 
Wildcats back from the depths last 
fall, A sophomore, either Chip Hol- 
comb or John Talley, will quarterback 
Ara Parseghian’s split-T. 

At least a dozen other newcomers, 
including End Fred Williams, Tackle 
Pete Arena, Guard Jack Siatta, Half- 
back Ron Burton and Fullback Jim 
Knowles, will play important roles. 
Seldom has a Big Ten team brought 


up so many outstanding sophomores 
in one year. 

However, key men remain from the 
“miracle” line of last season, Al Viola, 
206, at guard, Andy Cvercko, 217, at 
tackle, and Ben -Napolski, 214, and 
Cliff Peart, 208, at ends. Willmer Fow- 
ler and Ed Quinn return at right half 
and fullback, where they starred a year 
ago. 

The* Parseghian blend of old stars 
and new will help Northwestern nego- 
tiate a schedule which includes both 
Rose Bow! teams, Iowa and Oregon 
State, and Minnesota, Michigan and 
Ohio State during the first six weeks. 

It will surprise almost no one if 
Ohio State goes from one extreme in 
offense to the other this season. Both 
quarterbacks, Frank Kremblas and 
Army veteran Andy Okulovich, who 
are trying to succeed graduated Frank 
Ellwood, are fine passers. 

In addition to installing an air at- 
tack, Woody Hayes is rebuilding the 
Buckeye line. Only Leo Brown, the 
amazing 169-pound end, Aurelius 
Thomas, a 204-pound guard and John 
Martin, a 212-pound tackle, remain 
from last year. 

In the middle of the line, where 
huge Jim Parker won All-America ac- 
claim a year ago, the Buckeyes have 
Ernie Spychalski, 248, at guard and 
Dan Jamés, 263, at center. 

The Ohio State backfield will be big, 
too, with Don Clark, 191, at left half, 
Don Sutherin, 198, at right half, and 
Galen Cisco, 209, at fullback. 

There's an unexpected air of opti- 
mism at Illinois, where Ray Eliot, the 
dean of Big Ten football coaches. 
usually drips despair. That’s enough 
to throw fear into every coach whose 
team appears on the Illini schedule. 

The Illinois backfield, a question 
mark a year ago, is sound, with 
Bill Offenbecher at quarterback, Bob 
Mitchell and Dale Smith at halfbacks 
and Jack Delveaux and Ray Nitschke 
to alternate again at fullback. 

Dejustice “D-Bomb” Coleman, Hal 
Hussung and George Rantis are sopho- 
mores who'll make halfback an Illini 
strong point. 

In Rod Hanson, a 211-pound end, 
and Bob Allen, a 205-pound guard, 
Illinois has two of the Big Ten’s best. 
The top sophomores are Rich Kreit- 
ling, 205, at end and Joe Wendryhoski, 
208, at center. Eliot has four tackle let- 
termen, exactly four more than he had 
a year ago. 

Purdue lost its greatest passer of all 


time when Len Dawson won his degree 
in June, so Jack Mollenkopf will de- 
pend on the Big Ten’s leading ground- 
gainer of 1956, Mel Dillard, this sea- 
son. Mollenkopf may adjust his “T” to 
get even more yardage out of Dillard. 

Returning, along with the fast-step- 
ping, 187-pound fullback, are Tom 
Fletcher, 171, at left half and Erich 
Barnes, 197, at right half. Bobby Spoo 
or sophomore Ross Fichtner will re- 
place Dawson at quarterback. Len Wil- 
son and Clyde Washington are promis- 
ing new halfbacks. 

The only returnees in the line are 
Neil Habig, a steady center and two 
tackles, Wayne Farmer, 235, and Nick 
Mumley, 229, who were sophomore 
surprises last season, Mumley, a con- 
verted end who stands 6-6, made the 
tackle-eligible pass a terrifying Boiler- 
maker weapon, 

Patient rebuilding by Milt Bruhn 
and the addition of several promising 
sophomores will make Wisconsin a 
tougher team this season. However, the 
Badgers are at least a year away from 
first division. 

Quarterback is unsettled, just as it 
was all last season, Sid Williams, a 
made-over end who was the No. 1 
man in the last 1956 game, was pushed 
throughout spring practice by Ron 
Carlson, a casualty most of last fall, 
and sophomore Dale Hackbart. 

With Danny Lewis, the leading 
Badger ground-gainer of a year ago, 
back and with two 200-pound soplo- 
mores, Bob Zeman and Eddie Hart, to 
help, halfback is in good hands. Fred 
Coe, a 225-pound newcomer, and Art 
Bloedorn, a center last season, can 
plug the gaps at tackles. 

Phil Dickens, whose Wyoming team 
swept a 10-game schedule last fall, 
finds problems at every turn as he be- 
gins the task of rebuilding at Indiana. 
Not the least is the fact that the 
Hoosiers face Michigan State, Notre 
Dame, Iowa and Ohio State in their 
first four games. ¢ 

There are bright spots, however, 
among them 225-pound Mike Rabold 
at tackle, 209-pound Don Howell at 
guard and rangy, 205-pound Norm 
Craft at end. Jim Yore has moved the 
power of his 227 pounds from right 
half to fullback. 

Tom McDonald will quarterback the 
strange combination of single wing 
and everything including the kitchen 
sink, which Rocky Mountain sports 
writers labelled the side-saddle-T. His 
understudy will be sophomore Marty 
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Cerza. Bob Lawrence is an exceptional 
new end, 

The Big Ten’s two big neighbors, 
Notre Dame and Marquette, are work- 
ing to pull themselves off the floor, 
after their worst seasons in history— 
2-8 and 0-9, respectively. 

Even though Notre Dame lost 1956’s 
player-of-the-year and the No. 1 draft 
choice when Paul Hornung graduated. 
it figures to improve on its showing of 
a year ago and perhaps climb to the 
.900 mark or slightly above. It’s im- 
possible to keep Terry Brennan & Co. 
down long. 

Sophomores of a year ago, like Bob 
Wetoska, 215, at end, Bronko Nagur- 
ski, 215, and Don Lawrence, 212, at 
tackles, and Al Ecuyer, 190, at guard, 
return bolstered by a year of experi- 
ence. all gained experience the hard 
way. 

Bob Williams proved himself a com- 
petent quarterback in spring drills, 
even though he lacks Hornung’s size 
and defensive ability. Running with 
the Irish track team in the spring, 
Aubrey Lewis showed that he’s faster 
than ever. 

Depth and inexperience are still 
problems at Marquette, but Johnny 
Druze is making progress in his sec- 
ond season as Warrior football chief. 

Old hands like Dick Campbell, a 
215-pound center, Mike Kirby, 195, 
and Bill O’Connell, 190, at guards, and 
Jim Stracka, a 205-pound end, remain 
to bolster a line that’s bigger and more 
capable than last year’s. 

A 17-year-old sophomore is a likely 
starter at fullback. He’s Frank Mest- 
nik, a 210-pound former Ohio school- 
boy sensation. The veteran John Cor- 
nell looked good at quarterback in the 
spring, but so did Tom Sunderbruch, 
a 195-pound newcomer. 

Detroit, loaded with outstanding 
sophomore talent, resumes its old 
status as a Midwest independent, after 
several years in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Wally Fromhart will have 
a good team this fall and a far better 
one a year hence. 

The Titans will live up to their 
name, with three 230-pound sopho- 
more tackles, Grady Alderman, John 
Dingens and Tony Sterlitz, and a 220- 
pound guard, Emerson Dromgold. 
Backfield additions are Bruce Maher 
at halfback and Lamar Switzer at 
quarterback. 

Fromhart retains a good nucleus of 
velerans, too, in Center John Carroll. 
End Dick Chapman, Halfback Billy 
Russell, Quarterback Bill Dando and 
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Fullback Vic Henning. 

If the knee that Don Zimmerman in- 
jured twice last season—each time in 
a different place—is sound, Dayton 
will be dangerous. The little quarter- 
back is a deadly passer, just what Bud 
Kerr needs. to go with the overall 
speed which marks his Flyers. 

The left side of the line, with 197- 
pound Fred Dugan at end, 216-pound 
Emil Karas at tackle, 198-pound Gary 
Krause at guard and 219-pound Bill 
Kortz at center, will rank with the best. 
Joe Tache is an outstanding sopho- 
more tackle at 214. 

With the veteran Dave Huber back 
and Ernie White, Bob Narke and Bill 
Gallagher moving up from last year’s 
freshman squad, halfbacks will be un- 
usually strong. 

A balanced attack will help Harry 
“Mick” Connolly as he seeks his third 
winning season in a row at Xavier. 
Depth, experience and speed—and a 
rangy, 193-pound end, Bob Young, are 
major assets of the Musketeers. 

Tackles are a strong point, with Art 
DelConte, 213, and Joe Schroeder, 
209, back and a 205-pound sophomore, 
Ed Wandstrat, available. Terry Meyer 
returns at left half, with Faust Coyle 
set to go at fullback or right half. Ed 
Serieka and Al Myers are top soph 
backs. 

MID-AMERICAN CONFERENCE— 
Bowling Green is an odds-on favorite 
for its second straight MAC champion- 
ship. With Miami, its No. 1 rival, re- 
building, Doyt Perry’s team could 
breeze in without a loss or a tie. 

Vic DeOrio, the spectacular half- 
back, who led the league in rushing 
last season, with 556 yards and a 5.1 
average, is back to set the pace for the 
Falcons. Perry retains eight starters 
from his championship 1956 team to 
make his third season a bright one. 

At Miami, Johnny Pont is seeking a 
replacement for Tom Dimitroff, the 
All-MAC quarterback. He'll have to 
choose between Ernie Jarvis, a good 
passer, and Nick Mourouzis, a sharp 
signal-caller and a top defensive 
player. , 

The Redskins have solid performers 
in Mack Yoho, 205, at end, Ron Kacic. 
230, at tackle, and John Drew and Pat 
Orloff, each 195, at guards. Proven 
runners are numerous, with Hal Wil- 
liams at halfback and Dave Thelen at 
fullback the best of the bunch. 

Expert passing by Ken Horton and 
consistent running by Ron Fowler at 
fullback and Dick Mihalus at halfback 
can make Kent State a contender. De- 


fense is a question mark, however, and 
depth a problem that Trev Rees must 
try to solve. 

Strength in the line will depend on 
Ken Redlin, 210, and sophomore Dave 
Burval, 200, at ends and 185-pound 
Rudy Libertini at center. George Mi- 
lyiori is a 230-pound sophomore tackle 
of unusual promise. 

Mixing “I” formation plays with its 
split-T, Ohio U. will flash a dangerous 
offense. Larry Buckles, a 195-pound 
fullback, and Jim Hilles, a 180-pound 
halfback, are key men in the Bobcat 
backfield. Frank Dunigan, a swift 
sophomore, is a welcome addition. 

Carroll Widdoes retains 205-pound 
Ron Fenick at tackle and bolsters the 
position with a 265-pound sophomore, 
Gil Graf. There’s a lack of depth at 
end, with little help expected for the 
versatile veteran, Paul Gallagher. 

Three king-size sophomores will give 
the Marshall line a lift, 251-pound Jim 
O’Connor at center and Dick Allen, 
249, and Rudy Colombo, 243, at tac- 
kles. Herb Hess, a 193-pound guard, 
and Olen Jones, a 191-pound end, are 
Herb Royer’s best holdovers. 

The big Green backfield has spar- 
kling speed, with Ray Dunlap, a 
sprinter who does the 100 in :09.7, and 
Dick Jackson at halfbacks and Sam 
Sirianni at fullback. However, a sopho- 
more, either Dick- Maddox or Jim 
Sindledecker, may win the No. 1 quar- 
terback rating. 

Merle Schlosser arrived at Western 
Michigan to begin a rebuilding pro- 
gram in the spring. He hopes to boost 
the Broncos above the .500 mark 
within two years, and perhaps improve 
on the 1956 record of 2-7 this season. 

However, it won’t be easy. The hold- 
overs are light and not particularly 
fast and the sophomores few and not 
too promising. To further complicate 
Schlosser’s situation, the No. 1 quar- 
terback, Bob Mason, missed spring 
practice to play baseball. 


More fortunate is Harry Larche, the 
new coach at Toledo. His first team 
shows indications of being stronger 
than the Rockets of a year ago. A good 
crop of sophomores, headed by Tackle 
Alvin Floyd, Guard Larry Williams 
and Halfback Tom Estes, will be in- 
valuable. 

Five veterans return, Ron Boehme 
at center, Roy Hodge at halfback, Sam 
Tisci at quarterback, Ned Miklovie at 
end and Wilbur ‘Reed at tackle. How- 
ever, Toledo, under a new athletic ad- 
ministration, needs at least a year to 


moye up among the stronger MAC 
teams. 


tHE SOUTHWEST 


STRANGE situation prevails in 
the Southwest Conference this 
football season. 

Most years you can ask seven ex- 
perts for a prediction on the race and 
get seven favorites. It’s different this 
fall—almost everyone expects a battle 
between Texas A. and M., the defend- 
ing champion, and Baylor, which fin- 
ished with a rush in 1956. 

Here and there, a seer insists on in- 
cluding Arkansas in the top bracket. 
A few say, “Watch Texas!” Almost 
everyone agrees that Rice, Southern 
Methodist and Texas Christian will 
have to wait till next year. 

The wait .will be much longer for 
Texas Tech. Although the Red Raiders 
were admitted to SWC membership a 
year ago, their games won’t count in 
the football standings until 1960. 

Despite the loss of All-America Full- 
back Jack Pardee and an outstanding 
collection of centers and guards, A. 
and M. remains a power for the third 
straight season. 

In 225-pound John Tracey and 220- 
pound Charlie Krueger, the Aggies 
have one of the best end-tackle combi- 
nations in college football. There are 
other excellent ends and tackles on 
hand, too, but Paul “Bear” Bryant 
must strengthen the middle of the line. 

Roddy Osborne, an All-SWC choice 
last season, returns at quarterback, 
where a rangy sophomore, Charlie Mil- 
stead, will also operate. John Crow, 
who combines speed with the power of 
his 210 pounds, and Loyd Taylor re- 
turn at halfbacks. 

If Gordie LeBoeuf, a 175-pound 
sophomore, lives up to advance billing 
at fullback, the first-string backfield 
will be top-drawer. However, there’s 
no depth at the three deep backs. 

Baylor may “have the horses” to 
go all the way and take its first SWC 
championship since 1924. 

In Clyde Letbetter, a 218-pound 
guard, and Charley Bradshaw, a 235- 
pound tackle, the Bears could have 
two All-America linemen in Sam 
Boyd’s first term as head coach. Let- 
better is a tremendous middle guard on 
defense. Bradshaw is just as great on 
offense. 

Bob Spain, who’s Bradshaw’s height. 
6-6, and 10 pounds heavier, at 245, 
helps Baylor present two pro-size 


tackles. Ends are in good hands, with 
All-SWC Jerry Marcontell returning 
and Al Witcher moving up from the 
1956 freshman team. 

Passing by Quarterback Buddy 
Humphrey and power-running by Full- 
back Larry Hickman and Right Half 
Bobby Peters make the Bear attack 
solid. Dobie Craig, a sophomore who 
can run the 100 in :09.9, will try to 
replace the versatile Del Shofner at 
left half. 

Although graduation took five line 
starters, Arkansas remains a con- 
tender. The only holdovers up front 
are Jay Donathon ai center and Stu 
Perry at guard. Jerry Ford, the No. 2 
man behind Donathon last season, may 
play regularly at the other guard. 

Gerald Nesbitt, the All-SWC full- 
back, and Donnie Stone, the regular 
left half, return to lead the ball-carry- 
ing corps. Jack Mitchell has two out- 
standing quarterbacks, George Walker, 
the No. 1 man in 1955, and Don 
Christian, who took over last fall when 
Walker was hurt. 

Two exceptional sophomore tackles, 
Dick Lucas and LeRoy Mills, have 
moved up to join Dick Bennett and 
Rollie Luplow. Clarence Wilson can 
help at end, the biggest problem posi- 
tion. Other newcomers must supply 
depth at halfbacks and here and there 
in the line. 

How do you find a split-T quarter- 
back when you switch to that forma- 
tion from the “T”? Darrell Royal 
solved that problem during his first 
spring practice at Texas by nominat- 
ing Walt Fondren, a signal-caller as a 
sophomore and a left half as a junior 
last season. 

Two “old hands” who'll make Roy- 
al’s line rebuilding easier are Lou Del 
Homme at center and Garland Kennon 
at tackle. One sophomore, End Maurice 
Doke, will start, but others will help, 
Max Alvis at right half, H. G. Ander- 
son at guard and Mike Dowdle at full- 
back, 

Much of Royal’s time has gone to- 
ward tightening the Longhorn defenses, 
His is a long-range plan, much like 
those which lifted Arkansas, Texas 
Christian and A. and M. from the bot- 
tom to the top in recent years. Sig- 
nificantly, each made it in two seasons. 

Jess Neely starts his 18th year at 
Rice with a wealth of quarterbacks. He 
plans to alternate King Hill and Frank 
Ryan, as he did in 1956, with star 
sophomore Larry Dueitt also lending 
a hand. Their No. 1 target will be End 
Buddy Dial, one of the nation’s best. 


The veteran fullback, Ray Chilton, 
will provide power, while a :09.7 
sophomore sprinter. Gordie Speer, sup- 
plies breakaway speed. Key man in the — 
line is Tackle Larry Whitmire. Don 
Gillis returns at center, abetted by 
Jerry Graves, a 210-pound newcomer. 


Experience in the line will boost 
the Owls, who were both small and 
young in 1956. 

Southern Methodist may spring some 
surprises, if Bill Meek, who coached 
at Houston last fall, can develop line- 
men and linebackers rapidly enough. 
Jerry Cornelison, a 212-pound veteran, 
and Gary Ferguson, a 220-pound soph- 
omore, are top men at tackles. 

All three running backs remain, Ray 
Masters at fullback and Charlie Jack- 
son and Lon Slaughter at halfbacks. 
However, a sophomore, Jim Welch, is 
after a starting assignment. An in- 
jury may permanently sideline Charlie 
Arnold, leaving quarterbacking to Don 
Meredith. 

Willard Dewveall will be a top- 
flight end, if he can shake the injury 
jinx, Another casualty is Dave Michell, 
a starting guard at times last fall, A 
back injury may bench him. 

Texas Christian will hitch its hopes 
to one of the Southwest’s brightest 
stars, Buddy Dike, The versatile 200- 
pound fullback set a Horned Frog 
rushing record last season and was 
consistently one of the best lineback- 
ers in the league. . 

Abe Martin has two talented tackles 
in John Groom, 235, and sophomore 
Don Floyd, 225. Jim Ozee returns at 
center, supported by 225-pound new- 
comer Arvie Martin. John Nikkel is a 
big, dependable end. 

Quarterback is a problem, but Mar- 
tin may have a surprise package in 
Jack Sledge, a newcomer with unusual 
potential. Jim Shofner and 200-pound 
sophomore Jack Spikes stand out at 
halfbacks. 

DeWitt Weaver will continue to 
build toward Texas Tech’s entry into 
SWC football, now three years away. 
The Red Raiders will be tough at full- 
back, where Doug Duncan heads a list 
of three holdover lettermen. 

Veterans in the line are Pat Harts- 
field at end, Charlie Moore at tackle 
and Phil Williams and Floyd Hood at 
guards. Bobby Cline, 245, at. tackle. 
and Gene Lay at guard are top sopho- 
mores. Floyd Dellinger, a junior col- 
lege transfer. ‘may start at quarter- 
back. 

Continued on next page 
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BORDER CONFERENCE—Arizona 
State at Tempe takes dead aim this 
season at defending champion Texas 
Western. Much improved Hardin-Sim- 
mons is geared to make it a three-team. 
race. - 

In Bob Mulgado, a veteran left half, 
the Sun Devils have one of the best 
backs in the game. However, except 
for 255-pound Guard Ken Kerr and 
210-pound End Clancy Osborne, Ari- 
zona State is a little light. Dan Devine 
has added variety to the familiar multi- 
ple offense. 

Texas Western has a great defensive 
end in Dick Forrest and two other All- 
BC stars in Quarterback Bob Laraba 
and Left Half Don Maynard. Jake 
Webb at right half and Bill Hannon at 
fullback are tested runners. Mike 
Brumbelow needs only more depth to 
stay near the top. 

With Ken Ford tossing to Ends 
Keith Miles and Charlie Shelly, 
Hardin-Simmons is sure to be tough 
by air. A big line, led by Joe Biggs at 
guard and Burley Polk at tackle, makes 
Sammy Baugh’s Cowboys dangerous. 
Pete Hart and Dewey Bohling are good 
ball-carriers. 

West Texas State retains its terrific 
one-two punch of a year ago, Fullback 
Charlie Sanders and Left Half Ron 
Mills. Jerry Epps returns at center and 
Jim Kauffman at tackle, but Frank 
Kimbrough must try sophomores Leon 
Manley and Jackie White at guards. 

The brilliant Ralph Hunsaker will 
quarterback the slot-T that Ed Do- 
herty installed at Arizona in the 
spring. Ed Brown at guard, Jack 
Davis at tackle and Joe Young at end 
form the nucleus of a big, fast line. 
Marty Hurd, a 230-pound fullback, 
leads a power-back stampede. 

Depth and experience may make 
New Mexico A. and M. a surprise team 
in Tony Cavallo’s third term as head 
coach, Joe Kelly at quarterback and 
Wally Ferguson at fullback are key 
men. Fred Hernandez, a 262-pound 
guard, anchors a line that’s strong of- 
fensively. 


WESTERN PLAINS 


VEN when it’s rebuilding, Okla- 
homa remains the “BIG ONE” in 
the Big Seven Conference. 

There’s unprecedented activity among 
the “little six”, as they work to hoist 
themselves up to the level now occu- 
pied only by the eminently successful 
Bud Wilkinson and his Sooners. 
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Exactly half of Oklahoma’s confer- 
ence rivals are under new management 
this season. 

Missouri imported Frank Broyles, 
long-time Bobby Dodd assistant, to in- 
stall the Georgia Tech “belly series” 
and “go-go” tempo. Iowa State hired 
Jim Myers, Red Sanders’ line coach, to 
put in the potent UCLA balanced-line 
single-wing. 

Nebraska, determined to beat Okla- 
homa at its own split-T game, hired 
another Wilkinson aide, Bill Jennings, 
when Pete Elliott left for California, 
after one season. 

However, for at least one more au- 
tumn, the Big Seven will remain a 
league divided. The “little six” must 
fight it out among themselves for sec- 
ond place, while the “BIG ONE” aims 
at a third consecutive national cham- 
pionship. 

Oklahoma suffered — graduation 
losses, in both quantity and quality, 
that would have been disastrous to al- 
most any other team. 

But, because of Wilkinson’s genius 
for coaching and organization and 
Gomer Jones’ skill at building new 
lines, the successors to the 1955 and 
1956 national champions will continue 
to add to a winning streak that reached 


a record-breaking 40 games last 
season. 

Only four starters remain from last 
fall’s  all-winning team, Clendon 


Thomas at right half, Bill Krisher and 
Joe Oujesky at guards and Don Stiller 
at end. Three have already attracted 
the attention of All-America selectors. 
Oujesky could, too, by October. 

Moving up to the new first-string 
backfield will be Dave Baker, a con- 
verted left half, at quarterback, Jakie 
Sandefer at left half, and Dennit Mor- 
ris, a mid-season casualty a year ago, 
at fullback. Ed “Wahoo” McDaniel, a 
209-pound sophomore, will under- 
study Morris. 

Bob Harrison, the No, 2 man in 
1956, takes over at center, with sopho- 
more Jim Davis as his replacement. 
Only two other newcomers ranked as 
high as the second unit as practice 
opened in September, Jerry Thompson 
at guard and Jere Durban at end. 

If there’s a new look to the Sooner 


split-T this season, blame it on the: 


lack of a man who can throw the 
running pass as Quarterback Jimmy 
Harris and Left Half Tommy McDon- 
ald did a year ago. 

Wilkinson isn’t sure what the new 
tricks will be. The innovations which 


he tested in the spring produced no 
spectacularly successful results. 

Colorado, the Big Seven runnerup 
last season and the Orange Bowl win- 
ner last New Year’s Day, remains the 
No. 1 challenger. 

Capable. experienced back, like Boyd 
Dowler at quarterback, Bob Stransky 
at left half and Eddie Dove at right 
half, will put punch in Dal Ward’s 
strongly single-wing multiple offense. 
Dave Garvin is an outstanding sopho- 
more ball-carrier. 

Up front, the strength of the Buf- 
faloes is concentrated in the guard and 
tackle positions. In 228-pound John 
Wooten, Colorado has one of the finest 
guards in the game. Bob Salerno, a 
205-pound tackle, is another topflight 
performer. 

Ward must plug gaps left by the 
graduation of Jim Uhlir, who averaged 
50 minutes at center in the tough 
games a year ago, and four fine ends. 
The best of the sophomore linemen are 
End Kirk Campbell and Guard Nick 
Demos. 

The blend of the old and the new 
at Missouri, with Broyles replacing 
Don Faurot as head coach, may pro- 
duce some surprises. If the former 
Georgia Tech assistant can find a quar- 
terback to replace graduated Jimmy 
Hunter and turn up new talent at 
center, the Tigers will be tough. 

Standouts among the holdovers from 
Faurot’s Jast team are Hank Kuhlmann 
at halfback, George Cramer at fullback 
and 215-pound Don Chadwick at 
guard. Top sophomores are Rog Me- 
Coy at halfback, Darle Nespory at 
guard and 212-pound Norris Kelley at 
tackle. 

Broyles was fortunate enough to 
turn up newcomers with talent in the 
spots where they were needed most. 
The Tigers may jell slowly, with a new 
quarterback and several players at new 
positions, but they could be ready for 
the No. 9 date with Oklahoma. 

Although Iowa State didn’t win a 
Big Seven game last season, it now 
rates as the No. 1 dark horse. It’s some- 
thinng of a mystery team, since no one 
knows how Myers will fit veterans 
trained in the split-T into the wholly 
different UCLA single-wing. 

Two veteran  ball-carriers who 
should take to the souped-up single 
wing are Mary Walter, a 200-pound 
fullback, and Bob Harden, a 185- 
pound power-runner who played right 
half in the split-T. Rog Spaulding is a 
sophomore halfback who'll add punch 
to the offense. 


Myers can build his first Cyclone 
line around two outstanding holdovers, 
Andris Poncius, 215, at tackle, and 
Frank Powell, 190, but surprisingly 
durable, at center. 

At Kansas State, Bus Mertes retains 
10 starters and 10 of 17 letter-winning 
reserves from the team that improved 
amazingly the last half of the 1956 
season. 

Backfield returnees are Gene Keady 
at right half, Ralph Pfeifer at fullback 
and Dick Corbin at quarterback. Ben 
Grosse or sophomore George Whitney 
will fill the one gap in the Wildcat ball- 
carrying corps. 

The big man in the line is 228- 
pound Tackle Jack Keelan. Other_out- 
standing veterans up front are Ellis 
Rainsberger at center and Don Zadnik 
at end. Guard Don Miles and End 
Johnny French look like the brightest 
of the new prospects. 

Chuck Mather concentrated on de- 
fense in spring drills at Kansas. How- 
ever, he took time to make changes 
which should strengthen the offense. 
The most important moved Homer 
Floyd from fullback, where he gained 
638 yards as a 168-pound sophomore, 
to left half. 

Biggest defensive surprise is likely 
to be Chet Vanatta, a 215-pound 
transfer student from Oklahoma. 
Switching from guard to center in the 
spring, Vanatta amazed Mather with 
some spectacular linebacking. An old 
hand who'll stand out in the line is 
Guard Bob Kraus. 

They’re rebuilding again at Ne- 
braska, this time under Jennings, the 
second ex-Oklahoma assistant to tackle 
that task in two years. Two experi- 
enced tackles, 25-pound Don Rhoda 
and 247-pound Jerry Wheeler, remain, 
but graduation took the starting center 
and guards. 

Jennings finds himself three-deep in 
experience at quarterback, with George 
Harshman, Roy Stinnett and Doug 
Thomas, and at fullback, with Jerry 
Brown, Leo George and George Cifra. 
A sophomore left half, Carroll Zaruba, 
may provide an offensive spark. 

MISSOURI VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE—It’s another year of change in 
the sprawling Missouri Valley Con- 
ference: 

Houston, the 1956 champion, finds 
itself in a darkhorse rele, with Tulsa 
and Oklahoma A. and M. favored to 
fight it out for the top rung, 

An abbreviated conference schedule 
was necessitated by Detroit’s decision 
to go independent. Cincinnati and 


North Texas State are new MVC mem- 
bers, but they won’t compete in the 
football race until 1958. Bradley and 
Drake play outside the league in foot- 
ball. 

Tulsa is banking on George Cag- 
liola, a quarterback whose running and 
passing brighten the Bobby Dobbs 
blend of “T” and belly series. In 190- 
pound Ronnie Morris, the Hurricane 
has a left half with catlike quickness 
and exceptional speed. 

Lloyd Day, the yeteran center who's 
equally good at blocking or lineback- 
ing, bulwarks a rugged line. Sopho- 
mores of particular promise are Guard 
John Girardino, End Arlen Koehler 
and Halfbacks Harry Beaube and 
Chuck Phelps. 

At A. and M., Cliff Speegle has three 
solid backfield hands in Duane Wood 
at left half, Jim Wiggins at right half 
and Larry Rundle at fullback. If soph- 
omore Dick Soergel comes up to ex- 
pectations at quarterback, the Aggies 
will be hard to handle. 

Jim Howard and Howie Keys are 
top-flight tackles and A. and M. has 
four outstanding ends, Jim Wood, 
Jack Motley, Jon Evans and sopho- 
more Don Hitt. However, interior line 
problems will remain until newcomers 
Ras McAdams and Dick Dupree prove 
themselves at guards. 

Despite heavy graduation losses, 
Houston has size and experience in the 
middle of the line and speed in the 
backfield. Rudy Spitzenberger heads a 
great guard corps that includes John 
Peters and sophomore Joe Glass. 

The Cougars will move in high gear, 
with Hal Lewis, a 190-pound sprinter, 
running at right half and with Claude 
King, a sophomore dash man, as his 
understudy. Hal Lahar, the new Hous- 
ton coach, will test Sammy Blount at 
quarterback and Owen Mulholland at 
fullback. 

Wichita will stress defense, with a 
line built around Harry Horton, an 
All-America nominee, at end and Bruce 
Bierig, the veteran defensive signal- 
caller, at guard. Jack Deeter is a top- 
flight tackle and Curt McClinton one of 
the nation’s best sophomore ends. 

In his first term as Shocker coach, 
Woody Woodard has a pleasant prob- 
lem deciding whether to start the vet- 
eran Ray Vogl or 212-pound sopho- 
more sensation Ted Dean at hight half. 
Two newcomers, Jerry Brooks and 
Terry Hansley, will ease his other 
problem at fullback. 

Although lacking depth and size, 
Cincinnati is confident this will be its 


first winning season since 1954. A big 
reason is Joe Morrison, the skillful 
passer and runner who'll direct George 
Blackburn’s “T”. Center Dick Seomin 
and Guard Ron Couch are key men in 
the line. 

Odus Mitchell is molding a two-unit 
team like the one that made North 
Texas a power in 1956. One Eagle line 
will be built around Center Garland 
Warren. Ray Toole returns at quarter- 
back and John Darby at right half. Bill 
Groce, a 205-pound newcomer, may 
run at left half. 

Bradley retains the nation’s No. 1 
passer, Dick Jamieson, and one of the 
leading passcatchers, Don Carothers. 
Bill Stone has two fine halfbacks in 
Dale Ems and Tom Blake annd a good 
line nucleus in Center Don Heins and 
Tackles Bill Roehnelt and Harry 
Jacobs. 

The emphasis is on passing at Drake, 
too, with Quarterback Rog LaBrasca 
throwing to a corps of experienced 
ends, headed by Jerry Mertens. Warren 
Gaer is counting on Ron Lind at right 
half, Tom Newell at fullback and Marv 
Shearer at tackle. Depth is the big 
problem. 

At Washington U. of St. Louis, the 
old single-wing master, Carl Grey 
Snavely has two top backfield men in 
versatile Fullback Don Polkinghorne 
and Tailback Ken Miles. Line veterans 
include Ed Lind at center, Bill Bol- 
linger and Joe Mach at guards and 
Bruce Yoder at tackle. 


THE ROCKIES 


NTEREST in football will be mile- 

high again this fall in the Moun- 
tain States. 

The spotlight is on Wyoming, where 
Bob Devaney will attempt to do with 
the Michigan State multiple offense 
what Phil Dickens did last season with 
the Tennessee single wing. Larry Zo- 
wada’s pinpoint passing will add much 
to the offense of the men from Lara- 
mie. 

Only holdovers from the undefeated, 
untied SC champions are Zowada at 
quarterback, Bob Marshall at end and 
235-pound John Higgins at tackle, 
Who’s to replace All-America tailback 
Jim Crawford and All-SC wingback 
John Watts? 

At Utah, wily Jack Curtice needs 
only a good throwing quarterback to 
have a solid contender. Ken Vierra, a 
190-pound sophomore, may fill the 

Continued on next page 
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bill, The running backs are excep- 
tional, especially Larry Fields at full- 
back and Merrill Douglas at right half. 

Don Mullison may spring a series of 
surprises at Colorado State U., with a 
veteran line and a new halfback, Frank 
Gupton, whose blazing speed could 
make him one of the hottest sopho- 
mores in the country. Don Balman is a 
promising sophomore quarterback. 

With depth at every position and ex- 
perience everywhere except at quarter- 
back, New Mexico will be a factor, if 
not quite a championship contender, 
in Dick Clausen’s second season as 
head coach. Chuck Roberts is No. 1] 
man among the new signal-callers. 

Denver may start slowly, then finish 
with a rush. as its sophomores and 
transfers gain experience. In Al Yano- 
wich at quarterback, Mel Johnson at 
left half and George Colbert at right 
half, John Roning has the makings of 
a fine backfield. 

Despite a backfield that’s three- 
fourths green, Utah State could spring 
a series of surprises. Ev Faunce re- 
tains the great battery of Quarterback 
Bob Winters and End Gary Kapp, as 
well as all other 1956 wingmen. Gerry 
Pelovsky is a new halfback who'll help. 

The rebuilding program Hal Kopp 
began when he went to Brigham 
Young a year ago will show more re- 
sults this fall. Much depends on Car- 
roll Baker, the No. 1 SC passer of 
1956. Steve Campora is held over at 
fullback, but R. K. Brown is a new 
standout there. 

More depth, more experience and 
more speed could help Montana climb 
this season. In Terry Hurley and Pete 
Rhinehart, the Grizzlies have two ex- 
pert pass-catching ends. There’s no 
thrower, however, unless sophomore 
Quarterback Pete Griffin comes 
through. 

Top independent teams in the high 
hills are Air Force Academy, hurrying 
to catch up with its brother service 
schools, Army and Navy, and Montana 
State, which has outgrown the Rocky 
Mountain Conference. 

Air Force begins its third term with 
everybody back from the team that has 
a 6-2-1 record in 1956. The Falcons 
fly up into fast company this fall, meet- 
ing the likes of Tulsa, Utah, Wyoming 
and George Washington. 

Tony Storti must rebuild at Mon- 
tana State, following the graduation of 
seven starters from the team that won 
all nine regular-season games last fall, 
then tied St. Joseph in the National 
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Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics-sponsored Aluminum Bowl. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFER- 
ENCE—Idaho State is the key to a 
controversy now and perhaps later to 
the RMC championship. 4 

Babe Caccia calls this the weakest 
squad in the history of the college and 
points to a lack of depth. However, 
some rival coaches say the Bengals 
are the No. | contender. On this every- 
one agrees—Quarterback Ken Peter- 
son and End Bob Hodson are excep- 
tional players. 

Experience makes Colorado Western 
a threat, despite the loss of its great 
halfback, Bill Rhodes. The backfield 
will be small and a bit slower than last 
year’s, but Renault DeSalle at quarter- 
back and Gary Noddings at halfback 
give it good balance, 

A good ground game and a stout 
defense will be trademarks of Colorado 
State in 1957. If Joe Lindahl can 
tighten the pass defense, the Bears will 
be hard to handle. Key men are Full- 
back Bud Cozad and End Ed Wilker- 
son. 

More experience and better speed 
may help Colorado Mines escape the 
cellar. Fritz Brennecke is counting on 
Ivan Allred at quarterback, Bill Bagby 
at left half and Charlie Strong and Joe 
Thompson at guards. The big need is a 
skilled fullback. 

Colorado College is rebuilding, 
under a new coach, Jerry Carle. In 
Center Don Soukup, Guard Dick Mun- 
zinger and End Dave Van Metre the 
Tigers have a solid line nucleus. The 
backfield is questionable; but Chuck 
Haering and Gary Cook may surprise 
at quarter and half. 

The RMC debut of Adams State will 
be highlighted by the performance of 
Ray Valentine, a 200-pound fullback. 
New Coach Ernie Smith has capable 
men in Jim Hopkins at tackle, Jim 
Garren at center and Mickey Harper at 
guard, but a lack of line depth is a 
problem. 


PACIFIC COAST 


N the West, it’s a struggle between 

California and the Northwest. 

Although still handicapped by pen- 
alties invoked a year ago for recruit- 
ing violations, Southern California 
and the University of California at Los 
Angeles remain the big two in the 
Golden State. 

However, in the northern half of the 
Pacific Coast Conference are two 


powerhouses of similar stature, Ore- 
gon State. the defending champion, 
and Washington. 

Despite the loss of five three-year 
regulars and seven other letter-win- 
ners, Oregon State could have a 
stronger team than the one that lost to 
lowa 35-19 in the Rose Bowl last New 
Year’s Day. 

Joe Francis, a 190-pound tailback 
of All-America potential, and Karnel 
Durden, the 165-pound wingback who 
was a sensation as a sophomore a year 
ago, return to spark Tommy Prothro’s 
balanced-line single-wing offense. 

Two 195-pound sephomores will 
help, Jerry Doman at right half and 
Jim Stinnette at fullback. Gary Luke- 
hart is ready to take over from Gerry 
Laird at quarterback. 

Gone is John Witte, an All-America 
tackle, along with the entire left side of 
the line. However, the right side, Guard 
Jim Brackins. 226-pound Tackle Dave 
Jesmer and End Bob DeGrant. is 
intact. 

Jesmer may switch to left tackle, 
Witte’s old position, with Ed Kaohe- 
lauii, a 225-pound sophomore, filling 
the gap. Ron Daniels. a 1955 letterman 
who was out last fall with an injury. 
is ready to go again. 

At Washington, new Coach Jim 
Owens is building around the speed of 
Luther “Hit-and-Run” Carr and the 
power of Jim Jones. Carr, a 185-pound 
left half, has few peers as a breakaway 
threat. Jones, a 196-pound fullback, is 
solid on both offense and defense. 

Since the Huskies will retain the 
split-T, the quarterback is the key man. 
Either Al Ferguson, a standout during 
the half of the 1956 ‘season when he 
wasn’t injured, or Bob Dunn, who let- 
tered as a halfback in 1953 and 1954. 
should make that position strong. 

Two star guards of a year ago are in 
new roles, 240-pound Dick Day at 
tackle and Whitey Core at center. Don 
Armstrong has switched from tackle to 
guard. Two sophomores can help. 
Dave Enslow at tackle and Bob Echols 
at guard. 

Owens,: who learned defense assist- 
ing Bear Bryant at Kentucky and 
Texas A. and M., is working to 
strengthen what was that most glaring 
Washington weakness a year ago. 

If Southern California survives its 
first three tests, against Oregon State, 
Michigan and Pittsburgh, watch out. 
The boys from Troy are young but 
eager, likely to learn fast and improve 
steadily throughout the season. 

Don Clark started his first term as 


head coach by installing “T” varia- 
tions and teaching talented Jim Con- 
roy to quarterback them. Bill Brodie, 
an exceptional sophomore, can push 
Conroy for the No. 1 assignment. 


At left half, where Jon Arnett won 
All-America honors playing only half 
of the season last fall, his ex-under- 
study, Rex Johnston, could be a stand- 
out. 

Veterans will bulwark the line, Bob 
Voiles at end and 246-pound Monte 
Clark and Mike Henry at tackles. Two 
newcomers, 270-pound Tackle Don 
Mattson and Guard Rog Mietz, will be 
valuable additions to the line. 


On paper, UCLA is too small and 
too thin to rank as a contender, How- 
ever, this could be the same sort of in- 
spired, well-drilled team that Red 
Sanders produced last season. 

Kirk Wilson, “rookie of the year” 
in 1956, is the big wheel in the jet-age 
Sanders single wing. The versatile. 
207-pound tailback broke all punting 
records last fall, when he kicked 30 
times for an average of 49,3 yards. 

The No. 2 tailback, 230-pound soph- 
omore John Adams, dwarfs the Bruin 
tackles. Barry Billington returned at 
fullback, supported by another new- 
comer, Ray Smith. A third sophomore. 
Charlie Berry, will help at wingback. 

Jim Dawson, 199, and Bill Leeka. 
-204, are two of the big-time football’s 
smallest tackles, but they're quick and 
rugged. Similarly, Dick Wallen uses 
speed, timing and instinct to be a top- 
flight end, although he’s only 6-0 and 
185. 

California, in the first year of the 
Pete Elliott era. is the “mystery team” 
of the West Coast. 

No one. not even Elliott, the former 
Nebraska coach and Oklahoma assist- 
ant, knows what to expect of the 
Golden Bears. One reason is that 12 
players missed spring practice, because 
of ineligibility, injuries or participa- 
tion in spring sports. 

California will adopt the Oklahoma 
split-T, with its now familiar “hit-and- 
run” tempo. Joe Kapp, a skilled passer 
as a sophomore last fall, is the quarter- 
back-apparent. He'll toss to two excel- 
lent ends, Rog Ramseier and Ron 
Wheatcroft. 

However, Wheatcroft, who can 
double at tackle, was a spring ab- 
sentee, as a result of an injury. Provy- 
erb Jacobs, a 240-pound tackle, could 
be one of the West’s better linemen. 
Frank Mattarocci returns at center. 
backed up by Don Pihl. 


Blocking holds the key to Oregon’s 
fortunes this fall. The Ducks led the 
league in total defense a year ago and 
they could do it again. 

The veteran Harry Mondale and a 
220-pound former fullback, Will 
Reeve. are the likely starters at guard. 
Ted Bruener, a 228-pound sophomore, 
could solve Len Casanova’s problem 
at one tackle. Bruce Benn and Ron 
Stover are solid ends. 

Oregon retains 10 of the 12 best 
running backs of 1956, led by Jim 
Shanley at right half and Jack Morris 
at fullback. Willie West is an out- 
standing sophomore addition at left 
half. Ted Grosz, another sophomore 
star, could be the starting quarterback. 

Thére’s a thinness from tackle: to 
tackle, but sophomores and junior col- 
lege transfers may add the depth to 
make the Ducks tough. 

It’s a rebuilding year at Stanford. 
where Chuck Taylor has held over only 
one starter in the backfield and only 
three in the line. Losses include two 
All-Americans. John Brodie at quar- 
terback and Paul Wiggin at tackle. 

Jack Douglas, a sharp passer, will 
take over Brodie’s old spot and run the 
Taylor spread-T. Lou Valli, the lead- 
ing ground gainer of 1956, returns at 
fullback, with support ~ from jim 
Honeywell, a 190-pound sophomore. 

Returnees in the, line are Gary Van 
Galder and Ben Robinson at ends and 
Troy Barbee at tackle. The Indians 
lack depth and experience, but several 
newcomers will help, among them End 
Chris Burford and Tackle Ron Fer- 
nandes. 

Confident of his Washington State 
team’s ability to score, Jim Sutherland 
concentrated on defense in spring 
practice. If the line holds up, the 
Cougars could reap a harvest of vyic- 
tories in the fall, as a result of that 
spring planting. 

All the battery-men who made 
Washington State the top passing team 
on the West Coast a year ago are back. 
Heading the list are alternating Quar- 
terbacks Bob Newman and Bunny Al- 
drich and End Bill Steiger, a surprise 
All-America choice last season. 

Gene Baker returns at guard and Ed 
Stevens at fullback. Top sophomores 
are Dick Farrar and George Somnis at 
guards and Myke Lindsay at end. Two 
junior college transfers, Angelo Bro- 
velli and Herb Griffin, can strengthen 
the guard and center positions. 

Idaho’s outlook is unusually bright, 
since the Vandals have their best depth 


in five years, more experience than 
usual and three better than fair passers 
for Skip Stahley’s version of the “T.” 

Larry Aldrich, the rangy end who 
ranked fifth nationally in pass catch- 
ing, will handle the throws of sopho- 
more Quarterback Gary Fransworth 
and the other pitchers. In Larry Nor-. 
by and sophomore Ken Goodwin, 
Stahley has two big, rugged halfbacks. 

The line will be built around Jerry 
Kramer, a 220-pound tackle, and 
Wayne Walker, a 210-pound center. 
Outstanding among the new linemen 
is Dave Andress, a guard who weighs 
in at 195. Idaho must add depth at 
end and better overall speed to be a 
factor, however. 

It will surprise almost no one if 
College of the Pacific improves on its 
6-3-1 record of a year ago and en- 
trenches itself among the nation’s top 
independent teams. Only apparent 
problem facing Jack “Moose” Myers 
is inexperience at center and guards. 

Dick Bass, the incredibly swift left 
half, is back to lead the rushing at- 
tack. With Tom Flores throwing to 
veterans Bob Denton and Farrell Funs- 
ton, the Tigers may have the hest 
overhead offense on the West Coast. 
Sophomore Ola Murchison is another 
outstanding end: 

Tackles will be a strong point, too. 
Bill Striegel, a 222-pound holdover, 
will have such colleagues as 226-pound 
Ed Wallace and 228-pound Carl Kam- 
merer. Other line help will come from 
the undefeated 1956 freshman team 
and from the Stockton Junior College 
champions. 

Bob Titchenal is rebuilding and re- 
tooling a spread-T team for the split-T 
in his first year as head coach at San 
Jose State. A lack of both experience 
and size will handicap him at the out- 
set. but the Spartans have speed and 
spirit aplenty. 

Marv McKean moves up at quar- 
terback, replacing Bob Reinhart, who 
chose to graduate a year ahead of 
schedule. Harvel Pollard and Jim 
Riley return at halfbacks, but Art 
Powell, the great pass-catcher of a 
year ago, quit school to play Canadian 
pro football. 

Tackles are in good hands, with 
226-pound Nick Sanger back and 220- 
pound Ray Bartels moving up from the 
1956 freshman team. Herb Boyer and 
Stan Keith return at guards. One of 
the best end prospects is Dan Colchico, 
a 212-pound newcomer. 


THE END 
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After torrential storm in Honolulu, Univ. of Hawaii and San Jose State splash, wade and swim through a football 
game. In the splash above, Skippy Dye, of Hawaii, and unidentified San Jose State player go face down in the water. 


In quagmire of mud, Clayton Ching, of Hawaii, slithers through San Jose State line for a gain of two yards. San Jose 
players wore gym trunks with pads taped to their legs instead of football pants. Note depth of mud in the foreground. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL TV @ For Fans and RIGY Pee 
Football Techniques 


Illustrated 
NATIONAL Jim Moore and Tyler 


(NBC NETWORK) Micoleau. An out- 
standing coach and a 
famous sports illustrator 
tive ¢) t instructi 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 21—Texas A. & M. vs. Maryland at Dallas, Tex. Feprovinie gridiron wicille = 
e kicking, passing, running, 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 28—Stanford vs. Northwestern at Palo Alto, Calif. tackling, line play. Book 
shows how individual tech- 
niques are combined into 


(Consult your newspaper for local station and time of telecast) 


SATURDAY, OCT. 5—California vs. Michigan State at Berkeley, Calif. the over-all strategy of 
cam A) ense an erense. 

SATURDAY, OCT. 19—Big Ten game (to be selected). ofvteam defense plus. a 
: complete cycle of winge 

SATURDAY, NOV. . 2—Big Ten game (to be selected). T plays. 154 action 


SATURDAY, NOV. 16—Oklahoma vs. Notre Dame at Norman, Okjla. | 


THURSDAY, NOV. 28—Brown vs. Colgate at Providence, R.I. (East). Illustrated Guide fo... 
Denver vs. Wyoming at Denver, Colo. (Wes). 
Texas A. & M. vs. Texas at College Station, Tex. 
(South, Southwest and Midwest). 


SATURDAY, NOV. 30—Army vs. Navy at Philadelphia, Pa. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 7—Miami vs. Pittsburgh at Miami, Fla. 


Winning Football Plays 


Edited by Dave Camerer. 21 top 
football coaches from across the 
nation describe 63 scoring plays — 
all clearly and carefully diagrammed. 
Book tells their advantages and disad- 
vantages; explains action of players as 
the play is run. Emphasis is on offensive 
and defensive material that each play ex- 
ploits. All plays cross-referenced for easy 

$3.00 


comparison, 92 diagrams. x 
*A book in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY 


it hookstores, 


The NCAA football plan for 1957 also calls for regional telecasts on four Satur- 
days—Oct. 12, Oct. 26, Nov. 9 and Noy. 23. Arrangements for telecasts on these 
dates will be made by the individual colleges and conferences in the various 
NCAA districts. Consult your local newspaper. 


sporting goods stores, or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Pat Hiram, San Jose State fullback, seems to be running on water as he picks up a nautical gain of 17 yards around 
end. University of Hawaii player hanging onto Hiram got dunked on the play. Hawaii won the water battle 20 to 0. 
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1956 COLLEGE RECORDS 


IVY LEAGUE 


Yale 
Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Pennsylvania 
Brown 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Cornell 
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MAJOR EASTERN INDEPENDENTS 
Ww 
Syracuse 


a 
Pittsourgh 
Connacticut 
Penn State 

Army 

Holy Cross 
Boston College 
Villanova 
Colgate 

Rutgers - 

Boston University 
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ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 


South Carolina 
beeryfand 
North Carolina 
No. Carolina St. 
Virginia 
Wake Forest 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
WwW 

West Virginia 
Virginia Tech 
George Wash. 
Furman 
Davidson 
YMI 


Richmond 
Citadel 
Wash. & Lee 
William & Mary 
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MAJOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENTS 


Ww L 
University of Miami (Fla.) 8 | 
Florida State University 5 4 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
WwW 

Tennessee 
Georgia Tech 
Florida 
Miss. University 
Auburn 
Tulane 
Kentucky 
Vanderbilt 
per! State 
Alaba 
Seatsiane State 
Georgia Uniy. 
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BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
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lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mich. State 
Ohio State 
Northwestern 
Purdue 
Ilinois 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 
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MAJOR MIDWEST INDEPENDENTS 


w L 
Cincinnati 4 5 
Notre Dame 3 SS ee 8 
Marquette 0 q 
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FINAL 1956 AP 


POLL RATINGS 


lt. Baylor 16. Navy 

12. Minnesota 17. Gecrue Washington 
13. Pittsburgh 18. Southern California 
14. Texas Christian 19. Clemson 

15. Ohio State 20. Colorado 

POLL RATINGS 

11. Baylor 16. Wyoming 

12, Pittsburgh 17. Yale 

13. Oregon State 18. Colorado 

14. Texas Chistian 19. Navy 

15. Southern California 20. Duke 


UNDEFEATED-UNTIED TEAMS IN 1956 


1, Oklahoma 6. Miami (Fla.) 

2. Tennessee as Deven” 

3. lowa 8. Syracuse 

4. Georgia Tech 3. naa State 

5. Texas A&M 10. Oregon State 

FINAL 1956 UP 

!. Oklahoma 6. Miami (Fla.) 

2. Tennessee 7. Michigan 

3. lowa 8. Syracuse 

4. Georgia Tech 9. Minnesota 

5. Texas A&M 10. Michigan State 
School G School G 

Alfred (N.Y.) 7 Lenoir-Rhyne (N.C.) Ny 

Central Michigan 9 Milton (Wis.) 

Florida A&M care Montana State ; 

Hillsdale (Mich.) 9 New Haven (Conn). 9 

Kearney (Neb.) 9 Oklahoma 10 


School School G 
Redlands (Calif.) Westminster (Pa.) 8 
Wyoming {0 


Sam Houston (Tex.) 
Tennessee 


(Bow! Games 
Tennessee A&l 


G 
9 
St. Thomas (Minn.)... 8 
9 
0 
9 Not Included) 


1956 ALL-AMERICAN SELECTIONS 


Position United Press Associated Press 
End_......... Kramer, Michigan. Kramer, Michigan... 
End... Walton, Pittsburgh... Walton, Pittsburgh 
Tackle... Witte, Oregon State. Witte, Oregon State 
Tackle... Michaels, Kentucky. ........ Karras, lowa....... 
Guard... Parker, Ohio State Z Parker, Ohio State 
Guard... Glass, ‘Baylor. Glass, Baylor.......... 
Center Tubbs, Oklahoma. Tubbs, Oklahoma : 
Back McDonald, Oklahoma. McDonald, Oklahoma 
Back. Majors, Tennessee Majors, Tennessee. 
Back... Hornung, Notre Dame Bosseler, Miami (Fla.).. 
Back Brown, Syracuse Brown, Syracuse 
Position NEA Syndicate NBC (TY) 

End .. Kramer, Michigan Kramer, Michigan 
End. .. Walton, Pittsburgh... Walton, Pittsburgh 
Tackle... Witte, Oregon State...Witte, Oregon State 
Tackle... Michaels, Kentucky... Karras, lowa 

Guard... Parker, Ohio State... Parker, Ohio State 
Guard.....Glass, Baylor ...Glass, Baylor 

Center... Tubbs, Oklahoma .. Tubbs, Oklahoma 
Back......... Brodie, Stanford ..Ploen, lowa 

Back ..Majors, Tennessee... Majors, Tennessee 
Back Crawford, Wyoming.....McDonald, Oklahoma 
Back .. Brown, Syracuse. .. Brown, Syracuse 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Texas A & M 6 
Texas Christian 5 
Baylor .. 4 
Arkansas 3 
So. Methodist 2 
Rice ! 
Texas 0 


CA awN—o T 
eocoooco 4 


BIG SEVEN CONFERENCE 


Ww 
Oklahoma 6 
Colorado 4 
Missouri 3 
Nebraska 3! 
Kansas 2 
Kansas State 2 
lowa State 0 


oocoo--o -+ 


Tulsa 
Oklahoma A&M 
Wichita 


Ww 
Houston 4 
2 
2 
| 
Defroit 0 


co--o 7 


BORDER CONFEREN 


Texas Western 

Arizona (Tempe) 
W. Texas State 
Hardin-Simmons 


Arizona 
New Mex. A&M 0 


awuwnr—o 
ocoeooo 4 


SKYLINE CONFERENCE 
Yl 


Utah State 

New Mexico _ > 
Colorado A & Mo... 
Brigham Young as 


Ww 
7 
5 
Denver . ; : 3 4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
Montana | 


oma hww-—or 
‘ 
o-eoeoeccoco + 


Colliers 


.. Kramer, Michigan 

. Walton, Pittsburgh. 
Wite, Oregon State 
r Michaels, Kentucky...... 
Parker, Ohio State... 

. Glass, Baylor... 

_ Tubbs, Oklahoma......... 
McDonald, Oklahoma. 
Majors, Tennessee 
Brodie, Stanford. 
Brown, Syracuse 


Sporting News 

Kramer, Michigan 

. Walton, Pittsburgh 

_ Wiagin, Stanford 
Gray, Oklahoma 

. Parker, Ohio State 

.. Glass, Baylor 
Tubbs, Oklahoma 
Hornung, Notre Dame 
McDonald, Oklahoma 
Majors, Tennessee 

.. Brown, Syracuse 


RESULTS OF MAJOR 
1957 BOWL GAMES 


ROSE BOWL, Pasadena 
lowa 35, Oregon State 19 


EAST-WEST (Shrine) San Francisco 
West 7, East 6 


COTTON BOWL, Dallas 
Texas Christian 28, Syracuse 27 


SUGAR BOWL, New Orleans 


Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 


ORANGE BOWL, Miami 
Colorado 27, Clemson 2/ 


GATOR BOWL, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Georgia Tech 21, Pittsburgh 14 


SUN BOWL, EI Paso, Texas 
George Washington 13, Texas Western 0 


TANGERINE BOWL, Orlando, Fla. 
West Texas State 20, Miss. Southern 13 


BLUE-GRAY, Montgomery, Ala. 
North 14, South 0 
ALUMINUM BOWL, Little Rock, Ark. 
Montana State 0, St. Joseph's College 0 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 
w L T 
Montana State 5 0 0 
idaho State 3 2 Q 
Colo. State 3 2 0 
Colo. Western 2 3 0 
Colo. Mines | 4 0 
Colo. Colieae t 4 0 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Ww L T 
Oregon State 6 i} ! 
Southern Cal. 5 2 0 
UCLA...... ~ 2B 2 0 
Oregon 3 3 2 
Washington a4 4 0 
Stanford 3: | 4 0 
California ceases aca 5 0 
Wash. State .. eae rea ND. 5 { 
Idaho : : 0 4 0 


COLLEGE LIFE—U.S.A. 


Photo above selected by SPORTS REVIEW as best one to Sanchiy college 
life on campuses throughout America. Photo made at Lake Forest College, in 
illinois, and it shows Mike Dau, star Lake Forest tackle, and his beautiful 
fiancé Paula Ernst, who is slated to attend 20th Century Fox Drama School 
upon graduation. Mike and Paula are popular leaders in campus activities. 
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keeps them WARM! 


FAMOUS COACHES know warm hands a 
must for fast ball handling . . . they smartly 
quarterback the purchase of Jon-e Warm- 
ers to reduce fumbles. Fans and hunters, 
too, know the solid comfort they get from 
a heated Jon-e in the stadium, the duck 
blind or the deer stand, when its cold. 


NOW, sportsmen and coaches hail the lat- 
est advancement for cold weather comfort, 


seAx “MEW JON-E MUFF / 


with zipper pocket 
to hold the famous 
= Jon-e'-Warmer 


Slip a heated Jon-e into the built-in pocket. 
This water-repellent poplin, 100% wool-lined 
muff keeps you warm as toast. Hang around 
the neck or buckle around the waist. Hands 
keep warm and instantly free for action. 


Colors, red or brown. Muff only..... $350 


NEW JON-E WARMER 


(gives heat without flame) 
makes cold weather enjoy- 
able. Carried as a comfort 
and a necessity by sports- 
men, outdoor workers, foot- 
ball fans, military personnel, __ 
in fact everyone who wants/ 
to keep warm outdoors. The 
Jon-e is beautifully chrome- 
plated and polished — made 
towarm you a lifetime. New 
draw-string carrying bag in- | 
cluded with each Warmer. 


STANDARD SIZE JON-E heats all dan long on1* 


filling (1 oz.) of fluid. Only.......-..eee00- $3.95 
GIANT SIZE JON-E for extreme cold, heats for 2 
full days on one filling. Only.........+-+. ~ $4.95 


JON-E FLUID: 8 oz, can... .45¢, 16 oz. can... .75¢ 


NEW FEATURES! 1.New Jon-e Warm- 
er also makes a perfect wind-proof 
cigarette lighter, 2, New Jon-e is now 
self-starting. New built-in wick at the 
side of the burner makes starting easy. 
At Sporting Goods Counters Everywhere 
ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept.SR7 © 62050. 8thSt. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OMMY (“Old Reliable’) HEN- 

RICH, the former clutch-hitting out- 
fielder-first baseman of the New York 
Yankees and current coach of the New 
York (baseball) Giants, worked as a 
“eélor man” on the 1956 radio broad- 
casts of the games of the New York 
Football Giants. Henrich, a fiery com- 
petitor and unflinching pressure player 
during his own active days, was com- 
pletely entranced by the superlative 
all-around ability of Frank Gifford, the 
brilliant offensive left halfback of the 
Giants. 

“This Gifford is one of the finest 
athletes I’ve ever seen,” Tommy told 
his radio audiences repeatedly. “I’ve 
heard about all the great backs the 
Giants had years ago—Tufly Leemans 
and Ken Strong and Kink Richards and 
Ward Cuff and Bill Paschal. But Gif- 
ford rates as one of the greatest ball- 
carriers and pass-receivers in the his- 
‘tory of the Giants. What a football 
player! He never gives up!” 

Tommy Henrich, a native of foot- 
ball-conscious. Massillon, Ohio, was not 
alone in his lavish praise of Gifford. 
Throughout the sports world there was 
wide acclamation for the handsome 
bombshell from the University of 
- Southern California. The sparkling Gif- 
ford was a key figure on a dynamic 
Giant team which revived football in- 
terest in New York, captured the East- 
ern Division title in the National Foot- 
ball League for the first time in ten 


Frank Gifford, halfback, New York Giants 


seasons and crushed the strong Chi- 
cago Bears 47-to-7 in the Champion- 
ship Game. 

Climaxing five years of steady im- 
provement since he first donned the 
red, white and blue colors of the Giants 
in 1952, the 6-1 and’ 195-pound Gif- 
ford enjoyed his most productive sea- 


‘son in 1956. He was the League’s of- 


fensive leader, gaining a total of 1,422 
yards through pass-receiving and rush- 
ing in 12 regular-season games. He was 
the fifth leading ball-carrier in the 
NEL, gaining 819 yards on 159 tries 
for a 5.2 average. He was the third 
leading pass-receiver in the League, 
snaring 51 passes for 603 yards and an 
average gain of 11.8. (A pair of fleet 


ends were the only NFL players to top - 


Gifford in pass-catching—Billy Wilson 
of San Francisco and Billy Howton of 
Green Bay.) He was the League’s tenth 
leading scorer, garnering 65 points on 
nine touchdowns (five by running and 
four on pass receptions), eight extra 
points and one field goal. 

Countless honors were heaped on 
Gifford’s shoulders. He won the Jim 
Thorpe Award as the outstanding per- 
former in the League as the result of 
a vote among all the players in the 
NFL. The League coaches selected him 
for his fourth consecutive appearance 
in the Pro Bowl Game. He was named 
to the All-League Offensive Team for 
the third straight year. His home city, 
Bakersfield, California, declared an of- 


THE PLAYER 
WHO DOES EVERYTHING 


Frank Gifford, brilliant Giants halfback, is a rarity in today's 
specialization of pro football, for he can do everything and do 
it well. His skilled versatility makes him most highly regarded 


back in NFL, and gives power and deception to Giants’ attack. 


by HERB BURSKY 


ficial “Frank Gifford Day.” The B’nai 
B’rith Sports Lodge presented him 
with an Award for High Principle and 
Achievement in Sports. Gifford was 
truly the Pro Football Player of the 
Year in 1956. 

What was behind the Frank Gifford 
1956 success story? 

Andy Robustelli, stalwart Giant de- 
fensive right end in 756 after four 
solid seasons with the Los Angeles 
Rams, gave us this answer: “Gifford, in 
my opinion, is an all-around receiver 
and ball-carrier because of two big 
reasons—great ability and great de- 
sire. He is the type of fellow who never 
gives up and who is always looking for 
that extra yard!” 

Vince Lombardi, astute backfield 
coach of the Giants, declared: “At the 
expense of sounding trite, Gifford’s 
success in 1956 both as a runner and 
a receiver was due to an extreme de- 
sire to be with the best and to be the 
best. He has confidence in his ability 
and in himself and he has a complete 
knowledge of the secondary coverage 
in the passing game. Another way of 
putting it, competition from the other 
members of the Giant team brought out 
the potential Gifford always had.” 

In these days of machine-like spe- 
cialization in pro football, Gifford is 
a rarity. He is a complete football 
player. He is a first-class ball-carrier 
and a glue-fingered pass-receiver. He 
was a superb defensive back for the 


Giants in 1953 and was named to the 
All-League Defensive Team that sea- 
son. He is a capable passer who usu- 
ally finds his target in clutch situa- 
tions. He is an accomplished place- 
kicker and a sound blocker and tack- 
ler. He does everything well and he 
plays with vigor and spirit. 

The 1956 Giant backfield—Gifford 
at left half, rugged Alex Webster at 
right half, rock-ribbed Mel Triplett at 
fullback and clever Chuck Conerly or 
slick Don Heinrich at quarterback— 
constituted one of the most gifted 
backfield units in present-day football. 
We queried Gifford about his versatile 
backfield mates and the improved Giant 
offensive line. Did the razor-sharp 
blocking of Giant teammates play a 
major role in his success in °56? 

“During the °56 season, I thought 
we had the best backfield combination 
going,’ Frank replied. “All of our 
backs gained over 500 yards and, of 
course, this looks good on paper. ( Web- 
ster gained 694 yards and Triplett 
gained 515 yards.) However, the thing 
that really put our team on top was 
the tremendous blocking support we 
received up front from our big horses. 
Without singling out any of our line- 
men, | would say they were all com- 
parable to the best of all the All-Pros 
that were picked last year. 

“I know Webster agrees with me that 
Triplett has meant a whale of a lot to 
both of us. His blocking on our off- 
tackles and sweeps was terrific and— 
even if his form isn’t the best—his 
desire and tremendous strength make 
him the best blocking fullback in the 
League. As for Chuck and Don—they 
are a perfect quarterback combination. 
What one lacks the other has and— 
believe me—neither one lacks much.” 

A survey of the League games of the 
1956 Giants reveals that Gifford was 
a vital force in the New York victory 
parade. On September 30th, at Kezar 
Stadium in San Francisco, in the 
League opener, Gifford helped to ruin 
fellow-Californian Frankie Albert’s 
debut as coach of the 49ers. Frank 
scampered 59 yards to a touchdown, 
kicked a 17-yard field goal and booted 
four extra points, in the absence of 
“Ben Agajanian, the place-kicking ex- 
pert. At the Giants’ successful Yankee 
Stadium inaugural on October 21st 
(after 3] seasons across the Harlem 
River at the Polo Grounds), Gifford 
scored the third New York touchdown 
against Pittsburgh and then caught a 
27-yard pass from Conerly on the 
Giants’ fourth scoring drive. 


Gifford and the-adroit Conerly com- 
bined to execute a deceptive trick play 
against the Eagles on October 28th in 
New York, The play (which was simi- 
lar to a stratagem employed by Okla- 
homa in the Sooners’ 1956 massacre of 
Notre Dame) came in the second pe- 
riod when the massive Philadelphia 
line expected a power play through the 
middle. Gifford slipped around the left 
flank, took an underhand pitchout 
from Conerly and sprinted 37 yards 
down the field. Coach Jim Lee Howell 
of the Giants labeled this move as the 


1 


“key play” of the game. New York 
scored 10 points in the second quarter 
and led 13-to-3 at half-time. They iced 
the game in the third period when 
Gifford floated in between two pass 
defenders and caught Conerly’s aerial 
in the end zone for a touchdown. 

The Giants topped Ray Richards’ 
stubborn Cardinals 23-to-10 on Novem- 
ber llth at Yankee Stadium to claim 
the undisputed leadership of the East- 
ern Division, Gifford scored the third 
touchdown on a Conerly pass and com- 

Continued on next page 


Frank Gifford balances pass on his fingertips before hauling ball in to 
score TD for Giants against Phila. Eagles. No. 40 is Eagles’ Tom Brookshier. 


pleted a 48-yard pass from Conerly to 
the Chicago 12-yard line to set the 
stage for the second New York touch- 
down. 

The game of December 2nd against 
the hard-pressing Redskins in New 
York was a magnificent Gifford effort. 
(Lombardi believes this game was 
Frank’s best performance of the 1956 
season.) Gifford gained 108 yards on 
19 attempts, caught six passes for 53 
yards and completed one pass in three 
tries, the pass resulting a in a 29-yard 
scoring aerial over Gary Lowe’s head 
to Ken MacAfee, offensive right end of 
the Giants. Frank scored three touch- 
downs—a six-yard run, a 14-yard pass 
from the sharp-shooting Conerly ‘and 
a sweep of 1] yards. He had a hand 
in all four touchdowns in the 28-to-14 
Giant triumph, which snapped a five- 
game Washington winning streak and 
avenged a 33-to-7 setback administered 
to the Giants by the Skins on Novem- 
ber 18th at Griffith Stadium. 

“Gifford’s efforts were outstanding,” 
reported Louis Effrat in the New York 
Times. “He ran, he caught passes, he 
threw “em and he blocked for his fel- 
low backs.” 

When the Giants clinched their ninth 
Eastern Division title on Saturday, De- 
cember 15th, at Philadelphia, Gifford 
made 81 yards in 16 attempts, flipped 
a touchdown pass to Co-Captain Kyle 
Rote and scored a touchdown on a 
ten-yard dash. 

Gifford’s consistent progress as a 
pro is mirrored by his offensive record 
in the National Football League: 


Ball-Carrying Yards 


Attempts Gained 
1952 38 116 
1953 50 157 
1954 66 368 
1955 86 35] 
1956 159 819 

Passes Yards 

Received Gained 
1952 5 36 
1953 18 292 
1954 14 154 
1955 33 437 
1956 51 603 


Frank is quick to thank his coaches 
—past and present—for the guidance 
and assistance they have given him 
during his professional career. 

“Steve Owen helped me a lot,” Gif- 
ford declared. “He gave me an oppor- 
tunity to become an offensive football 
player even after I had performed 
poorly during the first part of my first 
season in 1952. Al Sherman, who 
worked with Steve at that time. was 
also a great help to me. He gave me 
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an insight to a game that is far more 
complex than college ball. 

“From Jim Lee Howell (who re- 
placed Owen as Giant coach in 1954), 
I learned that perfection was the key- 
note to playing football. Jim Lee, kept 
after me for a lot of little things and 
that has made a big difference in my 
football career. In Lombardi, I think 
the Giants have the best assistant coach 
in the NFL. He came into the pro game 
three years ago not knowing much 
about pro football and has since be- 
come a master of professional play. 
It would be unfair to leave out our 
other assistants who have molded a 
championship team out of players who 
have come from other teams and bot- 
tom draft choices. Ed Kolman is as 
good a line coach as there is. Tom 
Landry (the defensive coach) was 
good enough as a player to be a player- 
coach. Ken Kavanaugh is as good an 
end coach as he was a great end for the 
Chicago Bears. All of them are tops in 
my book.” 

After concluding his football career 
at Southern California and winning a 
place on the 195] All-America Team 
of the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation, Gifford became the Giants’ 
Number One Draft Choice in 1952. 
But 1952 was a disappointing season 


for Frank. Accustomed to his single- 


wing tailback assignment at USC, he 
was unable to adjust rapidly to the 
intricate T formation. 

“At the end of the 1952 season I 
asked Steve to use me on defense in 
1953,” Gifford said. “T felt that my lack 
of experience in the T had hurt my 
play in ‘52. I like to play defense but 
right now—and always—I have pre- 
ferred. offense. Defense in the National 
Football League has now arrived at a 
point where it is a lot more complicated 
than offense. It’s all fun, but there is 
nothing to compare with carrying the 
ball and scoring.” 

In 1953 the Giants suffered their 
darkest season in many years and 
Owen, beloved head coach at the Polo 
Grounds since 1931, was soon to bow 
out of the picture. But Gifford was a 
shining star for the fading Giants that 
year. He was a tenacious defensive 
player, did everything on the field but 
punt and averaged 50 minutes on of- 
fense and defense in the last five games. 
In 1954, he began his rise as a danger- 
ous ball-carrier under Howell and his 
skills were complemented in 1955 when 
Webster and Triplett won their spurs 
as Giants. 

During the late stages of the 1956 


season, there were rumors that Gifford 
would abandon football for a career 
in the movies. Frank, who has worked 
in “hit” parts in several Hollywood 
films, was reported to have expressed 
interest in offers from movie producers. 
These reports were squelched in late 
January when Gifford came to New 
York to sign his Giant contract for 
1957, believed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000. 

We asked Frank if he planned to 
discard football for the screen in fu- 
ture years. 

“I would like to continue playing 
for a couple of more years and then, 


- possibly, go into coaching,” he replied. 


“However, I like my home town of 
Bakersfield and would hate to leave’ it 
for good which coaching would re- 
quire. As for the movies—I’ve en- 
joyed playing around with them but 
I guess I’m_a football player, not an 
actor. I have invested in real estate in 
Bakersfield and have done fairly well 
along those lines. If there is an oppor- 
tunity, I would like to go into TV 
work sometime in the future. I also 
write a twice-weekly sports column for 
the Bakersfield Press.” 

The 1956 Championship Game 
against the Bears on December 30th 
in New York was another stirring day 
for Gifford. He scored a touchdown on 
a l4-yard pass from Conerly and 
gained 13] yards as a pass-receiver and 
30 yards by rushing. One of the day’s 
most memorable plays occurred in the 
third quarter. Conerly fired a pass 
from the Giant 20 to Gifford. who 
caught the ball on his own 40-yard 
stripe and dodged and darted all the 
way to the Chicago 11 before Ray 
Smith and Stan Wallace finally 
brought him down. 

“I don’t think there has ever been 
a game more satisfying than our title 
game against the Bears,’ Frank ex- 
claimed. “It had a little of everything 
to color it up and the fact that we were 
the underdogs and beat them so con- 
vincingly made it even more thrilling.” 

The 27-year-old Gifford played col- 
lege football at USC during a period 
when many illustrious stars captured 
the headlines on the Pacific Coast— 
Heinrich, Hugh McElhenny, Ollie Mat- 
son, Bill McColl, Al Carmichael. 
Johnny Olszewski, Donn Moomaw, Les 
Richter and others. But Gifford won a 
reputation as a durable two-platoon 
operative, playing halfback on defense 
and tailback in the USC single-wing on 
offense. 


Gifford attempted 111 passes at 


/ 


USC and only three were intercepted. 
In 1951, his final season in Trojan 
livery, he rushed 841 yards for a 4.3 
average, completed 32 passes for 303 
yards, caught 11 passes for 178 yards 
and scored seven touchdowns, kicked 
26 extra points and two field goals. He 


gained 155 yards and scored a 69- 
yard winning touchdown in a joyous 
victory over powerful California. He 
was a co-captain in the East-West and 
North-South Games. 

Frank’s first taste of pro football 
came on August 15th, 1952, at Soldier 
Field, Chicago, when he was a de- 
fensive sparkplug for the losing Col- 
lege All-Stars against the Rams. An 
interception by Gifford led to the All- 
Stars’ only touchdown, a three-yard 
end run by Ohio State’s Vic Janowicz. 
Three players who were destined to be 
Frank’s teammates on the 1956 Giants 
were on the field that night—Robus- 
telli and Herb Rich, then playing for 
Los Angeles, and Ray Bec, represent- 
ing Georgia Tech. 

At a time when many young Ameri- 
can gridiron stars were signing con- 
tracts to play pro football in Canada, 
Gifford rejected several lucrative of- 
fers from Canadian football promoters 
to sign with the Giants. 

“T would like to play football in my 
own country,” Frank told reporters. 

Married to a former USC homecom- 


Harry Grayson (R.), president of NEA, presents Jim Thorpe 
Memorial trophy to Frank Gifford at end of 1956 season. 


Mel Triplett, Giants fullback, romps 
game Giants won 47-7. Frank Gifford 


ing queen, Gifford is the father of two 
sons and one girl—Jeff, five; Kyle 
(named after Kyle Rote), three, and 
baby Victoria, born after the end of 
the 1956 season. 

Besides his stellar role with the 
Giants and-his newspaper work, Gif- 
ford is in the construction business 
and he also serves as a member of the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. profes- 
sional advisory staff. 

Gifford and his Giant teammates 
have brought about a glowing resurg- 


through Bears to score in NFL title 


was outstanding pass receiver in game. 


ence of football enthusiasm in New 
York—a throwback to the flaming days 
when Steve Owen, Mel Hein, Tuffy 
Leemans and the other fabled Giant 
heroes wrote football history at the 
Polo Grounds. Frank Gifford, the slash- 
ing halfback from Southern Cali- 
fornia, is one of the leading authors 
of a bright new chapter of Giant 
deeds and achievements at Yankee 
Stadium, the home field of Jim Lee 
Howell’s modern Giants. 


THE END 


Frank Gifford and his young sons, Kyle (center) and Jeff, 
are very good pals and spend many happy hours together. 


A Player’s Association Would Be 
Beneficial To Pro Football 


President, Baltimore Colts 


by CARROLL D. ROSENBLOOM 


The play-for-pay game has become a thriving enterprise, and like any other successful 
business today, should willingly sanction sound and proper organization of its employees. 


Editor's Note: Aware that our read- 
ers all over the country are interested 
in attempts of- professional football 
players to form an_ association, 
SPORTS REVIEW sought out Carroll 
D. Rosenbloom, progressive president 
of the Baltimore Colts, and asked that 
he present his own personal ideas on 
the matter. We believe his story is a 
most revealing and interesting article 
—certainly a fair, open-minded ex- 
pression of opinion on a controversial 
issue. 


HIS will come as no shock to the 11 

other owners of National Football 
League franchises. They know how I 
feel about the advisability of a players’ 
association within the structure of pro- 
fessional football. I’m for it. 

Last February 2, at an executive 


meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
at Philadelphia, the subject of a play- 
ers’ association was presented. When 
the question came up, there were cer- 
tain points I wanted to project in be- 
half of its adoption. 

Let me say right here, in the third 
paragraph of this first person story, 
that when the question was introduced 
by Commissioner Bert Bell the im- 
mediate reaction in the room was for 
approval. 

I said my little piece. Other men said 
theirs. It appeared to me that the play- 
ers were on their way to the goal-line 
and recognition. Bell certainly was 
for it. 

However, one team introduced testi- 
mony which indicated the players’ 
group, headed by Creighton Miller of 


Cleveland, wasn’t truly representative. 

Another club said that seven of its 
players insisted that “under no cir- 
cumstances is ~_-_--~-- representing 
me.” Another team expressed dissatis- 
faction over its player representative 
because “he did not have authority to 
present himself as a representative. He 
was delegated to simply attend the 
meeting, listen, observe and then report 
back to the team”. But this player, 
according to his team’s general man- 
ager, exceeded the authority his own 
teammates invested in him. 

When it was brought out that the 
Chicago Bears didn’t belong to the 
association, it meant the league was 
dealing with only 11 clubs instead of 
all of them. Another club, we were told, 
voted to send a spokesman to the play- 


Five of the NFL team representatives (left to right): Adrian Burk, Philadelphia Eagles; Y. A. Tittle, San Francisco 49ers; 
Dan Lavelli, Cleveland Browns; Norm Hacker, Washington Redskins; and Kyle Rote, New York Giants, listen to discus- 
sion on problems of forming a Player's Association. Meeting took place in. New York at close of the 1956 season. 
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business wizards. 


His diversified interests have taken him into manufacturing, professional sports, 
movies and finance. The Blue Ridge Manufacturing Company, the Marlboro Shirt 
Company, the American Totalisator, the Universal Products Company and the 
Imperial Company are only a few of his immense holdings. 

Rosenbloom is a native of Baltimore, where he was a baseball and football player 
at City College. He later was a varsity halfback at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The youthful, unassuming, well-liked Rosenbloom became owner of the reorganized 
Colt franchise in 1953 and some of his innovations have been among the most revo- 
lutionary in the history of ‘professional football. He is well régarded and respected 
by fellow club owners in the National Football League. 

Rosenbloom is married, has three children and still makes his home in Baltimore, 
although the pursuit of his many business interests constantly finds him flying to big 
and little cities in all parts of the country. 


ers’ meeting. However, when it came 
time to contribute $5.00 per team mem- 
ber to defray his expenses for travel- 
ing, more than half of the squad 
refused to “ante up” to send him on to 
New York. 

Even as a proponent of the associa- 
tion, I had to admit there seemed to be 
a question regarding its stability. 
Everybody said that Miller, the young 
attorney, was personable, honest and 
fair. But there was a definite doubt 
now whether the association had blan- 
ket approval within the ranks of its 
own membership. 

Sure, we knew that most of the 
clubs had signed petitions with the 
Miller group. But that was all. 1 was 
aware of it because I advised the Colts’ 
delegate, Bill Pellington, to go to New 
York and get all the information he 
could for the benefit of our own play- 


Bert Bell, 
depended upon to do what's best for 
salts of professional football. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Carroll D. Rosenbloom is a man of many talents. Besides 
being owner and president of the Baltimore Colts, he is one of the nation’s foremost 


ers. And if our players felt the associa- 
tion was good for them, I was for it. 

The reason I am speaking out for 
the players’ association is that ex- 
perience in other businesses has con- 
vinced me that proper organization of 
employees is a good thing. By the same 
token, bad leadership would be most 
harmful to all concerned. | sincerely 
believe that pro football would be 
enhanced if the group could be estab- 
lished on a sound foundation. 

I feel that the men who play pro 
football give it all they have. I believe, 
however, an even greater incentive 
might possibly exist and that they 
would be more interested in the pro- 
motion of their game and in their own 
self-discipline if the right kind of asso- 
ciation could be set up. 

I also contend that the coaches would 
have an easier job running their teams. 


NFL Commissioner, can be Creighton Miller, former Notre Dame All-American and legal counsel for the 


CARROLL D. ROSENBLOOM 


Although our players are fine, clean- 
living gentlemen, I believe the majority 
of them would be more cognizant of 
their own responsibility to the game 
if they had their own association. I 
doubt very much if the occasion would 
arise where a coach or owner would 
have to penalize a wayward member of 
the squad for violating training rules. 

I am sure the other players would 
take care of such problems themselves 
because they would be the first to know 
if curfew or other regulations were 
being ignored and they would then 
take proper action within their own 
ranks. 

When a “share the profit” plan was 
initiated for our Colt players in 1953, 
I came in for some criticism. I have 
continued to do that, but last year for 
the first time we departed from our 

(Continued on next page) 


Player's Association, holds signatures of 304 players in NFL who have joined 
the association. 66 others have agreed to join, leaving about 33 unsigned. 


At Annual Chicago Bears' Homecoming banquet George Halas (L.), club owner, joins in the fun with team alumni 
(L. to R.}) George Connor, Jim Keane, Don Kindt, Ed Sprinkle, Billy Stone, and Chick Jagade. The Béars haven't joined 
the association, because players feel they are already getting all the benefits such an organization provides. 


blanket bonus system. We installed a 
“merit award” plan. All awards were 
made at the end of the season and were 
judged individually. In some cases we 
adjusted salaries. These were situations 
where lower paid players, who had top 
seasons, got healthy wage boosts. This 
is most equitable. Production deserves 
recognition and reward. 

Three times since 1953 I have had 
my personal lawyers consult with rep- 
resentatives of large insurance com- 
panies relative to the establishment of 
a pension plan. | would have much 
preferred to place money in a fund for 
their future years than give it to them 
now when they are drawing good con- 
tract pay. 

We even considered an investment 
idea, where the money could be used 
for buying stock in the names of the 
players but on a cooperative arrange- 
ment. A large sum of money could be 
put to work for them on a long-range 
stock plan. Certainly, it would benefit 
the players if they had holdings which 
would bring them income in five, ten 
or 15 years, 

However, the lawyers reported back 
that both ideas were rejected by the 
people we were negotiating with. Per- 
haps we talked with the wrong com- 
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panies, but they were among the big- 
gest in the insurance and investment 
field. 

What pro football does for a great 
many young men is to give them an 
“intro” into business and industrial 
opportunities which they might never 
be able to reach if it were not for their 
football ability and the “name” repu- 
tations they forge for themselves in the 
National League. 

Twelve former members of the Colts, 
now retired from the game, have 
settled permanently in Baltimore. And 
during the off-season, a majority of 
our squad has decided to live and work 
in Baltimore. This is indicative that 
our boys like Baltimore as much as 
Baltimore likes the Colts. 

Some of the “work and play” in 
Baltimore footballers are L. G. Dupre 
of Baylor, Jim Mutscheller of Notre 
Dame, Alex Sandusky of Clarion 
Teachers, Alan (The Horse) Ameche 
of Wisconsin, Art Spinney of Boston 
College, John Unitas of Louisville, 
Gene Lipscomb of Miller High School 
in Detroit, Art Donovan of Boston 
College, Bert Rechichar of Tennessee, 
Joe Campanella of Ohio State, Lenny 
Moore of Penn State, Dick Young of 
Chattanooga, Jesse Thomas of Mich- 


igan State, Bill Koman of North Caro- 
lina and Bill Danenhauer of Emporia. 
The players, as you see, are from 
schools big and small in all parts of 
the country. They are happy in Balti- 
more and I know the city is delighted 
to have them residing there on a year 
around basis. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Commissioner Bert Bell has the best 
interests of the players at heart. If the 
players knew Bell’s devotion to football 
duty, and the hours he spends in behalf 
of improving their game, I am sure 
they would look upon him with an 


“ appreciation that would approach rev- 


erence. 

Bell was my coach in college, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and he 
knows the game as a player, coach, 
owner and commissioner. You can’t 
say that for the men in other sports. 
Members of the nation’s press who 
deal with the bosses in other sports will 
tell you that Bell is fair and does a 
tremendous administration and promo- 
tion job. To put it mildly, it compares 
most favorably with the work being 
done by his counterparts in other 
sports. 

A premier grade of football is 
played in every National Football 


Colts' Big Four—The Baltimore Colts’ rise from an also-ran position in the western division of the National Football 
League to a place of Reepocac ates is credited to these four men. They are (L. to R.): Keith Molesworth, chief talent scout; 


Head Coach Wilbur (Weeb) Ew 


League city, but permit me to digress 
and pay particular tribute to the people 
of Maryland and the city of Baltimore. 
Because of their fantastic support 
(Ed’s Note: The Colts averaged 39,754 
fans at home in 1956 with a fourth 
place team), and sportsmanship, the 
Colt players and all of us associated 
with the Colts have an overwhelming 
desire to give them a championship. 


How else in four short years could a 


team go from the depths of degrada- 
tion to. the position-today of being as 
good as any other club on any given 
day? You will experience a new thrill 
if you visit Baltimore and see pro foot- 
ball played in an atmosphere that any 
university or college in the land would 
he proud to have. 

Incidentally, fellow fans of these 
United States, if you don’t have a team 
which captures you with a rooting in- 
terest, we invite you to adopt the Balti- 
more Colts. We are a young, am- 
bitious, aggressive organization—one 
that we believe is making strides and 
which someday will be a team possess- 
ing even more prestige and position. 

For the record, I would like to say 
once again that I am in favor of a 
players’ association in the National 


Football League provided it has the 
proper direction and cooperation 
within its own membership. 

Most of us believe it’s inevitable 
that an association will be formed. And 
it’s going to be thoroughly beneficial to 
professional football, which stands far 


ank; Carroll D. Rosenbloom, club president; and Donald Kellett, general manager. 


and away as the greatest entertainment 
buy in sports today. Yes, pro football 
has made greater advancement than 
any game in the history of American 
sport—and it still hasn’t reached its 
zenith. : 


THE END 


Photo above shows Bert Bell (standing at left), NFL commissioner, as he opened 
League meeting at which time Player's Association was discussed by club owners. 
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Bob Williams (left), quarterback, 


payee rite a lengthy and_ brilliant 
football career, the game never 
grew old to Jerry “The Boomer” 
Groom, former Notre Dame All- 
American and Chicago Cardinal pro 
star. 

“Every game was just like my first 
one,” says big, affable Groom, whose 
good nature and easy smile belie the 
vicious competitive spirit that made 
him one of the game’s greatest line- 
men. “Everytime I donned my uni- 


and Jerry Groom, 
center, as they looked during practice session in 1950 
at Notre Dame. Both made All-America team that year. 


4 


on 


form, I would get the same old ner- 
vous butterflies in my stomach, and 
the same thrill of preparing for a 
game.” 

As a top product of Des Moines, 
lowa, high school football, Jerry was 
wooed by numerous colleges, but to 
realize a life-time ambition, he se- 
lected Notre Dame as his future alma 
mater. He recounts many glorious oc- 
casions and thrills when a member of 
the Fighting Irish team. 


Jerry Groom (right) expresses approval of information Ben Lewiss (center), 
Chicago district sales mgr. for Denver Chicago Trucking Co., gives one of 
his salesmen, Fred Mangjialardi. D-C is one of nation's top cartage concerns. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 
IS HIS HOBBY 


by TED ROBERTS 


Many famous-name athletes are reluctant to 
make new friends, but not Jerry Groom, former 
college and pro football star whose conge- 


niality attracts friendship among his fellowmen. 


Being a member of Notre Dame’s 
national championship team in 1949, 
captaincy of the 1950 team and unani- 
mous All-American honors the same 
year, along with the first game he 
played at Notre Dame Stadium as a 
varsity player, all stand out in Groom’s 
mind as high points in his collegiate 
football career. 

But, when pressed for an answer to 
the question of what was the one out- 
standing high point in his collegiate 
career, “The Boomer” says Notre 
Dame’s win over Southern Methodist - 
University in 1949 was his greatest 
thrill. 

“That was a real battle,” recalls 
Groom. “It was played in Dallas, 
Texas before a capacity crowd of 
85,000, and due to an injury to our 
offensive center early in the game, I © 
played: both offense and defense for 
three quarters. 

“The game was close all the way, 
and we scored a touchdown in the last 
four minutes to win 27 to 20. It was 
our tenth victory in a row that year, 
our 38th game without defeat, and it 
made us national champions for 
1949.” 

What Groom doesn’t tell you about 
the game is the major role he played 
in Notre Dame’s victory over the 
Mustangs. Repeatedly, he threw the 
hard-charging SMU backs for losses, 
and his two pass interceptions along 
with knocking down two others at cru- 
cial moments helped save the day for 
the Fighting Irish, And when SMU 
scored in the fourth quarter to tie the 
game up 20-20, it was Groom who 
blocked the kick for the extra point. 


It can be added that Groom was suffer- 
ing from a painful knee injury during 
the entire game. 

Jerry’s-greatest thrill in professional 
football came about when the Chicago 
Cardinals upset the highly favored 
Chicago Bears in 1955. The game was 
played at Comiskey Park during a 
snow storm, and the Cardinals stunned 
pro football followers by trouncing 
the Big Bad Bears 53 to 14. 

Groom enjoys talking about this 


Red Bird win, and gleefully remi-_ 


nisces over incidents of the game. 

“The Bears were leading the west- 
ern division at the time, and we were 
out of the running for the eastern 
title,’ says Jerry. “The Bears were at 
least two touchdown favorites to win, 
but when these two teams play, past 
records and predictions mean, nothing. 
This is one game where no quarter is 
asked or given by either team.” 

An ironic twist of the game pitted 
Groom against a former Notre Dame 
teammate and very close friend, Bill 
Wightkin, star Bear’s tackle. “That 
was one day we were total strangers,” 
Jerry jokingly remarks. “We went at 
each other the entire game like two 
college freshmen battling it out for a 
varsity position. 

“The first time we met after the 
game there were a few seconds of 
tenseness between us, but all restraint 


Jerry Groom as his business and per- 
onal friends know him today. He is 
public - relations director for D-C. 


Frank Leahy (right), former Notre Dame coach, gazes fondly upon Jerry Groom; 


captain of the 1950 Fighting Irish team. Like most a 


successful coaches, 


Frank Leahy always developed a strong bond of friendship with his players. 


vanished when we shook hands and 
complimented each other on the game 
we played.” 

What did Groom get out of a four- 
teen-year football career that he values 
most highly? “That’s an easy one to 
answer,” he says. “First and foremost 
in my mind are the many wonderful 
friends | made through playing foot- 
ball. To me, friends and their respect 
are the most valuable things in life. 
You only come this way once, as the 
old saying goes, and you're in for a 
mighty lonesome and drab life without 


Action during 1949 Notre Dame-SMU game shows John Petitbon, ND, being 
sree by SMU's Raleigh Blakely after picking up 5 yards. Note Jerry Groom 
locking out two SMU men on the play. Groom was at his best in this game. 
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the friendship and respect of your 
fellowmen.” 

Now retired from football, Groom is 
employed by the Denver-Chicago 
Trucking Company, one of the nation’s 
leading cartage concerns. As Public 
Relations Director his main duty is to 
make more friends for this organiza- 
tion. And, it’s a 1000 to 1 bet that 
Groom will be just as successful in this 
business assignment as he has, and 
continues to be successful in making 
friends in his own personal life. 


THE END 
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STAN the MAN 


Stan Jones, big, powerful Chicago Bears’ guard, is gridiron 
superman, and his’ outstanding caliber of play makes him 


one of professional football’s all-time great linemen. 


by DAN CALIBRARO 


TAN JONES, the Chicago Bears’ 

quiet, unassuming all-pro offensive 
guard, is reputed to be the strongest 
man in football. 

The big, 6-foot blond, who moves 
with cat-like precision despite his 255 
pounds, can lift a heavy dumbbell as 
easily as his hat. 

Yet, this football superman, 4d- 
judged the best physical specimen on 
the Bears and one of the finest in 
the league, protests at being called 
mammoth. 

“I’m a little feller compared to my 
grandfather, who weighs 375 pounds,” 
says Jones, the pride of the coal min- 
ing town of Le Moyne (Pa.). “I guess 
grandpa is the biggest man _ in 
Altoona.” 

The swift-moving strongboy, a high 


Darlis 


Stan 
enjoy off-season when Stan is home. 
They have a young daughter, Sherrill. 


Jones, and his wife 
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There are linemen larger than Stan Jones, but none stronger, nor more agile. 


school teacher during the off season, 
acts more like the typical All-American 
boy off the field than the Jack Arm- 
strong of radio’s soap opera days. 

Stan, a truly great All-American on 
the University of Maryland’s 1953 
national championship eleven, is cer- 
tainly no prototype for league guards. 
He reports at 255, plays at 255, and 
leaves the team at 255. 

While he’s no Man Mountain Dean, 
one of his teammates, Bill Wightkin, 
an all-pro offensive tackle, vouches for 
Stan’s enormous strength. Two years 
ago, they spent the afternoon at one 
of California’s “muscle” beaches dur- 
ing an off day on the team’s western 
swing. . 

“The beach was crowded with 
weightlifters putting on their act for 
the benefit of the bathing beauties,” 
recalls Wightkin. 

“One of them,” he says, laughingly, 
“was grunting and groaning as he 
lifted a 250-pound bar. Stan looked at 
the bar, the weightlifter, than at me. 

“He stripped off his shirt, lifted the 
heavy bar up and down like a toy, put 
on his shirt, and walked away. Talk 
about strength!” 

In the Bears’ 17 to 17 tie game with 
the New York Giants last year, Jones 
was stricken with a virus and didn’t 
put up too much of a scrap against 
Roosevelt (Gorilla) Grier, 260-pound, 


6-5 Giant tackle. Grier gave Stan an- 
other going over in the Bears-Giants 
pro title game. They met again in the 
Pro Bowl classic. This time Stan, oper- 
ating at full strength, evened the score. 

Art Donovan, Baltimore’s all-pro 
defensive tackle, pushed Jones around 
in their first meeting last season. But 
Stan, who learns fast, squared things 
the second time around. 

“Stan’s too big, fast and smart to 
toy around with,” grins Jack Brick- 
house, radio voice of the Bears on 
Chicago’s WGN. 

“He wasn’t much on defense in his 
freshman year after playing the split-T 
at Maryland,” he says, “but he’s made 
all-pro as an offensive guard the last 
two seasons, 

“That’s something for a big man. 
And Stan has the agility to pull out of 
the line fast enough to lead the inter- 
ference, or charge that backfield on 
defense.” 

Paddy Driscoll, Bears head coach, 
agrees that Jones is one of the best 
linemen in football and pulls out 
awfully fast for a 255-pounder. 

“Actually,” confides Paddy, “he’s 
the best tackle and guard, offensively 
and defensively. He’s the dream of 
every pro coach for a lineman that 
can move on offense.” 

Bears’ owner George Halas, who 
drafted Jones after the 1952 season as 
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Ed Brown (15), Chicago Bears, goes off left side of line for ten yard gain against Cardinals. Stan Jones (78—top 
of photo) charges across to block out Cardinals’ Pat Summerall (85). Jones is fast and a deadly accurate blocker. 


his second choice even though Stan was 
only a junior. is equally high on the 
former Maryland star. “Jones will go 
down among the great Bear linemen— 
Joe Stydahar, Dr. Danny Fortmann, 
Ed Healey, Bulldog Turner—and one 
of the league’s best.” 

Jones was “discovered” by a Bears’ 
fan, Ray Dumalski, who visits every 
summer in West. Natrona, Pa., just out- 
side of Pittsburgh. 

Five years ago the Bears’ public re- 
lations man. Frank Korch, asked Ray 
to take a look at Maryland’s fabulous 
Modzelewski brothers. “Big Ed” had 
made All-America while “Little Moe” 
was going back to school for his senior 
year. 

“Forget about us,’ Big Ed told 
Dumalski. “The guy you want to get 
is Stan Jones. He’s better than both of 
us put together.” 

Jones, now 25. was known as the 
local superman as a schoolboy gridder 
in Le Moyne. Yet, despite this singular 
distinction, only college scouts inter- 
ested in his prowess were from North 
Carolina and Gettsburg. 

How he became an All-American at 
Maryland is a credit to the persuasive 
power of Coach Jim Tatum, an old 
tackel himself. Stan, at first, was bent 
on earning his letters at Franklin & 
Marshall college. where his father had 


been manager of the wrestling team as 
an undergraduate. 

The Franklin & Marshall registrar, 
however, was unimpressed with Stan’s 
record of being able to do 10 push-ups 
with another husky tackle perched on 
his back. 

That’s when Tatum stepped in. “No 
man should drive a hot rod if he can 
have a limousine,” argued the boss of 
the 1954 College All-Stars and sug- 
gested a visit to Maryland. Tatum im- 
mediately began calling Jones the 
strongest in football. You would. too, 
if you watch him doing his daily sit- 
ting up exercises of push-ups with a 
230-pound tackle. Bob Morgan, riding 
piggy-back. 

With Jones and Morgan in the line, 
Maryland won 29 of 31 games and 
moved to the national championship 
in 1953 with a 10-0 record. 

Maryland’s third and’ last defeat 
came in the Orange Bowl game. Jones 
and Morgan, suffering from disentary 
complaints, sought to play 60 minutes 
but Oklahoma beat them, 7 to 0. 

Jones was first team choice on 14 
nationally publicized All-America selec- 
tions in 1953, including the Chicago 
Tribune’s All-Players team. He also 
won the Lineman of the Year award. 

Stan, who returned to College Park 
working for a master’s degree in physi- 


cal education, thinks that the Bears’ 
spurning of pro football’s Players As- 
sociation was “a vote of confidence in 
George Halas.” 

“We would have nothing to gain by 
belonging to the association,” he told 
a Washington-newspaper. “At the end 
of the season, we collect approximately 
$500 more than the figure called for 
in our contracts.” 

Jones has had a few coaching offers 
and would like to coach and teach. He 
taught “Problems of Democracy” at 
High Point High school last year and 
was a substitute teacher during the 
off season. 

“That's one thing a professional 
athlete faces.” he says. “It’s difficult 
to get settled in a business or pro- 
fession when you're able to offer only 
part-time service.” 

Stan’s wife also is a teacher. They 
were married during the 1955 season 
and lived in an apartment. When he 
reported to the Bears training camp 
last fall, he roomed with Herman 
Clark, the Bears’ Hawaiian guard. 

“Who you going to room with in 
Chicago?” asked Coach Driscoll. 

“Same one I roomed with last year.” 
grinned Stan. “My wife.” 

Jones is so quiet that Driscoll didn’t 
even know he was married. 

_ THE END 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE ROUND-UP 


by JACK DOLAN 


Pro football is ready for another successful season at the turnstiles, and 


each club is girded to give battle for division championship and NFL title. 


HERE’S not a weak team, physically 

or financially, in either division of 

the National Football League. Yes, an- 

other tremendous season of Sunday 

afternoon entertainment beckons with 

new players, overflow crowds, more 

national attention and a hectic cham- 

pionship race presenting a panorama 

of exciting optimism which no other 
professional sport enjoys. 

So tall has the once little pro grid 
acorn grown that any one of ten clubs 
could win the crown and nobody would 
he treated for shock. 


The title party last December had 
two new faces in attendance in the 
New York Giants and Chicago Bears. 
This was the frigid fuss played on a 
frozen field that saw the Giants run 
away from the Bears for the second 
time in history because they had firmer 
toe-holds on the hard, slippery turf. 

Both teams disregarded their regular 
leather shoes. The Giants wore a bas- 
ketball-type sneaker, which provided 
them with a strong suction, while the 
Bears came out “skating” on a shoe 
that resembled the kind worn in field 
hockey—with rubber cleated soles. 


The footwear influenced the game 

but it was only part of the reason for 
the way the Giants swooshed away 
from the startled Bears. In a post-game 
talk with players of both teams, we 
learned that the Bears had only one 
day of rest, Christmas, in leading up 
to the playoff fuss. New York, on the 
other hand, had five days vacation and 
definitely didn’t leave its best game on 
the practice field. 
» Before launching into our annual 
summary of the league’s clubs, with 
pin-pointed observations and analytical 
reasoning, several developments should 
be brought out relative to the growth 
of the league. 

Expansion, not franchise shifts, is 
being thought about seriously for the 
first time. Commissioner Bert Bell 
favors enlargement, as this writer re- 
ported exclusively a year ago in this 
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same magazine. Buffalo; Louisville, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Portland. St. Louis, Houston and Den- 
ver will get consideration in the order 
listed. 


So wide-spread are the growing 
pains that two unknown soldiers of 
fortune in Baltimore are trying to start 
themselves another league. And this in 
a city which faltered in 1950, but 
which turned out to be so successful in 
its second trial that big league baseball 
moved in, after it saw the support the 
Colts received. The organization of an- 
other loop is remote—to say the least. 
But nothing succeeds like success and 
“everybody wants in the act.” 

Another point that is now apparent 
is that it no longer seems fashionable 
for a player coming out of college to 
cast his lot with Canada. Too many 
United States collegians have gone 
north of the border and returned 
pronto for various and sundry reasons. 


The two Canadian leagues and the 
National Football League will continue 
to fight for players but once a man 
signs a contract. he is now obligated 
to fulfill what he originally agreed to 
do. The leagues have finally gotten 
around to recognizing the other coun- 
try’s contracts and two-way traffic over 
the northern border has slowed down. 

The league’s one internal fight, the 
war among the three Los Angeles 
owners, has been amicably settled. The 
Cleveland Browns are no longer invin- 
cible, the Green Bay Packers have 
themselves a new concrete Stadium to 
replace the decaying timber park they 
used for over three decades, the league 
has a higher player limit of 35"and a 
definite date, July 29, has been agreed 
upon to start training camp. 

But let’s not skuff our crystal ball in 
the shuffle. Two-years ago we tabbed 
Los Angeles and Cleveland to win their 
divisions and they complied. Last 
season, we picked the same two clubs 
and they became also-rans. Seems foot- 
ball handicappers never learn to quit 


while they are ahead. Well, here goes 
for 1957: 
EASTERN DIVISION 


New York Giants—All the elements 
which go into a championship team are 
present in equal abundance. Things 
like versatility, balance, finesse and 
power. A coaching staff made up of 
wise ex-pros turned in a fine job last 
season of organization and direction. 
Underline the direction phase be- 
cause Jim Lee Howell and his aides 
assembled some of their own “old 
pros,” bartered for players in trades 
like mad men at Las Vegas and wound 
up hitting the jackpot—the National 
Football League championship. 
Howell wound-up beating the Chi- 
cago Bears by a lop-sided 44-7 in an- 
other famous sneaker shoe game 


* played on frozen turf. One point that 


wasn't made in all the post-champion- 
ship commotion was that Howell got 
his offense going by alternating quar- 
terbacks—a system the Bears have 
toyed with off and on for ten years, 
but which only increased confusion at 
Wrigley Field. 

That “old head,” Charley Conerly, 
took a seat on the bench and watched 
intently as Don Heinrich performed 
what amounted to exploratory surgery 
on the patient. After Heinrich probed 
the rival team’s defenses and the in- 
cision had been made, Conerly came 
bouncing on the scene to complete the 
operation. 

The steady-hand of Conerly passed 
for 90 completions in 174 attempts for 
1143 yards and ten touchdowns. Like 
this writer has been saying in this 
space for the last three years, Conerly 
rarely throws interceptions. He had 
only seven last year and Heinrich had 
just five, but Don cranked up a limited 
number of times—88 to be specific and 
completed 37. 

The gifted Frank Gifford, voted pro 
player of the year, meant much to the 
Giants. He had a tremendous year. He 
scored nine touchdowns, eight extra 
points and one field goal. He caught 51 


Unusual action photo shows Gene Filipski (40), New York Giants’ halfback, about to be tackled by unidentified Pittsburgh 
Steeler player (75). Filipski returned a kickoff 25 yards*on the play. Note the effective Giants' blocking. 


passes for 603 yards, He ran 159 plays 
for 819 yards and a 5.2 average. In 
all three of those vital departments. 
he led his team. 

Gifford’s other backfield accomplices, 
Alex Webster, Kyle Rote and Mel 
Triplett weighed in with outstanding 
seasons. They'll do it again. Rote is 
impossible to cover on down and out 
passes and, when he catches the ball. 
gets full mileage in the open field. 
Webster. likewise, can catch the ball 
and is a good outside runner. Triplett 
is a thundering load up the middle. 

So with Conerly and Heinrich to 
steer the ship and Gifford, Webster. 
Rote and Triplett to turn the engines 
the New Yorkers should again have a 
successful voyage to another cham- 
pionship pay-day. 

Wellington Mara made a smart 
trade when he brought in Andy Robus- 
telli, who was unhappy playing out 
west with the Rams. The same for Dick 
Modezelewski, who had been found 
wanting in Washington and Pittsburgh 
_ after a top career at Maryland. Both 
were important factors in the defensive 
line. 

Mara gave his first draft choice for 


Robustelli and ‘he got Modzelewski 
from the Steelers in a three-way trade 
that also involved Detroit. Ironically 
enough, the tackle the Giants gave up 
to get Modzelewski was another Mary- 
lander. Ray Krouse. Krouse voiced 
hope of being traded away from New 
York and they consented to his wish— 
a little demand that cost him over 
$3,000 in championship money. 

The Giants easily had the top rookie 
lineman in the league in guard Sam 
Huff. He had a brilliant year. So did 
another rookie guard, Gerald Huth. 

That amazing safetyman, Emlen 
Tunnell, has speed and knowhow which 
belies his ten years as an NFL player. 
He’s strong and rarely made to look 


foolish, although he will play the ball 


rather than a potential receiver, gam- 
bling on his speed and reactions to 
overtake an opponent. 

The Giants will miss Tackle Roose- 
velt Grier, who is away on army duty. 
An incoming rookie from South Caro- 
lina, Sam DeLuca, looms as the heir 


apparent. The other Roosevelt with the . 


Giants, one Roosevelt Brown, comes 
back for his fifth term as an offensive 
tackle and his progress has been an- 


other amazing factor in the Giants’ 
climb. 

Coming back from service will be 
End Bob Top of Michigan, linebacker 
Pete Mangum of Mississippi, fullback 
Bobby Epps of Pitt, who will under- 
study Triplett; and Halfback Corky 
Tharp of Alabama. 

Other dependable Giants prominent 
in Howell’s rush for another title will 
be Ends Jim Katcavage and Ken Mac- 
Afee, Tackle Dick Yelvington, Guards 
Bill Austin and Jack Stroud and Center 
Ray Wietecha. 

Although the Giants’ backfield is 
endowed with talent, let’s not forget 
that it was the defense which led all 
others in National League rankings. 

And it was this same defense which 
cooled off the NFL’s top rusher, Rick 
Casares on two occasions. In their 
league meeting of last year, Casares 
got only 13 meager yards on 13 carries. 
He wasn’t much better in the title go. 
getting 43 yards in 14 attempts. 


Cleveland Browns—lt was evident 
in mid-October last year that the once 
awesome football machine put together 
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by Paul Brown had grown old... and 
not too gracefully. But Brown has 
started to re-assemble the pieces, sort- 
ing out the veterans with age on them 
and going for wide-eyed youth once 
again. 

- In April the Browns traded quarter- 
back Babe Parilli, defense halfbacks 
John Petitbone and Billy Kinard, cen- 
ter Sam Palumbo, guard John Macer- 
elli and end Carlton Massey to Green 
Bay for quarterback Bobby Garrett, 
and line-backer Roger Zatkoff. 

Never will Brown commence a sea- 
son with 12 players past the 30 mark, 
as was the woeful situation in 1956. 
Frank Gatski, Dante Lavelli, John 
Kisell, Warren Lahr. Lou Groza, Don 
Colo, Len Ford, Curley Morrison, Abe 
Gibron, Don Paul, George Ratterman 
and Horace Gillom were all over 30 
and, in the case of half of the afore- 
mentioned, definitely over the hill. 

You don’t improve at 30. Brown 
found that out as his once proud Cleve- 
land club faltered from the champion- 
ship throne to a mediocre 5 and 7 
record. But you can’t fault Brown too 
much for the decline. After all, he 
couldn’t start breaking up a team 
which had for ten successive years won 
_ its divisional title and a league cham- 
pionship on seven occasions until he 
had conclusive evidence they were 
growing feeble on him. 

A new parade of faces will be march- 
ing into Cleveland Stadium this fall. 
Brown is hopeful that Bobby Freeman, 
the kid he drafted two years ago from 
Auburn but who was unhappy playing 
in Canada. will be the “new Otto 
Graham.” [In many ways, Freeman’s 
actions remind one of the fabled Otto. 

Milt Plum of Penn State and John 
Borton of Ohio State are two other 
young quarterbacks coming in for 
scrutiny. His holdover field leaders are 
George Ratterman, injured most of last 
year, and Tommy O'Connell. a Chicago 
Bear reject. 

Jim Brown, the Syracuse  All- 
America, and John Bayuk of Colorado 
are two hard-running new _ backs. 
Brown might well be the “rookie of the 
year since he does so many things 
so well, 

Two halfbacks returning from serv- 
ice are Chet (The Jet) Hanulak of 
Maryland and Billy Reynolds of Pitt. 
Both are good receivers with speed to 
burn. Then don’t forget explosive 
Preston Carpenter, a tremendous 
rookie in 1956, and Ray Renfro, one 
of the fastest men in football. 

At fullback, Brown will have his 
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choice of three veteran pros, namely 
Ed Modzelewski, Maurice Bassett and 
Fred (Curly) Morrison, who also can 
rum as a halfback and punt for dis- 
tance, 

Tackle Henry Jordan of Virginia is 
the most promising lineman, Brown 
figures this young giant will move into 
his defensive line which lacked the fire 
of previous years in troublesome 1956, 

The returning veterans will again be 
topped by Groza, who has an aching 
back but can still split the posts with 
his tremendous foot on field goals and 
extra-point. Bob Gain, Don Goss, Jim 
Ray Smith, Walt Michaels, Mike Mc- 
Cormack, Art Hunter, Warren Lahr, 
Ken Konz and Chuck Noll will return 
again. 

Brown. in reviewing the job which 
has to be done in the Ohio city, says 
bluntly; “I'll drop some of the older 
guys or those who think playing with 
the Browns is just a job. When you get 
beyond 30 in the money circuit, the 
ambitious young ex-collegians seem to 
hit harder.” 

The key to the rebuilt Browns is at 
quarterback. If Freeman is as good as 
he was before his foolish yenture to 
Winnipeg and subsequent military 
service, or if Bobby Garrett who gets 
out of Army service this summer pro- 
duces, the Browris will again be tough 
to control. Cleveland may not get back 
up this year but don’t debate for a 
second that any team coached by 
Brown, regardless of how old or young 
it is, will turn out to be a patsie. 


Chicago Cardinols—Here’s an- 
other team which has traded itself from 
a “have not” into one of the contenders 
of the Eastern Division. Quiet, patient, 
fatherly Ray Richards has taken play- 
ers who have outlived their usefulness 
in other pastures and given them a new 
outlook on football life, 

Reminds of another man called 
Richards, Paul by name, who used to 
get away with the same kind of things 
in the same Comiskey Park while run- 
ning the White Sox. Such rejected “old 
pros” as Hardy Brown, Woodley Lewis. 
Stan West, Tom Dahms, Dick Lane, 
Doug Hogland, Len Teeuws and Tom 
Keene all came yia trade or waiver 
manipulations. 

Chicago is still without a kingpin 
quarterback. although Lamar McHan 
has shown yast improvement. McHan 
cut his number of interceptions down 
to eight last year, his best showing yet. 
Preferring to concentrate on a ground 
xame, the Cardinals jumped all the way 
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to second place and for a time held the 
pace-setting spot. 

Any team which has the jet-like 
Ollie Matson can afford to play pos- 
session football, Ollie runs like Nashua 
—especially when you try to catch 
him. Matson’s stride is deceiving 
but he practically flies away from 
pursuers. We have never forgotten 
Hamp Pool’s evaluation of this stellar 


Cardinal: 

“I have never seen anything like 
him. Remember George McAfee? Well. 
Ollie has it all over him because he is 
stronger physically and he can power 
as well as spring.” 

Last season was a banner year for 
Ollie. He finished second in National 
Football League rushing and scored 
48 points. Matson’s halfback mate, 
Dave Mann, didn’t have the year he 
had as a rookie in 1955. 

At fullback, the Cards have either 
Johnny Olszewski or Joe Childress. 
McHan, at quarterback, will be pressed 
by Paul Larson, the former California 
All-America who returns, from service. 
John Roach and Jim Root are two 
other standbys, but they don’t figure 
to do much quarterbacking with Me- 
Han and the confident, swaggering 


‘ Larson around. 


Such other veterans as Halfback 
Frank Bernardi, Centers Jack Simmons 
and Leo Sanford, Tackles Jack Jen- 
nings and. Tony Pasquesi and Ends 
Gern Nagler, Leo Sugar, Pat Summer- 
all and Max Boydston will all be back. 
Boydston up to now has been another 
of those highly-advertised Oklahoma 
All-Americas who has been disappoint- 
ing with the pros. The Cards, however, 
still hold high hopes for Boydston. He 
injured his knee as a rookie, subse- 
quently underwent an operation but 
failed to do any pre-camp training to 
strengthen the weak knee. Conse- 
quently, he was never in the shape he 
should have been. 


Richards always has a good pass 
defense. He goes for the ballhawkers. 
A man who can intercept the ball on 
defense. Richards feels, is twice as 
valuable as the speed merchant who 
can run but can't catch. Men like 
Linden Crow, “Night Train” Lane. 
Lewis and Keane are just such men. 

The Cards picked off 33 enemy 
aerials in 1956—more than any other 
club, , 


Pittsburgh Steelers—Here’s a 
team, like Baltimore in the Western 
Division, which is up high one week 


and down the next. Just when you 
write the Steelers off they come back 
with a glittering performance—regard- 
less of the opposition. 

If two question niark players pro- 
vide positive answers, the Steelers 
could level off to a pattern of more 
consistency and maybe even move up 
a notch or two in the standings. The 
problems, to wit, are: 

Will John Lattner recover from an 
off-season knee operation and return 
to the brilliant rookie form he ex- 
hibited in 1954? Will Len Dawson, 
Purdue’s pass pitcher extraordinary, 
bridge the gap from campus to the 
fierce battlefields of pro play? 

Lattner is an inspiring true Notre 
Dame type. He doesn’t dazzle you with 
footwork or overpower you with drive. 
But just give him the ball. He'll get 
every inch that’s to be gotten out of 
every play. Johnny injured his leg in 
service football and may be through— 
despite his stout heart and immense 
desire. 

In Dawson, the Steelers got the man 
the pro scouts regarded as the No. 2 
quarterback prospect in college play 
last year. Paul Horning was placed a 
notch higher than Dawson in the 
quarterback rankings, but Len can 
throw the ball. 

So can another Steeler quarterback 
a forgotten man by the name of Jack 
Scarbath, if some coach some day 
would only give him the chance. He 
can run with the ball, too, but Coach 
Walter Kiesling persisted a year ago 
in going all the way with Ted Marchi- 
broda. who leaves much to be desired 
as a T-Master. 

You have to particularly like Tackle 
Ernie Stautner, standout lineman in the 
Pro Bowl game of last January, and 
linebacker John Reger, Dale Dodrill is 
another worthy Pittsburgh defender. 

Sid Watson has made fine progress 
with the Iron City eleven. He’s a strong 
runner from either of the halfback 
spots and ‘also on kick returns. Frank 
Rogel, who gained 476 yards and led 
the club in rushing always gives his 
best. Ray Mathews has the ability to 
go far but for some reason he has 
never realized the potential his natural 
talent suggests. 

Such other familiar Steelers as Elbie 
Nickel, popular captain who is a sure- 
handed receiver but lacks speed; Jack 
Butler, Jack O’Brien, Lynn Chandnois, 
Bob Gaona, Marv Matuszak, Dick 
Alban, George Tarasovic and Fred 
Brueny will be back for another whirl. 

The Steeler freshman class of last 


year offers hope. Henry Ford and Art 
Davis were good looking rookies a 
year ago and should do even better 
this time. Little known Gary Glick, the 
controversial bonus choice of the 
Steelers in the 1956 draft, had only 
an average first year as a defensive 
back, 

But it is more apparent with each 
passing day that the Steelers guessed 
wrong in grabbing Glick first in 1956 
when they had the pick of the entire 
college field. He was a quarterback, 
the same as Dawson, the club’s No. 1 
draftee last January, but concentrated 
on knocking down passes instead of 
throwing them. 

About the most disturbing thought 
to hit Pittsburgh is that Dawson might 
not be able to “cut the mustard” in the 
NFL. Two successive failures at pick- 
ing quarterbacks in the draft would 
be even too much for the patient, 
pleasant Art Rooney to take. Owner 
Rooney, though, is extremely high on 
Dawson and is confident the Purdue 
slingshot will pass his NFL entrance 
exams. 


Washington Redskins—Never let 
it be said that Joe Kuharich doesn’t 
get full mileage out of his football 
teams. The Redskins aren’t devoid of 
talent, true, but neither are they overly 
endowed with the stuff. 

Kuharich does what's expected of 
him and more. He still lacks a stand- 
out quarterback, Little Eddie LeBaron 
is clever and interesting to watch but 
he doesn’t scare anybody. Al Dorow. 
the other Redskin flipper, is an in-and- 
outer. Without a winning QB, you are 
sure to wind up losers when it comes 
to stacking up the blue chips. 

The Redskins have two fine full- 
backs in Leo Elter and Dale Atkeson. 
Both are hard runners. Atkeson, who 
also is a good defensive back, was -in- 
jured last year but will be ready to 
roll again in 1957. Elter was the team’s 
leading ground-gainer with 544-yards 
last season and is a load to bring down. 

Kuharich, for reasons of his own. 
goes in for small halfbacks. The Red- 
skin tepee is infested with them. Take 
a look: Billy Wells, 5-9, 178; Joe 
Scudero, 5-10, 171; Tom Runnels, 5-10. 
184; and Dick James, 5-9, 174. 

James, former Oregon flash, had a 
knee operation at the end of the 1956 
season and reports are that he will 
be ready to go again. If not the Red- 
skins have two breakaway ball car- 
riers ready in rookies Ed Sutton, of 
North Carolina, and Jim Podoley, of 


little Central Michigan, who will prove 
to one and all that he’s good enough 
to play with the “big boys”. 

Don Bosseler. All-America from 
Miami, was the Washington club's 
first draft pick. He won’t beat out 
Elter or Atkeson at fullback so Kuha- 
rich may wind up using him at a half- 
back post. 

One young man attracting special 
interest bears a great name in Redskin 
annals. Reference is to End Joe Walton 
of Pittsburgh. His father. the late 
“Tiger” Walton, once played for the 
Redskins and it would be the most 
sentimental success story of the year 
if the kid wears the same Burgundy 
and Gold. 

Sam Baker, unpredictable fullback 
and halfback, turned into a reliable 
place kicker last season. He put 67 
points on the big board for the Red- 
skins with 17 field goals and 16 extra- 
points, Sam has a strong leg and is 
good under pressure. 

John Carson and Steye Meilinger 
return as the starting offensive ends. 
Carson grabbed 39 for 504 yards in 
1956 and Meilinger hauled down 24 
for 395-yards. Walton will have trouble 
pushing either John or Steve out of the 
way. He lacks speed but has the com- 
petitive moxie to keep either one from 
getting complacent. 

Defensively, End Gene Brito. who 
slumped a year ago, is far from over 
the hill. He didn’t get on the passer 
as frequently as in previous seasons. 
Chet Ostrowski always holds up his 
end, and that’s no pun, so if Brito 
comes back with a strong showing the 
Redskins’ defense will be tough to 
reckon with. 

Chuck Drazenovich and Laverne 
Torgeson are seasoned campaigners 
and hit as hard as any two linebackers 
in the league. Don’t underestimate an- 
other man in the Redskin secondary. 
He’s Art DeCarlo, a strong tackling. 
alert halfback who also can play de- 
fensive end if need he. 

Other veterans figured on by Kuha- 
rich include John Allen. Fred Wyant. 
Dick Stanfel. Don Boll. Voley Peters. 
Jim Schrader and Red Stephens. 


Philadelphia Eagles —They are in 
the throes of a youth movement and it’s 
doubtful if too much improvement 
will be noted this time around because 
the de-winged Philadelphia Eagles are 
still struggling to get off the ground. 

They were last place occupants in 
the Eastern Division a year ago and 
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had the poorest record of any of the 
12 league clubs—3, 8 and 1. However, 


the two old Notre Damers, General ~ 


Manager Vince McNally and Coach 
Hugh Devore, and a fine pair they 
are, aren’t deceiving themselves. 

They sat down at the draft table 
last January and their first three picks 
from the college field were halfbacks. 
That's where the Philly Birds were 
deficient in 1956, so all the plans have 
been pointed in that direction. 

Little Tommy McDonald, the Okla- 
homa All-America, may be only so-so 
with the pros like so many of the other 
Sooner backs before him. But Me- 
Donald is a spirited youngster and 
maybe his dash and fire will rub off 
on some of the complacent veterans. 
Other prized halfbacks grabbed up at 
the draft were Clarence Peaks of Michi- 
gan State and Bill Barnes of Wake 
Forest, who is a better pro prospect 
than either McDonald or Peaks. 

It seems that every year the Eagles 
are in a. quandry regarding the return 
of their two quarterbacks, Bobby 
Thomason and Adrian Burk. The same 
thing existed last spring but Devore 
made no secret of the fact that he 
expected Burk would be his No. 1 man. 

MeNally also has been trying to deal 
for another QB, realizing that Jimmy 
Harris, the Oklahoma signal-caller, will 
be new to his straight-T plans. It would 
take a miracle for Harris to make a 
one-season transition from college to 
pro and from split-T to the more widely 
used basic-T formation. In three years 
with the Sooners, he threw only 80 
passes. completing 39. 

Norm (Wild Man) Wiley went back- 
wards last year while the Eagles’ other 
highly-regarded defensive end, Tom 
Scott, had a much better year. Of 
course, the early experimenting with 
Wiley as a fullback retarded his play. 

Speaking of fullbacks, the Phila- 
delphians are still waiting for Dick 
Bielski to come through. He is a good 
place-kicker but he’s not being paid 
for his kicking since Bobby Walston 
has that department well under 
control, 

What figures to upset the Eagles 
more than anything else is the retire- 
ment of Wayne Robinson, a linebacker 
of top drawer quality. Old Chuck Bed- 
narik continues to provide some of the 
best line-backing found anywhere in 
the league. 

Ken Keller, Don Schaefer, both 
rookies a year ago, along with the 
strong-rumning Ted Wegert will at- 
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tempt to stave off the halfback pressure 
of Barnes, Peaks and McDonald. 

Devore figures on two former Notre 
Damers returning from service in 
Guard Menil Mavraides and Fullback 
Neil Worden. The other top holdover 
veterans in the Eagle nest are Ed Bell, 
Hank Burnine, Ken Huxhold, Buck 
Lansford, Jerry Norton, something of 
a disappointment last year; Bill Strib- 
ling and Tom Brookshier. 

The advancement of Harris and Mc- 
Donald from the national champion 
college team of last year to the down- 
trodden Birds makes for an interest- 
ing study. Harris and McDonald never 
tasted defeat in college. They join still 
a third Sooner product on the Eagle 
roster, Tackle Jim Weatherall, who has 
played better in Philadelphia than he 
ever did as a two-way performer in 
Canada. 

Harris will have rookie opposition 
at quarterback in Sonny Jurgenson of 
Duke. The latter, however, is lightly 
regarded when it comes to fitting him 
into the jumbled Philadelphia quarter- 
back pattern. 


WESTERN DIVISION 

Chicago Bears—Big Rick Casares. 
the fullback who handles himself with 
all the agility of a nimble halfback, 
will continue to be one of the leading 
runners in the National Football 
League and the Chicago Bears will be 
riding right along in the forefront 
with him. 

Casares led the NFL in ground-gain- 
ing last year and, unless he breaks 
both legs, the Bears can’t help but be 
either first or second in the Western 
Division fight. The former Florida 
flash is by no means the lone ball- 
pusher in the Bear backfield, but he’s 
the ideal fullback since he can drive 
inside and also is able to circle the 
ends. 

Bobby Watkins, who has few peers 
on the quick openers; versatile John 
Hoffman, Harland Carl and Perry 
Jeter, in many ways remindful of 
Buddy Young, are other feared land- 
rushers. 

Yes. the Bears are a well balanced 
team, considerably better than Detroit. 
In the all important quarterback de- 
partment, Coach Paddy Driscoll has 
Ed Brown, a fine thrower and elusive 
runner; George Blanda. who will make 
the squad because of his place-kicking 
ability; Jim Haluska and Zeke Brat- 
kowski. who is returning from the serv- 
ice and will at least be the No. 2 man. 

Defensively. the Bears are solid, 


too, now that Driscoll has what was 
once a disorganized secondary settled 
down. Stan Wallace, Harland Carl. 
Don Bingham, Ray Gene Smith and 
J. C. Caroline can do the job. The 
latter was a “pigeon” in the early 
going of 1956 but he came fast the 
last half of the season and wound up 
playing in the Pro Bowl. 

Up front, the Bears have the likes 
of Ed Meadows, Jack Hoffman, Fred 
Williams and Bill Bishop as solid hold- 
overs for the defensive line, 

The offensive line also has experi- 
ence. Certainly, the ends can get open, 
short or deep, and Brown and Brat- 
kowski can reach the moon if they 
have to. Awesome Harlon Hill is the 
most respected pass catcher in the 
business today. He’s 6-3, 198 and can 
outrun any defensive back you name, 

Hill’s other pass catching partners 
will again be Dr. William McColl, who 
works off-season at a San Francisco 
hospital, and slippery Gene Schroeder. 
McColl catches the crossing passes 
exceptionally well and Schroeder runs 
the best sideline patterns of any end 
in the league. 

They are a troublesome trio and 
whether they are seeing service from 
the conventional “T” or in the Bears’ 
patented slot-back formation they are 
perplexing problem for any défense 
to cope with. How do you keep them 
from getting the ball? 

Brown, who does most of the pitch- 
ing, was talking about Hill, his favorite 
catcher. “Harlon never gets tired”, 
Brown says. “No matter how far he 
runs for a pass he comes back to the 
huddle breathing easily.” 

As -interior offensive linemen, the 
classy Chicago combine has Centers 
Wayne Hansen and Larry Strickland; 
Guards Bill George, Herman Clark, 
Tom Roggeman and Stan Jones; 
Tackles Kline Gilbert, M. L: Brackett, 
Bill Wightkin, Bill Bishop and John 
Mellekas. 

Coming in for a thorough rookie 
look-see are Tackles Earl Leggett of 
L.S.U., and Gerald DeLucca of Middle 
Tennessee State. Two highly publicized 
collegians are Halfback Jim Swink 
of T.C.U. and Ronnie Knox of U.C.L.A. 
Owner George Halas may hire Ronnie’s 
controversial step-father, Harvey, as 
an advisory coach. Wouldn't that be 
something to see in Wrigley Field? 

Like Jim Trimble said up in Hamil- 
ton last fall, when he had to contend 
with the Knox family problem, “I tell 
myself not to worry and that every 


‘Knox is a boost’.” 


Detroit Lions—As long as calm, 
cool, collected and confident Bobby 
Layne is around to bring the Lions up 
to the line of scrimmage the attack 
is going to go. Layne is the most in- 
spirational quarterback in all of foot- 
ball, His arm is only so-so but Bobby 
knows how to get points on the score- 
board. 

He’s quick to spot weaknesses and to 
take advantage of same in any de- 
fense that opposes him. His play-call- 
ing is cutting and to the point. He 
never lets anybody second-guess him 
on the field and he never fails to come 
up fighting. 

When Layne signed a new two-year 
contract with Detroit last spring, he 
confidently remarked: “I wouldn’t be 
coming back if I didn’t think we were 
going to win it. Of course, we're going 
all the way.” 

Lane always gets the green light 
from Coach Buddy Parker, whose.“con- 
sistency as a winner is exceeded only 
by his good Southern grace and Texas 
charm”, as General Manager Nick 
Kerbawy once said. Parker thinks that 


Gerry Reichow, the kid from Iowa, 


is destined for great things at quarter- 
back. But Buddy says: 

“You never know about quarter- 
backs until you see them under fire.” 

A trade in May sent Lions half- 
backs Bill Stits and Bill Bowman to 
San Francisco 49ers in exchange for 
John Henry Johnson, standout offense 
and defense back for San Francisco the 
last three years. 

This Lion team is packed with tal- 
ented personnel. Jack Christiansen and 
Joe Schmidt are to the defense what 


Layne is to the offense. They make - 


few mistakes. The Lions’ line is going 
to be one of the best in league. 

Gene Gedman is perhaps the most 
underrated offensive back in the West- 
ern circuit, the same as Art Spinney 
of the Colts is among the offensive 
linemen. That’s what the pros we know 
say. Gedman is a slashing, hard-to- 
bring down halfback who will hit to 
either side. 

At fullback, the Lions didn’t get 
much service from Bill Bowman, who 
returned from service last year and 
was injured most of the way. But Bill 
has ability and will probably get 
Parker's vote as a starter. 

Leon Hart, the end-turned-fullback, 
is “hot and cold”, but when he’s hav- 
ing a good day he is tough to stop. 
Get him past the line of scrimmage 
and woe to halfbacks trying to stop 
him. 


Two gifted young halfbacks turned 
up in the Lions’ den last year in the 
person of Howard (Hopalong) Cas- 
sady of Ohio State and Don MclIlhenny. 
The latter has impressive speed and 
poses as more of an “all-the-way” 
threat. But Cassady is a plugger and 
knows how to pick openings. He runs 
as much with his head as he does with 
his feet. 

Top rookies this time around are 
Tackle John Gordy of Tennessee, Half- 
back Terry Barr of Michigan and End 
Gerald Leahy of Colorado. Two other 
backs, Dick Kercher and Lew Carpen- 
ter, a brilliant runner, may be back 
from service in time for the opener. 


The Lions were the comeback team 


of 1956. In. 1954, they ‘had a 9-2-1 
record and won the division. In 1955 
they slumped to a horrendous 3-9. 
But Parker brought them back up last 
year with his steady coaching hand and 
the Lions concluded with a 9-3 mark 
just the reverse of the previous season. 

Defensively speaking, Bob Long was 
the most improved Lion of 1956. He’s 
coming fast and should take his place 
as one of the NFL’s foremost defen- 
sive ends. Other Lion linemen of note 
are Center Charley Ane, Guard Harley 
Sewell, Tackles Lou Creekmur, Ray 
Krouse, Bob Miller and Oliver Spen- 
cer, Ends Dorne Dibble, Jim Doran, 
Dave Middleton, Gene Cronin and 
Darris McCord. 


San Francisco 49ers—lImazginative 
Frankie Albert, one of the finest 
quarterbacks of modern times, proved 
in one season that he’s equipped to 
handle a professional club. 

Little Frankie, who never coached 
before, has the “touch”. He inherited 
a dissension-wracked team of stars 
which tried to take advantage of good- 
natured Buck Shaw and then rebelled 
at the strict discipline of the late Red 
Strader. 

Albert has apparently hit the happy 
medium. He understands his players 
and they have extreme confidence in 
him. The 49ers finished a strong third 
in their division last year. They did it 
the hard way, too. The Golden Gaters 
lost five straight in the early going and 
it appeared that things could only get 
worse. The “same old 49ers” the critics 
chanted. 

But Albert brought them out of 
their tail-spin and the 49ers gave a 
fine account of themselves, winning 
four and tying one in their last five 


efforts. They hustled all the way, which ~ 


was refreshing even to the lazy sea 


gulls which drift into Kezar Stadium 
every Sunday afternoon without buy- 
ing tickets. 

Hurryin’ Hugh McElhenny is the 
most respected halfback in the West. 
You might say he’s the Ollie Matson 
of his conference. A defense that re- 
laxes against McElhenny is asking for 
trouble. He can turn the game around 
in one play. 

Albert’s old backfield buddy, Joe 
(The Jet) Perry, has logged lots of 
mileage since All-American Conference 
days. Joe is still a strong runner up 
the middle but he has lost some of his 
speed on end runs. 

Newly acquired Bill Bowman will 
understudy fullback Joe Perry. Joe 
Arenas, a tough little scathack, will 
be a holdover in 49ers’ backfield. Jim 
Ridlon, a rookie from Syracuse, could 
take up some of the slack. Larry Barnes, 
a fullback from Colorado A. & M., and 
Jim Hunter, Missouri halfback, are 
others with good potential. , 

John Brodie, the 49ers’ first draft 
choice from Stanford, will not replace 
Y. A. Tittle. On that you can rely or 
even go far enough to stake the family 
jewels. Earl Morrall, the Michigan 
Stater, is still “away” but Albert isn’t 
afraid to use him. 

Two surprise performances last year 
came from End Clyde Conner, who 
snagged 22 passes for 362-yards after 
concentrating on basketball at College 
of Pacific, and Bruce Bosley, a defen- 
sive end from West Virginia who was 
one of the NFL’s leading rookie line- 
men. 

End Billy Wilson topped the circuit's 
pass catchers, grabbing 60 for 889- 
yards. Wilson doesn’t possess an abun- 
dance of speed but he knows all the 
tricks. Gordy Soltau, Wilson’s old run- 
ning mate, was replaced by Conner on 
the first team but the former Minnesota 
athlete is still to be reckoned with as a 
place kick provider. 

Other holdover members of the 49ers 
cast include Dick Moegle, a talented 
safetyman whose best football is still 
ahead of him; Linebackers Matt Hazel- 
tine and Stan Sheriff and Tackles Leo 
Nomellini, Bob St. Clair, Bob Cross, 
Ed Henke and Bob Toneff. Toneff was 
way off his 1955 form last year. He has 
the ability to be an All-Pro. 

The 49ers, with bold Mr. Albert run- 
ning the show, will again be a repre- 
sentative team. He’s a sound thinker 
and his offense will never be typed. 
That just won't happen with Albert 
calling the shots. 

Continued on next page 
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_ Jesse Whittenton, of L.A. Rams, is tackled and brought down hard by Baltimore 
Colts' Jim Mutscheller, whois one of the pro league's most outstanding ends, 


Baltimore Colfs—Several prob- 
lems beset the young, ambitious Mary- 
land entry. Things like bolstering the 
defensive backfield, building more 
muscle in the offensive line and getting 
the team to play a more consistent 
hrand of football week-in-week-out. 

The unpredictable Colts were one 
of the few teams to upset the divisional 
champion Chicago Bears last year, 28- 
to-21, yet they turned around and lost 
to them later in the replay by 58-to-27. 
They also wrecked Los Angeles 56-to- 
21 and then fell prey, 31-to-7, in the 
rematch. 

Two huge question marks greet the 
Colts in cther quarters, too. Will Dick 
Szymanski, the all-rookie center of 
1955, return from the service in time 
to be of help this year? And will Billy 
Vessels, one of the most controversial 
players in NFL history, remain firm 
in his plans to give up football and 
sell houses for a living? Unfortunately. 
both points won’t be clarified until 
near post time. 

Tackle Art Donovan, for the last 
three years an All-Pro selection, leads 
the defensive platoon. He’s widely 
respected. The same for End Gino (The 
Giant) Marchetti. the ever-rushing 
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monster from Antioch, Calif., who was 
far and away the outstanding defensive 
end in either division last season. 

Fullback Alan (The Horse Who 
Turned Colt) Ameche is a bonafide 
pro. He was first in ground-gaining 
two years also as a rookie and last 
year finished a strong fifth, although 
he carried the ball 25 less ‘times. 
Ameche is a standout competitor and 
has blossomed into a well-rounded full- 
back. 

Halfback help will again come from 
Lenny Moore, who followed Ameche 
as the league’s “rookie of the year”; 
Royce Womble and Long Gone Dupre, 
who shared duties with Vessels a year 
ago. Bert Rechichar also may play 
some offensive for the Colts but he’s an 
experienced hand defensively. 

Head Coach Weeb Ewbank wasn’t 
happy with his defensive backfield last 
season but says that his right side, 
comprising Rechichar and Don Shula, 
suffered numerous injuries and played 
many times when they were under par 
physically. Carl Taseff and Jesse 
Thomas, on the other side. can get the 
job done. Taseff is a sharp tackler 
and versatile enough to be used at any 
backfield position except quarterback. 


Speaking of quarterbacks, the Colts 
are wealthy in this regard. They have 
three young, clever passers in George 
Shaw, highly touted by no less an 
authority than Mr. Quarterback him- 
self, Sammy Baugh; John Unitas, who 
took over when Shaw was hurt last 
year and helped the Colts win four 
games, and Cotton Davidson, who has 
a veritable rifle for a passing arm. 

Jim  Mutscheller and Raymond 
Berry are two ranking pass receivers 
and such other Colt veterans as Guard 
Art Spinney, End Don Joyce, Guard 
Jack Patera and Linebackers Bill Pel- 
lington and Doug Eggers also will be 
back in the Colt saddle. 

The rookie list is topped by Tackle 
Jim Parker of Ohio State, Linebacker 
Don Shinnick of UCLA. who has the 
attitude and ability to be a glistening” 
star; Halfback Ron Underwood, the 
Arkansas athlete the Colts figure will 
aid their secondary; and Billy Pricer. 
hard-tackling linebacker from Okla- 
homa. 

Baltimore is a young team. It’s com- 
ing to the front one of these days for 


~ probably a long stay as a contender. 


Will this be the year? 


Los Angeles Rams—l or some un- 
explainable reason, Sid Gillman mixed 
up his quarterbacks last fall as if he 
were brewing a pot of Irish stew. He 
refused to give Norm Van Brocklin a 
full chance until the eleventh game of 
the year. Van Brocklin promptly beat 
Baltimore. Ditto in the finale against 
Green Bay. 

Why it took Mr. Gillman ten games 
to find out what everybody else knew 
all along was the biggest mystery to 
hit Southern California since the Black 
Dahlia case. It was hard to conceive 
why Gillman went to Billy Wade in- 
stead of staying with a tried and 
proven T-Master like the Dutchman. 
After all, hadn’t Van Brocklin been 
good enough to be a part of four previ- 
ous divisional title teams, the latest 
of which was in 1955 when Gillman 
got “coach of the year” votes from 
many sectors of the league? 

But the Rams were baffling in other 
ways, too. Something like 28 ex-Rams 
were playing on teams in both sec- 
tors of the NFL in 1956. Maybe the 
Rams have been plagued with too 
much talent, but that situation has 
never worked a hardship on the New 
York Yankees in round ball. Now has 
it? 

Gillman’ is right back where he 
started last year in weighing the merits 


of Van Brocklin and Wade. It’s like 


wrestling with an octopus, especially 


in Los Angeles where Gillman could 
wind up being caught in the middle. 


The wealthy Kams, even though they 
have dealt lots of talent over the fence 
to their poor neighbors down the street, 
are still rich in material. They have two 
clever running halfbacks in Ronnie 
Waller, who will come back strong 
this year after being injured in mid- 
season of 1956, and Tommy Wilson, 
whose breakaway speed put Skeeter 
Quinlan on waivers, 

Don’t discount an incoming pro- 
freshman, a Baylor graduate by the 
name of Del Shofner. He led Baylor 
Jast year in rushing, scoring, punting, 
interceptions, punt returns, kickoff re- 
turns and receiving—every department 
of the game except passing. Of Shofner, 
Gillman says, “He has the ability to 
play for us as a running back, flanker 
or safetyman on defense.” 

Another brilliant running back was 
tabbed by the Rams in the draft. He’s 
Jon Arnett the Southern California 
product who could-become the greatest 
running halfback in Ram history. He 
has blistering speed and better balance 
than you can find in Ed Pauley’s bank 
book. Yes, Arnett and Shofner look 
like the “MeCoy”. 

Elroy Hirsch will probably be back 
azain. He’s good for the squad and 
at his best in the clutch. The other 
offensive ends are Bob Carey, Bob 
Boyd and Leon Clarke, certainly the 
class of the rookie pass catchers to 
come up in 1956. Peg Clarke for a 
stardom role. 

Joe Marconi got going late last year 
and may be an even finer combination 
man for Gillman to use at fullback and 
halfback. At fullback, Tank Younger 
should be the No. J line splitter and 
how this “big cat” can ramble! 

L. A. will continue to get top service 
from Tackle Bob Fry, Guards John 
Hock, Sid Fournet and Les Richter, a 
one-man gang in every way; and de- 
fensive End Paul Miller. Duane Put- 
nam’s blocking suffered last year. The 
Rams arent sure whether he slipped 
or just had a bad year, which anybody 
is entitled to have. especially after 
you have been as good as Putnam has 
been in the past. 

This time last year you would have 
heen accused of smoking the wrong 
kind of cigarettes if you would even as 
much as whispered the fear along 
Beverly bouleyard that the Rains would 
tumble from the top to the bottom of 


the Western Division. But it happened. 

Why did it happen? It’s hard to 
pin-point. Ringmaster Gillman had a 
hard time deciding on his quarter- 
backs. He went from Van Brocklin to 
Wade and even brought in Rudy 
Bukich in a desperation attempt at 
Pittsburgh. It was a real triangle af- 
fair, one of those nasty things which 
led to anything but tranquility in the 
Ram household. 


Other sad facts about the Rams 
which are hard to forget as 1957 ap- 
proaches are these: L: A. led the league 
in throwing interceptions, 28, and also 
in fumbles, 32. 


Yes, Gillman and the Rams have 
their work cut out for them if they’re 
to return to a place in the sun. It could 
be another dismal season in Los 
Angeles. 


Green Bay Packers—Lack of 
young, dashing halfbacks hurt the 
Green Bays last season. It wasn’t until 
the 1956 campaign was well underway 
that Coach Lisle Blackbourn dis- 
covered, much to his dismay, that his 
running backs were growing old on 
him. 

This won't happen again. And in this 
respect, the Packers are planning an 
overhaul job on their run-down back- 
field. 

At quarterback, the redoutable Tobin 
Rote will return to master the controls. 
Paul Hornung, the bonus choice from 
Notre Dame, may be the relief man, 
moving in ahead of Bart Starr and 
Babe Parilli. 

Retiréments have hurt the Packers’ 
chances. Such proven pros as John 


Sandusky and Darrel Teteak have de-. 


clared they aren’t coming back and this 
creates a web of problems in Packer- 
land. In addition, Guard Forrest Gregg, 
a real comer, has been claimed by the 
service. So have Halfback Jack Losch, 
something of a disappointment in 1956, 
and Tackle Bob Skoronski. 

Green Bay doesn’t want for good 
pass receivers. They have three top 
men in Billy Howton, who has tre- 
mendous speed and sure hands; Gary 
Knafele and Max MeGee, who also is 
an able punter as well as a receiver 
and runner. 

Howie Ferguson slipped somewhat 
as a fullback last year, but he’s prob- 
ably the best man at his position in 
handling the flare pass and should do 
better in 1957 running the ball. He 
was hampered by ankle and knee in- 
juries throughout 1956, 


A strong part of the Packer team 
is its secondary, led by a capable safety- 
man in Bobby Dillon, who is as quick 
as a cat picking off passes despite the 
fact he plays with only one good eye. 
He's blind in the other but rival 
quarterbacks will tell you he sees a lot 
better than most halfbacks do with 
two good eyes. 

Teaming with Dillon in ‘the radar 
corps will be Hank Gremminger, Billy 
Bookout, Val Joe Walker and Ken 
Gorgal. Al (Hoagy) Carmichael, who 
set an all-time league mark by haul- 
ing a kickoff 106-yards, and Joe John- 
son are capable offensive backs and 
have experience. 


Fred Cone, Ferguson’s understudy 
at fullback, is a most accurate field 
goal kicker and gets good range. The 
defense will again be led by three 
familiar faces in the presence of John 
Martinkovic, Jerry Helluin and Dave 
Hanner. 

Among the rookies highly rated are 
Hornung, Ron Kramer, Michigan’s 
talented end;, Tackle John Nisby, Col- 
lege of Pacific; End Frank Gilliam, 
lowa; Guard Dalton Truax, Tulane; 
End Jim Temp, Wisconsin, and Center 
Charley Grant of Utah, a service 
returnee. 

Two Oklahoma players the Packers 
drafted a year ago but didn’t have im 
camp have decided to give the pro 
game a whirl. They are Guard Cecil 
Morris and Halfback Bob Burris, the 
No. 4 and No. 6 picks in “56. Both 
should make the club. 

One’ service returnee who figures to 
take up where he left off as a regular 
offensive guard in 1954 is Al Barry. 
He played at Bolling Air Force Base 
last year and is a proven pro. 

Blackbourn finds himself in a quan- 
dry at quarterback. Should he leave 
things in the hands of Rote or go with 
the promising Horning, a young man 
of many talents? 

Rote was the seventh ranked passer 
in the circuit but in four phases of the 
passing game led all NFL throwets— 
in attempts (308), completions (146), 
yards (2,203) and touchdowns (18). 

A bright era dawns in Packerland 
with the opening of their new park. 
“Old City Stadium”, an antiquated 
plant, is now only a memory as Green 
Bay forges ahead to keep pace with 
the times. Talk that the Green Bay 
franchise is headed elsewhere is un- 
founded. The Packers are solvent and 


firmly entrenched in Green Bay. 
THE END 
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Compiled this Prediction Record for 
Football in 1956: 


Correctly picked 86% of the 
always “unpredictable” Southwest 
Conference Games!!!1 


MR Accuracy on Major Bowl & 
Bro Championship Contests!!11! 


1956 - "57 Basketball Highlights: 


Correctly picked 82. 9% of all the 
torrid Atlantic Coast Conf. tilts! 


Predicted both Kansas U. reg- 
ular season upset losses!!! 1 


Named the Finalists in the NBA 
and NCAA Tournaments! !!! 


LUE: 


"The Nation's most reliable college 
and pro rating index’ which last 
season, AS EARLY AS: 


. 15--Correctly named Okla- 
homa and N. Y. Giants the No. 1 
College & Pro Football Teams!!! 


pee 28 -- Correctly tagged the 
Boston Celtics as No. 1 national 
professional basketball team!!!! 


JAN. 18 -- Named the eventual 
winners of these Conferences: 
Big 7 (Kansas) ACC (N. Caro.) 
Southern (W. Va.) SEC (Ky. ) 
Mid-Am (Miami) Swc (SMU) 
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p Frm Clinton, Okla: "...I am taking your 
publications this Fall and Winter and like 
them very much." 
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REPRINTED 
ON REQUEST 


DON’T DEPEND 
UPON LUCK! 


If you must make that wager, 


be business-like about it, 
get the facts before you act. 


N° other sport stirs human emotions 
or creates intense, widespread in- 
terest like football, and as a result mil- 
lions of Americans follow the fortunes 
of their favorite teams with an enthusi- 
asm that rivals the fervor of primitive 
sun worshipers. 

But why is football so popular? 

It’s easy to understand why college 
loyalty, tradition and sentimentality 
are responsible for the “perennial 
freshmen” who remain in cheering 
sections long after graduation from 


school, But, the old school tie group 
makes up a minority of those who get 
a thrill out of seeing a bone-crushing 
block or tackle, or watching a spar- 
kling touchdown run. 

What about the larger percentage of 
football fans, guys who do not have 
an old school tie hanging among their 
selection of neckwear? And why does 
the gridiron appeal to the masses and 
attract the largest “subway” alumni of 
any other sport? 

For what it’s worth, here’s the rea- 
son for the popularity of football as 
expressed by some of our top anthro- 
pologists. These learned scholars say 
the reason is inherent, that the pop- 
ularity of a hody-contact-game is a 
definite throw-back to days of old 
when the noble citizenry packed coli- 
seums to watch powerful gladiators 
battle each other unto death in quest 
of the crowd’s favor and thus win their 
survival. 

And it could be the professors are 
right, for the spirited and rugged play 
of modern football just about matches 
the ferocity of ancient gladiator battles. 
Granted, gridsters keep their heads, 
and there’s little gore on the gridiron, 
but player’s desire to win almost equals 


SPORTCASTER is the only sporting 
service which offers all the important 
features of interest to you. From cover 
to cover, it is jam-packed with vital 
statistics and information, much of 
which is not available elsewhere. 


@ RECORDS 


Won and lost for 1956. Current won 
_ and lost, final conf. standings, indi- 
vidual and team records. 


@ SCHEDULES 


Complete 1957 schedules in each 
issue with accumulative scores. 


@ FEATURE STORIES 


National roundup of football news, 
injuries, inelligibilities, etc. 


@ COLLEGE & PRO COVERAGE 


Single copies, 50c each 
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America's Leading Sports Analysts 


You must see to believe! 
- Check these outstanding features on all major teams in each issue!! 
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season (starting for Sept. 21at games) and 14 weeks during the Basketball season. 
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SPORTCASTER numbers among its 
subscribers leading Universities, news- 
papers, sports editors, radio and TV 
personalities, as well as thousands of 
sports-minded individuals. SPORT- 
CASTER is the Nation’s best in sports 
service, regardless of price. 


@ PREDICTIONS 


Probable winners and point margin 
for all leading games. Our expert 
staff boasts a record of over 75% 
accuracy pointwise in 1956. 


@ POWER RATING 
Current performance 
easy evaluation by you. 


@ PREVIOUS SCORES 


For each major contest the score in 
previous meeting, plus lifetime 
against opponent. 


ratings for 


P. O. Box 106, Dept. R. 
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the gladiator’s 
survival. 


zeal in his fight for 


Of course, the simplest answer to 
why football has so many followers is 
the fact that it’s typical American to 
“root for the home team” . to be 
for one particular team and against 
the others. And, you can’t get away 
from the fact that it’s also typical 
American to be adventurous . . . to 
want to wager a buck or two now and 
then on the outcome of a game. Be it 
truck driver or tycoon, Judy O’Grady 
or the Colonel's lady, sports hungry 
Americans are ready to back their 
favorites with moral support or money. 

Breathes there a man with a soul so 
dead that he doesn’t enjoy the thrill 
of having his team win when he has 
a small wager on the outcome of the 
contest? Obviously victory comes first, 
but the sound of jingling coins won 
by a man’s sound judgment is a tre- 
mendous ego builder! 

Look at it this way . . . before a 
business tycoon makes an investment he 
spends days, even months, studying 
every possible bit of available informa- 
tion concerning his venture. He sub- 
scribes to and thoroughly reads exten- 
sive reports from business analysts and 
constultants. And, such reports are eas- 
ily obtained from “experts” in the 
investment field. Take a look at the in- 
vestment analysts and consultants ads 
in the national business magazines and 
in the financial section of every news- 
paper. It must be said that these con- 
cerns perform a needed service for 
they furnish business men information 
that oftentimes avoids bad investments. 

The element of chance is present in 
making investments, the same as it is 
when an ardent football fan plunks 
down a buck on his favorite team. 

The publishers of SPORTS REVIEW 
do not condone nor frown upon sports 
fans making small wagers occasionally, 
providing the person making the wager 
can afford to do so without bringing 
on hardship. To make a wager when 
you have to win is not so good, and for 
some unknown reason, wagers are 
usually lost when made under such 
circumstances. But, when you make a 
wager and can afford to lose, you usu- 
ally win, and then, and only then, can 
you enjoy that feeling of being a real 
“sports expert”! 

So, be smart and follow the practice 
of business tycoons who wager on the 
success of business investments .. . 
get all the facts before you act! 


THE END 
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FOOTBALL WINNERS 


Scientific Way! 


Don’t guess—use facts! 


Never before has there been such a 
wealth of authentic information as 
you will find in SCOUTING RE- 
PORTS. Our staff of mathemati- 
cians, statisticians and football au- 
thorities is in daily contact from 
spring training to season’s finish 
with sources that provide you with 
the inside INFORMATION. Coaches, 
scouts, analysts, combine with ear- 
to-the-ground campus leaders to 
give you grass roots information 
that is not available elsewhere. You 
must have these facts for your suc- 
cess! 

Exclusive—Only service of its 
kind! 


There is only one intelligent way to 
get football winners. You'll know 
the TRUE team strength. Scientific 
SCOUTING REPORTS has estab- 
lished this proof over the years. We 
can guarantee that this will be the 
wisest football investment you have 
ever made. The results will speak 
for themselves. ~ 


First Time Available! 
Now for the first time the 1957 
Scientific SCOUTING REPORTS... 
formerly restricted to wealthy clients 

. is available to a limited number 
of football enthusiasts strategically 
located throughout the United States. 


Don't make these mistakes! 
There are five basic factors on 


which 999 out of 1000 football 
fans make serious mistakes. 
Don’t let these factors trip you 
up. We will include this amaz- 
ing reyelation absolutely FREE 
WITH YOUR ORDER! 


SAVE MONEY! 


PUBLISHING CO. 


YOU'LL BEAT THE POINT-SPREAD! 
HANDICAPPERS WON'T FOOL YOU! 


It's Profitable! Here's Proof! 

“Thanks to the Scientific SCOUT- 
ING REPORTS, I've been able to 
average better than 79 winners out 


of 100 against the point spread.” 
E. J., linois. 

“For years, I've used various other 
systems in picking football winners, 
but T’ll guarantee no other system 
is as effective as SCOUTING RE- 
PORTS. Renew my order.” J. T., 
New York. 


“If I could have only one Football 
Service, I can say without hesita- 
tion that it would be your out- 
standing Scientific SCOUTING RE- 
PORTS. There is nothing else like 
it. You certainly have the pulse of 
college football secrets.” T>O., New 
York. 


“Where in blazes do you get your 
hands on such inside information? 
It’s almost uncanny!” P. R., Florida. 


“Quite frankly, your service was 
worth exactly 1260 times your small 
fee. Keep up your excellent cover- 
age and analysis.” W.K., California 
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We Protect Your Interests 


Scientific SCOUTING  RE- 
PORTS will be sold on a 
restricted basis in your area. 
Naturally, this is on a first 
come, first served basis. Don’t 
be disappointed, Act now. Mail 
the coupon today! IRON- 
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i SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO. 
360 N. Michigan, Desk-A, Chicago, Illinois 


| want to make 1957 my most profitable year. Please send | 
the SCOUTING REPORTS as | have checked below, Mailed | 
each Tuesday during football season plus FREE Bow! Game 

reports. Also send me FREE copy of ' 


MAIL TODAY! | 
Please Print’ | 


‘Don't Make These 5 | 


1957 NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
_ TEAM SCHEDULES 


All Times Are Local Time {Daylight or Standard) 


“BE RIGHT 
WITH HYKE” 


Since 1932 


BALTIMORE COLTS CHICAGO BEARS 


Sept. 29 Detroit ....2:05 Sept. 29 at Green Bay... 1:05 
SCHEDULE CARDS (Printed Oct. 5 Chicago Bears (Night)8:35 Oct. 5 at Baltimore (Night)....8:35 
Ready To Distribute) Oct. 13 Green Bay at Mil'kee 1:05 ber fences ee: nee 

. + Detroit... 1:35 ct. os Angeles... ; 
100—$5.00 : bien Zaliat ou 7 Grea Bay.............2:05 Oct. 27 at San Francisco [:35 
250—$8.00 e 1000—$16.00 Nov. 3. Pittsburgh _.....2:05 Nov. 3. at Los Angeles 1:35 
Nev. 10 at Washington.......2:05 Nov. 10 Green Bay. 1:05 
Sent Mondays via U.S. Airmail—Special Nov. 17 at Chicago Bears.......1:05 Nov. 17 ‘Baltimore _........... 1:05 
Delivery. All Charges Prepaid. Payable In Noy. 24 San Francisco........2:05 Nov. 24 at Detroit 1:35 
Seereucs, Seid Check: Dec. | Los Angeles... 2:05 Dec. 1! Washington 1:05 
REFERENCE: Dun & Bradstreet, Mercan-} | Dec. 8 at San Francisco. 1:35 Dec. 8 at Chicago Cardinals._1:05 
tile, Republic and First National Banks of. Dec. [5 at Los Angeles. ..1:35 Dec. 15 Detroit 1:05 


Dallas, and clients and subscribers in ap- 
proximately |,100 cities and towns through- 
out the United States, Alaska and Hawaii. 


CHICAGO CARDINALS CLEVELAND BROWNS 


Sept. 29 at San Francisco ....1:35 Sept. 29? New York jon aerate 2:05 
Bockoek Oct. 6 Washington 1:05 Oct. 5 at Pittsburgh (Night)..8:05 
Oct. 13 at Pittsburgh 2:05 Oct. 13 Philadelphia —........2:05 
Send stamp to Department 10 Oct. 20 at Washington 2:05 Oct. 20 at Philadelphia... .......2:05 
for copy of our 1957 circular. Oct. 27 Cleveland . 1:05 - Oct. 27. at Chicago Cardinals..1:05 
Nov. 3 Philadelphia _ 1:05 Nov. 3 holed et is: 308 

Nov. 10 at New York 2:05 Nov. 10 Pittsburgh ........_...2: 
HYKE FOOTBALL SERVICE Nov. 24 New York... 1:05 Nov. 17 at Washington........2:05 
P.O, Box 1366 Dec. | at Cleveland..........2:05 Sea 24 as Angeles xn ¥ a a 

Dec. 8 Chicago Bears..........1:05 Dec. | icago Cardinals.__.2: 
cee ay mAs Dec. 14 at Philadelphia 1:35 Dec. 8 at Detroit... 1335 
Dec. 22 Pittsburgh 1:05 Dec. 15 at New York... 2:05 


SENSATIONAL 
OFFER in the amazing 


FOOTBALL 


Jet-Propelled Opportunity 


Each Saturday the pricemaker handicaps 50 to 60 games. The record indicates 
that he makes serious errors, in at least 10 of these. 


NATIONAL FAVORITES 
National ranking always commands a few 
extra points, not always warranted. Ex: 
Geo. Tech. was 7 over SMU and i214 over 
Duke. They won both games, it’s true, but 
lost pointwise. Pitt. 714 over W. Va. and 
18 over Oregon. Same story, won but 
lost, pointwise. 

UNDERRATED 
Some teams are consistently underrated for 
some inexplainable reason. Example: Tu- 
lane was underdog to Navy. Miss. and 
Vanderbilt, and won them all outright. 
Arkansas was underdog to Texas and 
Miss., and won outright. Against Baylor, 
they lost but won pointwise. 


HIGHLY RATED PRE-SEASON 

(Greatly Over-rated) 
The pre-season press reports build terrific 
reputations for teams which haven’t the 
manpower to play up to their reputations. 
Example: Stanford was 7 over Calif., 9 
over Wash., 514 over Oregon and 9 over 
UCLA, and lost all 4 outright. Maryland 
was 12% over Wake Forrest and won by 
only 6. 

NEW ATOMIC CONCEPT 
ATOMIC doesn't try to outguess the handi- 
cappers, It tries to profit from his mistakes. 
Based on this theory, Atomic picks its 
spots and is able to maintain a very re- 
markable percentage of accuracy. 


Now you can enjoy dependable PRE- 
DICTIONS and POINT QUOTA- 
TIONS ON ALL COLLEGE GAMES 


- FOOTBALL 


NOW YOU TOO CAN HARVEST THE PROFIT 
FROM THESE MISTAKES! 


Each Thursday, we release via AIR MAIL SPECIAL DELIVERY seven selections 
where we feel the price-makers have made serious errors and the team should 
win easily by points. The cost for this service is $3 weekly or $27 for 10 weeks. 
On Friday, after all additional factors are considered; we narrow down to 3 
SURE-FIRE WINNERS. These three winners are released via prepaid NIGHT 
TELEGRAM to reach you early Saturday morning. The cost for this service is 
$5 weekly or $45 for 10 weeks. 
Don't miss out on this Jet-Propelled opportunity. 
Check your choice of service and mail your remittance TODAY. 


ATOMIC SPORTS SERVICE 
P.O. Box 26, Dept. 9, New York 2, N.Y. 
Enclosed is my order for the Atomic Bulletin, as checked: 


(1 AIR-MAIL SPEC, 
(NIGHT TELEGRAM 


(1 WEEKLY 
CD SEASON 


$ 


ranclosed 
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BASKETBALL 


Personal letters to you from the 
nation’s leading sports analysts 
with valuable information that 
CONSISTENTLY surpasses the 
oddsmakers in ACCURACY. 


This reliable service, used by 
professional experts, is avail- 
able for the first time by mail 
to the general public this sea- 
son. Never before, such accu- 
rate predictions and peint 
quotations at your fingertips. 
Without ebligation, write for 
FREE complete details —now! 


BENMORT ENTERPRISES 


BOX 1157-8 PATERSON, N. J. 


DETROIT LIONS 


Sept. 29 at Baltimore 2:05 
Oct. 6 at Green Bay... 1:05 
Oct. 13 Los Angeles... 1:35 
Oct. 20 Baltimore ............... 1:35 
Oct. 27 at Los Angeles_..__1:35 
Noy. 3 at San Francisco......... 1:35 
Nov. 10 at Philadelphia ....2:05 
Noy. 17 San Francisco ..........1:35 
Noy. 24 Chicago Bears - 1:35 
Noy. 28 Green Bay.................12:05 
(Thanksgiving. Day) 

Dec. 8 Cleveland ...............1:35 
Dec. 15 at Chicago Bears........1:05 
GREEN BAY PACKERS 
Sept. 29 Chicago Bears. 1:05 
Ock. 6. Detroit .................. 105 
Oct. 13 Baltimore at Mil’kee....1:05 
Oct. 20 San F'cisco at Mil’kee..1:05 
Oct, 27 at Baltimore................2:05 
Nov. 3 New York —..................1:05 
Nov. 10 at Chicago Bears.......1:05 
Noy. 17 Los Angeles at Mil’kee 1:05 
Nov. 24 at Pittsburgh... 2:05 
Noy. 28 at Detroit... 12:05 

(Thanksgiving Day) 

Dec. 8 at Los Angeles . 1:35 
Dec. 15 at San Francisco... 1:3 
LOS ANGELES RAMS 
Sept. 29 Philadelphia _. wa bel 
Oct. 6 at San Francisco..........1:35 
Oct. 13 at Detroit . sols 
Oct. 20 at Chicago ‘Bears... 1:05 
Oct. 27 Detroit... 1:35 
Nov. 3 Chicago Bears... 1335 
Nov. 10 San Francisco...........1:35 
Nov. 17 Green Bay at Mil'kee.. 1:05 
Noy. 24 at Cleveland 2:05 
Dec. | at Baltimore 2:05 
Dec. 8 Green Bay ...... 1:35 
Dec. 15 Baltimore 1:35 
NEW YORK GIANTS 
Sept. 29 at Cleveland... 2:05 
Oct. 5 at Philadelphia (Nigh 8:05 
Oct. 13 at Washington........ 2:05 
Oct. 20 Pittsburgh .. 2:05 
Osh 27 Washington 2:05 
Nov. 3 at Green Bay............ 1:05 
Noy. 10 Chicago Cardinals......2:05 
Nov. 17 Philadelphia —............2:05 
Noy. 24 at Chicago Cardinals..1:05 
Dec. | San Francisco. 2:05 
Dec. 7 at Pittsburgh... 1:35 
Dec, 15 Cleveland 2:05 
PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 
Sept. 29 at Los Angeles... 1:35 
Oct. 5 New York (Night)... 8:05 
Oct, 13 at Cleveland 2:05 
Oct. 20 Cleveland 2:05 
Oct. 27 at Pittsburgh. 2:05 
Noy. 3 at Chicago Cardinals..1:05 
Nov. 10 Detroit —.... 2:05 
Nov. 17 at New York. 2:05 
Noy. 24 Washington ............. 2:05 
Dec. | Pittsburgh . 2:05 
Dec. 8 at Washin gton . 2:05 
Dec, !4 Chicago Cardinals. 1:35 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


Sept. 29 Washington 2:05 
Oct. 5 Cleveland (Ni ht). .8:05 
Oct. 13 Chicago Corda 2:05 
Oct. 20 at New York....2:05 
Oct. 27 Philadelphia 2:05 
Nov. 3 at Baltimore..........2:05 
Nov. 10 at Cleveland... _..2:05 
Nov. 24 Green Bay.. 2:05 
Dec. | at Philadelphia... 2:05 
Dec. 7 New York..........0.......... 1:35 
Dec. 15 at Washington._.....2:05 
Dec. 22 at Chicago Cardinals..1:05 


SAN FRANCISCO 49'ers 


Sept. 29 Chicago Cardinals....1:35 
Oct. 6 Los Angeles... _....... 1:35 
Oct. 13 at Chicago Bears........ 1:05 
Oct. 20 Green Bay at Mil'kee.1:05 
Oct. 27 Chicago Bears..........1:35 
Nov. 3 Detroit 4:35 
Nov. 10 at Los Angeles... 1335 
Nov. 17 at Detroit. 35 
Nov. 24 at Baltimore... ...2:05 
Dec. | at New York..2..........2:05 
Dec. 98 Baltimore ................1:35 
Dec. 15 Green Bay....... sao 
WASHINGTON REDSKINS 
Sept. 29 at Pittsburgh... 2:05 
Oct. 6 at Chicago Cardinals..1:05 
Oct. 13 New York... 2:05 
Oct. 20 Chicago Gardinals 2:05 
Oct. 27 at New York... 2:05 
Nov. 3 af Cleveland.......2:05 
Nov. 10 Baltimore ................2:05 
Nov. 17 Cleveland - 2:05 
Noy. 24 at Philadelphia... 2:05 
Dec. | at Chicago Bears... 1:05 
Des. 8 Philadelphi ..2:05 
Dec. 15 Pittsburgh - 2:05 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29th, World's 
Championship playoff game in 
home city of Western Conference 
Champion. 


135,000 BOOKS 
OF ALL SPORTS 
FOR SALE 


FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, BASKET- 
BALL, BOXING, Track, Tennis-Golf, 
othér sports books, annuals, programs 
from 1808 to date. Thousands of foot- 
ball items included in 36 page FOOT- 
BALL LISTS #73-74. Send $.15 in 
stamps or coin for each list desired. 


World’s Largest stock. 


ADCO SPORTS BOOK EXCHANGE 
DEPT. SRF-500 


BOX 48577 BRIGGS STATION 
LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


HERE'S THE 


SECRET 


You'll Beat the 
Handicappers, too 


The QUARTERBACK CLUB’s amaz- 
ing, confidential know-how for getting 
football winners against the point 
spread, which has meant many profit- 
able football seasons for a select group 
of fans, is now available on a limited 
nation-wide basis, , 


Bach week there are about 10 major 
football games on which the handicap- 
pers make SERIOUS POINT-SPREAD 
ERRORS... The QUARTERBACK mem- 
bers profit on just these mistakes! 
Now, you can too. 


This successful, SELECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUE has proved itself in the past 
years with a sensational aceuracy of 
better than 82 winners per hundred 
games—in spite of the point spread. 


Each week we will furnish you with 
the names and point-spreads of about 
ten teams which in our analysis will 
win—in spite of the point spread. We 
say “about ten teams” because we 
WILL NOT mention a team just for the 
sake of having an even ten each week. 
It may be 9—it may be 11. One team 
will be highlighted as the “Sure-Win 
Special” with notations as to the “Best 
Top 3” and the “Best Top 5 plus UPSET 
SPECIALS.” 


In order to protect your investment 
and ours, we must naturally make this 
confidential information available only 
to, clients thinly spread across the 
country. Unconditional, money-back 
guarantee where we must reject late 
orders to protect earlier subscribers. 
Don't lose out—Join as a season sub- 
scriber today! WE NEVER HAVE HAD 
A LOSING SEASON, 


Don’t miss out on a really profitable 
season for yourself. Write today. Send 
cash, check or money order. $18.00 for 
5 weeks. Complete, 11 week service 
$28.00. The Bow! Game service will be 
included FREE with full season orders. 

You will receive your listings by air 
mail, special delivery letter mailed each 
Thursday. Season subscribers will also 
receive FREE service by collect wire 
on any urgent last minute reports if 
they choose. 


Quarterback Club 
P.O. Box 29, Evanston, Ill. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
MAIL IMMEDIATELY PLEASE PRINT 


Faas ee see 


QUARTERBACK CLUB 5 
P. ©. Box 29 i 
EVANSTON, ILL. i 
Gentlemen: Count me in as one of your group 
for a profitable and successful season. q 8.00 §f 
enclosed for 5 wks. $28.00 enclosed for a 
season service plus Free Bowl Games. 1) | 
like FREE last minute word by collect wire. | 
Name . § 
Address aay | 
City ms : 
State tices 
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SPORTS FANS 
DO YOU GET 
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Referee signals TD as Johnnie Bright, former ‘Drake ena star, Siimcns over to score is the Edmonton Eskimos 
in game against Toronto Argonauts. Canadian teams draw capacity crowds, and their followers are enthusiastic fans. 


CANADIAN FOOTBALL CONTINUES TO GROW! 


by JACK MATHESON 


Round-up on north of the border play-for-pay football reveals Canadian teams are 


getting more American stars, and that the game is growing in popularity each year. 


T was a fine November afternoon 

and Canadians couldn’t have been 
more surprised if Miss Gisele McKenzie 
had caught the opening kickoff and 
ran it back for a touchdown. 

There was this kid from London, 
Ont., playing quarterback for Edmon- 
ton Eskimos in the Grey Cup final, and 
the Eskimos were throwing everything 
but the Royal York Hotel at Montreal 
Alouettes. The Canadian quarterback 
wasnt extinct, after all. 

The kid from London was Don 
Getty, and he was inscribing a pretty 
glowing page in Canadian football. 
The Grey Cup final hadn’t seen a 
Canadian quarterback since 1947, and 
those were the days before our football 
underwent a glamorizing process. 

This was the top story in Canadian 
football for 1956, but don’t expect 
‘to read it again this. time. The Amer- 
icans will continue to dominate the 
game to the acute discomfort of 
Colonials who insist our American 
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visitors aren't really necessary and 
should be supplied with one-way tickets 
to Texas, Mississippi or even Tim- 
bucto, 

But the Americans still bring the 
customers ‘thronging into the park, 
and there seems to be no reasongto 
believe Canadian football won’t be 
bigger and better than ever in ‘57. The 
scoffers have been waiting for the 
bubble to burst for the last half-dozen 
years but the thing gets stronger every 
season, 

The truce between our game and the 
National Football League, greeted by 
loud huzzahs a year ago at this time, 
is only a token and you can expect the 
battle to continue. The leagues are 
respecting contracts and options, but 
the bidding is still terrific. 

Despite the fact deBennonville Bell 
and his Associates tried harder than 
ever to keep the American football 
player at home this year, the hunting 
has been good for the nine teams com- 


prising Canada’s two leagues. Sas- 
katchewan Roughriders started the ball 
rolling early by getting hooks into 
All-Americans John Witte and Bill 
Glass, Winnipeg Blue Bombers came 
up with Chuck Curtis of Texas and 
Bob Hobert of Minnesota and Montreal 
Als caught one of the real big ones in 
John Majors of Tennessee. 

While they were catching football 
players, the Canadians took time to 
steal a brand new rule from the Na- 
tional Leagtte: This rule, which is ex- 
pected to eliminate crawling and the 
piling that goes with it, says the ball 
is dead when any part of the ball car- 
rier’s body, except his hands or feet, 
touches the ground. 

Otherwise, Canadian football man- 
aged to come away from a rules meet- 
ing minus any further concessions to 
the American game. There'll still be 
blocking on kickoffs and for 10 yards 
by linemen, but don’t try blocking 
anywhere else. The field is still wider 


, 


and longer than the American version 
and the single point can still do away 
with a flock of tie games. 

Edmonton’s Eskimos, winners in 
three consecutive national finals, are 
behaving more like the New York 
Yankees every day, and every season. 
The West is tired of watching Edmon- 
ton win in their league and the East 
is weary of accepting humiliating lick- 
ings in the big final. It’s Break Up the 
Eskimos from Vancouver to Montreal 
and back. 

This suits the Eskimos fine. The fans 
may be weary of watching their Esks 
win, but they jam the park hoping 
someone knocks them off to break the 
monotony. 

Canadian football is in for another 
big season—at the turnstile and on the 


football field. 


THE WEST 


Edmonton Eskimos—Jack Dickerson 
Parker, a spaghetti-legged backfield 
genius out of Mississippi State, heads 
the national champs in their third 
straight title defence. A lot of people 
on the inside say the Eskimos don’t 
really need any other football players. 

They could be right. It’s more than 
sheer coincidence that Parker joined 
the Eskimos in 1954 and they im- 
mediately forgot how to lose. Their 
three successive championships under 
Parker’s guidance tied a record, and 
few are betting cold cash they can’t do 
it all over again. 

But Coach Frank (Pop) “Ivy never 
was a firm believer in a stand-pat 
policy. Two-fifths of the country’s most 
explosive backfield—Rollie Miles and 
Johnny Bright—are ‘no longer spring 
chickens and the Esks will have suit- 
able replacements on hand for the 
training sessions, at least: 

A licht, hard-hitting line spear- 
headed by Roger Nelson of Oklahoma 
and Reed Henderson of Utah will re- 
turn almost intact but there'll be a 
hig switch at centre. Johnny Tatum, a 
Texas Terror in ‘56 and probably the 
league’s most underrated operator, 
headed for Army service in the off- 
season and all Ivy can fall back on is 
_Kurt Burris, an All-American at Okla- 
homa and an All-Canadian with the 
Esks in 55, Burris sat out last season 
with a bad knee but has comeback 
aspirations. 

Ends Tom Pearson of Oklahoma and 
Jim. Carmichael of California, tackle 
Edmon Gray of Oklahoma and centre 
Bob Weber of Colorado-are prominent 


new faces, but it’s doubtful if anyone 
will crack the solid returning lineup. 

This lineup features ends Bill 
Walker of Maryland and Joe Mobra of 
Oklahoma; Fullbacks Earl Lindley of 
Utah and Bright of Drake; Guard Art 
Walker of Michigan; Henderson and 
Nelson, Halfback Rollie Miles and the 
incomparable Parker. 

Ivy's Canadian talent is as capable 
as any in the Western Conference if 
not the country. The bread-and-butter 
man is Normie Kwong, the only player 
of Chinese ancestry in the country and 
undoubtedly the best Canadian player 
in the West. 


Saskatchewan Roughriders—Frank 
Filchock’s Roughriders were dealt the 
most disastrous hand in Canadian 
sports history when an airliner carry- 
ing four of their stalwarts disappeared 
in the wilds of B.C. last Dec. 9. The 
tragic loss of Canadians Gordie Sturt- 
-ridge and Ray Syrnyk and imports 
Mario DeMarco and Mel Beckett 
shocked and saddened football follow- 
ers from coast to coast, and there were 
even alarming suggestions that the 
*Riders would be forced to throw in 
the sponge. 

Manager Dean Grifling greeted these 
‘warnings of impending doom by head- 
ing south and coming up with the prize 
catches of the trading and purchasing 
season. He got Bill Glass of Baylor to 
play guard and John Witte of Oregon 
State to play tackle. Glass and Witte 
made every All-American team this 
reporter saw. Immediately the "Riders 
were back in business. 

Glass and Witte join venerable Mar- 
tin Ruby, a veteran of six seasons with 
the club, in tightening the interior of 
the line. Ruby pondered retirement at 
the close of the 56 season, like he did 
in 54 and °55, but Big Rube will have 
to be the wheel horse again. 

Frank Tripucka, one vof those real 
good Notre Dame quarterbacks when 
the Irish were winning football games, 
will be back at the helm in his annual 
campaign to win favor in Regina. He 
has it everywhere else in the league 
but must win his recognition at the 
home park every September. 

If age is catching Tripucka, Gene 
Sauer of Hardin-Simmons could be 
waiting in the wings. Whoever pulls the 
strings will have plenty of help with 
speedballs like newcomers Jack Hill 
of Utah and Sam Wesley of Oregon 
State and old pros Ken Carpenter and 
Larry Isbell and Bobby Marlow. 

Other newcomers are ends Charlie 


Hatch of Utah and Milton Robichaux’ 
of Trinity U-in Texas, centre Galen 
Wahlmeier of Kansas and tackle Gene 
Cockrell of Hardin-Simmons. The real 
diamond in the rough could be Len 
Legault, a man-eating tackle from Kan- 
sas State who was born in Ontario 
and hence isn’t classed as an American. 
Most rival coaches drool at the sight 
of Canadian talent like guards Reggie 
Whitehouse and Ron Atcheson, tackles 
Bill Clarke and Paul Anderson and 
ends Harry Lampman and Doug Kil- 
loh. : 


B.C. Lions—When the Lions entered 
the league in 1954 they promised every- 
one within earshot that “The Lions 
Will Roar in 54”, They haven’t roared 
yet although hope continues to spring 
eternal out in the land where salmon 
was king until football appeared on 
the scene, 

The Lions staggered and reeled 
through the 1956 season minus any- 
thing remotely resembling a big league 
quarterback. They started with Arnie 
Galiffa but soon peddled him to 
Toronto amid a vicious crossfire of 
charges and countercharges. They tried 
Tony Teresa, an unknown gamecock 
from San Jose, Gerry Gustafson from 
Stanford via Frisco and even showed 
some signs of life under California's 
Primo Villaneuava, a converted half- 
back. 

Head Coach Clem Crowe hopes to 
have the quarterbacking answer this 
time, It will have to come from Gerry 
Duncan, a passing wizard from Cali- 
fornia Polytech, or from Maury Dun- 
can, a journeyman pro from Pitts- 
burgh and San Francisco. 

The cruellest blow of all from a Lion 
standpoint came from Uncle Sam, who 
bugled all-star halfback Ed Vereb of 
Maryland into khaki after a standout 


‘freshman season. This leaves Crowe 


with only half of his one-two punch 
of Vereb and California’s Paul Cam- 
eron, who actually accomplished a 
great deal more on defence than he did 
on the offensive halfline. 

Coach Crowe expected a field of 
30 imports to go to the post in pre- 
season training and he made it plain 
every spot on the club was open. Only 
three of the 1956 linemen, end Dan 
Edwards arid guards Bob Hantla and 
John Jankans, were expected back. 
which indicated a real dog-fight for 
employment up front. 

Emery Barnes of Oregon State via 
Green Bay, Dick Foster of Idaho, Walt 


Continued on next page 
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Mazur of Penn State are the new 
tackles. Vince Scorsone of Pittsburgh 
U, Ed Voytek of Purdue and Chuck 
Frank of Michigan State are the new 
guards. Leo Rucka of the 49ers is the 
centre, and Jerry Janes of Fort Hood’s 
service squad and O’Day Williams of 
Texas are the ends. 

The new backs are Vern Hallbeck of 
TCU, Don Vicic of Ohio State and 
Tom Allman'of West Virginia. But the 
best back of all will probably still be 
Byron Bailey, a tireless fullback who 
was easily the most underrated player 
in Western football in °56. 


Calgary Stampeders—The Stamps 
changed horses in mid-stream last sea- 
son, but the second horse didn’t man- 
age any better than the first because 
there weren’t enough good Cowboys. 
Jack Hennemeir walked the plank in 
September, and Otis Douglas, a weath- 
er-beaten old pro from Philadelphia, 
took over for the last seven games. 

Douglas had the expensive help from 
Ronnie Knox and his celebrated poppa 
in the home stretch and managed to 
win a couple to leave the fans smiling, 
but the Stamps needed more than 
Knox. The lad from UCLA showed up 
in October when it was evident hold- 
over quarterback Don Klosterman had 
a lame arm and substitute Ed Bailey 
from Washington Redskins couldn’t 
quite cut the mustard. 

In 1957, the Stamps will hitch their 


Coach Otis Douglas expects Calgary 


Stampeders to do better this year. 
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wagon to Jim Finks, a six-year man 
with Pittsburgh Steelers and owner of 
one of football’s most talented pitch- 
ing arms. This indicates the Stamps 
will stick with the orthodox T with 
Finks doing most of his chucking from 
the box. 

A brand new backfield is a distinct 
possibility, although home-bred Lynn 
Bottoms is a fixture and Dean Renfro 
played only half a dozen games at the 
tail end of °56 and can. perhaps be 
regarded as a new face. Don Caraway 
of Houston has the inside track on the 
fullback post although “Earthquake” 
Lunsford was far from the worst full- 
back in the league last season. Ron 
Clinkscale, a speedball who moved 
B.C. Lions to Calgary but didn’t show 
much, will probably be elsewhere when 
they blow the first whistle. 

The front wall will be led by Dick 
Huffman, one of the country’s top 
tackles since departing the bright lights 
and fanfare of Los Angeles in 1951. 
Huffman, acquired in a trade from 
Winnipeg last season, was never in 
better shape and there are those who 
swore he never played better football. 

Huffman will have plenty of com- 
pany. Other tackle candidates are hold- 
over Floyd Harrawood of Tulsa and 
Winnipeg; Gerry Cvengros of Wiscon- 
sin; Bob Griffis of Arizona, and Eric 
Christensen of the Redskins. Christen- 
sen was another late arrival when the 
Stamps started patching fences in mid- 
season and looked like a red-hot bet 
for full-time employment. 

Jim Furey of Kansas via Cleveland 
is the leader in the centre sweepstakes. 
Ernie Warlick, the most valuable player 
in service football last year, will have 
trouble dislodging returnees John Pye- 
att and Jack Gotta in the battle for 
work at end. 


Winnipeg Blue Bombers—Few peo- 
ple were surprised when the Bombers 
and Al Sherman didn’t see eye to eye 
on a new contract. But most of them 
were astounded at the identity of Sher- 
man’s coaching replacement. The 
Bombers put the finger on Bud Grant, 
a good and faithful servant who had 
jojned the club from Philadelphia in 
1953 and was the best end in the 
league for four seasons. 

There was no quarrel with Bud’s 
playing reputation, his personality or 
his popularity. It was just that he’d 
never coached a football team in his 
life. To compound the “crime,” the 
Big Blue gave Bud the assistant he 
wanted, fellow Minnesotan Wayne Rob- 


inson—who also had no _ previous 
coaching experience. 

After the initial shock wore off, peo- 
ple began to applaud this noble experi- 
ment in club-player relations. The 
brass hopes they'll still be applauding 
in November. 

Grant and Robinson, with a solid 
nucleus of Americans and Canadians, 
set out to plug the holes. The holes 
must have been big ones for Grant and 
Robbie indicated immediately that 
their football players would have to 
be BIG ones. 

For ‘a start, they got Chuck Curtis 
from’ Texas to take a crack at the 
quarterback job left wide open by the 
enforced retirement for medical rea- 
sons of Mississippi's Eagle Day. Cur- 
tis stands six-four and weighs 215 
pounds, which is a lot of: quarterback. 

Then there was Dennis Shaw, a tow- 
ering end from North Texas State; 
Dick Donlin, another high-pocketed 
end from Hamlin U in Minnesota; 
tackle Ivan Kaminsky from Colorado, 
Vern Uecker of Texas, Chuck Maxime 
of Auburn and Hall Whitley of obscure 
Texas Arts and Industry. The biggest 
noise of all was probably furnished 
when Johnny Michels, the former Ten- 
nessee All-American, put his signature 
on the line. 

The holdover nucleus is highlighted 
by a crack backfield composed of Min- 


‘nesota’s Bob McNamara and Oklaho- 


ma’s Buddy Leake at halfback and 
UCLA’s Bob Davenport at fullback. 
Leake won the league scoring title in 
1956, finishing just one point ahead 
of McNamara. 

Up. front, the ends will be brand 
new. Grant has hung up his cleats and 
veteran Al Bruno was released in April. 
Herb Gray and seven-year man Buddy 
Tinsley are back, but Tinsley took out 
Canadian papers and is listed as a 
Canadian. 

The big losses up front were Calvin 
Jones, who disappeared on ill-fated 
Flight 810 in December after a stand- 
out freshman season, and Buddy Allis- 
ton, the best lineman in the league and 
second best in the country by actual 
survey. Alliston is flying jets for Uncle 
Sam. 

The plugging may be done by Bob 
Hobert of Minnesota, Vern Uecker of 
Texas or Buddy Terry of Houston. 


THE EAST 


Toronto Argonauts—The Argos are 
rebuilding again—for the third straight 
season. Once the scourge of Canadian 


Tennessee All-American Ob. Johnnie 
Majors will play with Montreal Als. 


gridirons, the Double Blue has fallen 
on evil times indeed, and when they 
finished far yp the track in 1956 the 
fans and the writers demanded prompt 
action. 

The action was prompt enough. 
Sophomore Coach Bill Swiacki was 
canned, and new owners moved in with 
new brooms. They sought the expert 
services of Lew Hayman as the man 
in charge and Lew answered the call. 
A football man for a dozen years 
before moving into the field of busi- 
ness a few years back, Hayman was 
happy to be back. 

His first duty was the selection of a 
successor to Swiacki. After sorting out 
a pile of applications, he put the fin- 
ger on Hampton Pool, a veteran foot- 
ball man who had coached the Los 
Angeles Rams and was credited with 
more connections than a power plant. 

Pool wasted no time in setting up 
shop in California, of all places, and 
the Argos set some sort of precedent 
by holding an April school in the Los 
Angeles district for Pool’s hottest Cali- 
fornia prospects. 

The big question mark as this was 
written was Tom Dublinski, the big 
quarterback from Detroit. Lions who 
received close to $20,000 for not play- 
ing a league game in ’56. Dubber, who 
jumped Detroit to join the Argos in 
55, had cartilage trouble last season 
and spent all 14 league games in dry- 
dock. 

- Dublinski swears his knee is as good 


Calgary Stampeders’ success depends 
mostly upon passing of Jim Finks. 


as new by now, but the Argos were in 
no rush to get his signature on a con- 
tract. They even let his option lapse, 
thereby making him fair game for any 
American pro clubs, to get out from 
under an obligatory $16,500 contract 
with a no-cut clause attached. 

If Dublinski isn’t available, Pool has 
rookie Bob Reinhart from San Jose 
State ready and willing. There wasn’t 
much wrong with Toronto’s halfline in 
56 with Dick Shatto and OK Fergu- 
son wheeling, but there'll be newcom- 
ers in Eddie Vincent of Iowa, Ernie 
Smith of Frisco and Wayne Ailts of 
North Dakota State who may or may 
not be worth a look. 

Big Bill Albright of the Giants was 
the big wheel up front, and reinforce- 
ments for 56 are Chuck Weeks of Los 
Angeles, Dalva Allan of Houston, Dick 
Fouts of Los Angeles and John Smith 
of Northwestern, all tackles. Pete 
O’Garro of Southern Cal .and Art 
Powell of San Jose State are potential 
starters at end, but their work is cut 
out if they hope to dislodge holdovers 
like Al Pfeifer, Bucky Curtis or Menan 
Schriewer. 
Hamilton Tiger Cats—Big Jim 
Trimble, another member of the wide- 
spread Philadelphia Eagles alumni in 
Canadian football, turned down some 
pretty attractive job offers to return 
to Hamilton in 57, which indicates the 
Ticats may take some investigating. 
This may be the solid bet in the East. 

Trimble, following an unhappy epi- 


Bill Glass, Baylor All-American guard, 
will add power to Saskatchewan line, 


sode with the Knox family at the start 
of the year, whipped the Ticats into 
the Eastern final, then proceeded to 
give the title-bound Montreal Als a 
genuine scare. To turn the trick, Trim- 
ble had to come up with one of the 
finds of the year in Tony Curcillo, a 
little-known quarterback from Ohio 
State. 

Curcillo supplanted veteran Nobby 
Wirkowski at the controls midway 
through the season. With yeoman help 
from the smashes of fullback Cookie 
Gilchrist and the dashes of Hal Wag- 
goner, Tony and his pals merited the 
respect of the entire league. 

Curcillo may have trouble retaining 
his hero’s rank, though. The Ticats 
have Bernie Faloney on the roster, and 
it was Faloney who got the Edmonton 
Eskimos rolling on the right track in 
1954 when he commandeered the first 
Edmonton Grey Cup win. Following 
a service stint and a good close look 
at a bad knee, Faloney was released 
with some regret by Edmonton and 
wasted no time signing a Hamilton 
contract. 

If Faloney makes it good, Curcillo 
can always shift back to halfback, join- 
ing Waggoner. On the other hand, 
newcomers like Jerry McDougall of 
UCLA and Jerry Zaleski of Colorado- 
A and M could change things drastic- 
ally. And waiting confidently in the 
shadows is Ralph Goldston, who joined 
the Ticats late in ’56 and wound up - 

Continued on next page 
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Grant of Hamilton Tiger Cats gains yardage before being tackled by Toronto 


Argonauts’ Machinsky. Hirst and Sopinka, Argonauts, rush in to assist on play. 


as their second highest scorer. 

Up front, Bob Golic is new, having 
switched from Montreal. So is John 
Barrow of Florida and P. W. Under- 
wood of Mississippi Southern. None of 
them will be any better, though, than 
veteran Vince Scott, a naturalied Cana- 
dian who joined the Ticats in 1950, 
or his running-mate, Eddie Bevan, 
another local product. 

Throw in kicker Cam Fraser, safety 
man John Fedosoff, defensive back Ray 
Truant, defensive ends Ralph Toohy 
and Pete Neumann and speed merchant 
Ron Howell and you have the best 
collection of native talent in the East, 
if not in all of Canada, 


Ottawa Rough Riders—Frank Clair, 
the Professor, came back to Canadian 
football in 1956 and gave Ottawa’s 
football fans their happiest autumn 
since 1951. He also gave the ,rest of 
the league the shock of its life as he 
coaxed and cajoled the Rough Riders 
into third place in the playoffs. 


Just a year earlier, the "Riders had 
won three games out of 12. The fans 
were prepared to stay away in droves 
in 1956, and there was dark talk about 
disbandment. At this stage General 
Manager Jim McCaffrey brought Clair 
back from involuntary exile at Cincin- 
nati University, where he'd landed 
after an unhappy exchange of thoughts 
with Toronto’s Harry Sonshine fol- 
lowing the 1954. season, 

On the surface, Clair was conceded 
one bona-fide football player of the 

-American variety and a single Ca- 
nadian worth his salt. The American 
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was Kaye Vaughan, a tackle-guard 
from Tulsa who was to justify this 
respect by rating as Canada’s top line- 
man in °56, and the Canadian was 
Bobby Simpson, a pass-catching end, 

But Clair took an uninspiring crew 
of has-beens and would-bes and per- 
formed a minor miracle. Nobody had 
heard of Hal Ledyard, a quarterback 
from Chattanooga, but he turned out 
to be one of Clair’s aces. Tommy Lewis 
of Alabama, Don St. John of Xavier 
and old reliable Avatus Stone were the 
others from a backfield standpoint. 

Up front, Mr. Vaughan had lots of 
company. He had Merv Collins on a 
transfer from Hamilton, and Larry 
Hayes from Vanderbilt, and Joe Cum- 
mings from Alabama. He'll have even 
more this time if tackle Tom Wesley 
of Florida and guard Tom Proslenski 
of Miami come through on schedule. 

Ledyard can expect a stiff fight for 
quarterbacking employment with Mi- 
ami of Ohio’s Tom Dimitroff on hand 
on a look-see basis. But the best news 
of all in the nation’s capital is the 
return of Bernie Flowers, who jumped 
the “Riders to go to Baltimore a couple 
of seasons ago. 

Flowers was an all-star with the 
‘Riders in 55 but answered the call of 
the NFL in °56. If he plays up to his 
1955 form he can have an all-star spot 
at this early date. 

Montreal Alouettes — Brides- 
maids three years in succession in the 
Grey Cup final against Edmonton, the 
Als spent the winter months in a 
strenuous program of soul-searching. 
The highly inflammable fans of 


Montreal hope they found something 
in the search. 

For three seasons have gone by with 
Sam “The Rifle” Etcheverry and the 
big pass. The ground attack was slug- 
gish sometimes, and the line was the 
biggest in the country and the slowest. 
Give-Sam-the-ball-and-let-him-throw-it 
was the gospel preached by Doug 
(Peahead) Walker, the weather-beaten 
and hard-bitten coaching veteran from 
out of Wake Forest. 

But the big pass wasn’t enough. The 
past two Grey Cup finals, in particular, 
saw the Alouette behemoths up front 
treated scandalously by Pop Ivy’s light 
and extremely mobile shock troops. 
Once past the front line of defence, the 
Esks had little trouble ramming the 
ball down Etcheverry’s throat. 

Etcheverry will continue to be the 
man of the hour in Montreal, but the 
Montreal pattern must undergo a 
drastic change. Walker points to the 
box office figures, which soar annually 
to new highs, and to the overwhelming 
superiority of the Als in ‘their own 
league. But long-suffering Montrealers 
point to three consecutive strikeouts in 
The Big One and wince. 

The tipoff that the people paying the 
freight were getting the decision came 
when OP Peahaid stalked into the South 
and came up with Johnny Majors, re- 
putedly the best quarterback in college 
football last term. Majors will never 
throw with Etcheverry, but he’s an 
agile sort and as the years roll on Sam 
has more and more trouble running 
for streetcars. 

Whoever does the throwing for the 
Alouettes has never had it so good, In 
Hal Patterson, the Larks have the best 
football player in the country, accord- 
ing to a 1956 press and radio survey. 
A remarkable young man out of the 
Kansas wheatfields who plays end’ or 
halfback or defensive half or runs back 
kicks, Patterson is the big man around 
whom Walker must build anew. 

Across the line, Red O’Quinn has 
been one of the country’s top pass- 
snatchers for several seasons. But the 
tedhead is still threatening retirement, 
and a recurring leg injury may hasten 
this move. 

Anchor of the line will be gigantic 
Billy Shipp, obtained for 1956 from 
Toronto Argos after a stint with New 
York Giants. He'll get most of his help 
from Tom Hugo, a Hawaiian lineback- 
er with few peers at this spot, and 
sturdy Canadians like Doug McNichol 
and Juan Sheridan. 


THE END 
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LIONEL HAMPTON'S 
ALL-STAR GROUPS 
. with Nat “King” Cole, 
Coleman Hawkins and others 


west coast jaz2 


Nov YOU CAN take your pick of the most 
exciting music of our times...almost for 
pennies! Simply choose YOUR THREE 
FAVORITES now from the ten new 12” 
long playing Jazz albums shown here. All 
three are yours to keep for only $2.98! 

Think of it; not just one record, but three 
complete 12” ‘long playing high-fidelity al- 
bums, containing a total of up to 86 immor- 
tal jazz classics, Usual retail value as much 
as $14.94, 


All the Jazz Styles and All the Big Names 


Here’s your chance to discover the wonderful 
impact of jazz...to feel all the pleasure and 
excitement of America’s major contribution to 
the world of music, It’s all here—from the melan- 
choly Blues of the cotton fields and the crowded 
cities.,.from early New Orleans Dixieland to 
the driving Chicago beat...from the exciting 
rhythms of Swing to the cool tones of Modern. 
Here are the inspired, personal interpretations 
of the great Jazz immortals — Sidney Bechet, 
Jelly Roll Morton, Benny Goodman, Lionel 
Hampton, Charlie Parker, Dave Brubeck, Gerry 
Mulligan, and many more—all vibrantly alive on 
these superb, Jazztone Society recordings. 


months, 


Sidney Bechet, Bix Beiderbec’ 


tiv Roll Morton. King Oliver and lane 


FREE eit you send coupon now! ts 


JAZZ... AND Ups ae by 
ee an of Amer- 


Choose your favorite music from these new hi-fi JAZZ albums! 


Groves ¥. Address....... 
ies, Informative, 
sing inestated bootte al dat 
helps You uogarstand ands 
from troaional i Ee ie ro 
modern Progressive ZONE... .seeeey 


fa Any Three 


“12 INCH LONG PLAY ALBUMS 
EXCITING HI-FI SESSIONS WITH THE 


GREATEST NAMES wn JAZZ! 


JIMMY McPARTLA 
ND’ 
CHICAGO ROMFERS 


PAUL B 


CURE MULLIGAN 


Build a Great Jazz Collection 
at Huge Cash Savings 


When you take advantage of this introductory 
bargain offer, you also obtain a valuable Trial 
Membership in the Jazztone Society. As a mem- 
ber you will receive each month—at no extra 
cost—a fascinating jazz-record bulletin. Here 
you will find a detailed, informative description 
of the featured selection offered, and important 
background notes about the performing artists. 
You'll also find a list of other special selections 
available. If you want the featured recording, 
you just let it come. If not, you may decline 
it in advance —simply by returning the form 
always provided. 

You may accept as few as three selections 


_ during the year—and you pay only the Mem- 


ber’s price of $2.98 (plus small shipping charge) 
per long playing album. This is a saving of as 
much as 40% off the usual retail cost for similar 
recordings. (You may resign at any time after 
buying three future monthly selections.) 

But the fabulous membership bonus offer of 
THREE albums for only $2.98 (plus shipping) 
may soon be withdrawn. Choose them now and 
mail entire coupon —without money—to the 
Jazztone poset ware 3036, 71 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N 


rm Entire Coupon Without Money to: 


THE JAZZTONE SOCIETY, Dept. 3036 
71 Fitth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Send me at once the THREE Jazz Al- 
bums checked at right. Also reserve for 
me a trial membership in the Jazztone 
Society. If I decide to keep them, I will 
pay you only $2.98 plus a few cents 
shipping charge as full payment for 
ALL THREE. Otherwise, I will return 
them within 5 days, owe nothing, and 
you may cancel my membership. | 
As: a member, I will receive a full Ss. 
description of each future monthly se- 

| eigen and a rare only those I 
wish to own, I may decline any record- 
ing in advance simply by returning the CL] The Great Swing Bands. Benny 
form always provided. For each 12” 
long-play dise I accept I will pay the 
Member's low price of only $2.98 plus 
shipping. I may cancel my membership 
: any time after accepting any three 
| additional albums during the next 12 


COOL JAZZ 31240 


DIXIELAND 31241 
[] Dixieland New and) Then. 


BIG BAND SWING 31245 


new-f 
inal performances. 


The great 


etc. 


tts JAZZ 31247 


Jazzdom's greate: 


~ w ORLEANS sromes P\. 2 RUBECK| 


The Saxes of Stan Getz and 

Charlie Parker. Jazz with head 
and heart appeal by two of the saxe- 
phone’s most famous stylesetters, 
with Miles Davis, Max Roach, etc. 


amples of today’s Dixieland by 
Jimmy McPartland, Bud.Freeman and 
«yesterday's New Orleans jazz 
y Paul Barbarin and veteran friends. 


Goodman, Artie Shaw, Tommy 
Dorsey Count Basie and others in 
idelity recordings of great orig- 


SMALL GROUP SWING 11246 
O Lionel Hampton’ '$ All Star Group. 
‘Hamp”’ with Invigo- 
rating support from Coleman Hawk- 
ins, Nat “King” Cole, Benny Carter 
and many more. Dinah, High Society, 


Fa hes Waller Plays and Sings. 
informal planistics by one of 
est jpestonners pas 
itd pes vocal versions of T 

of Araby, Shortnin' Bread, etc. 


— 


THE BEST OF 


GREAT 
SWING 
BANDS 
BENNY GOODMAN 


Check 3 albums—worth up up to to $14.94—for just $2, 98! | 


COLLECTORS’ JAZZ 31249 
oO Early Jazz Greats. A collector's 

item! The first recording by 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band plus 
Bar torieancas i Bechet, Belder- 
ecke, Jelly Rol Morton, etc., In 
brand new sound, 


INTIMATE JAZZ 31254 
les azz A La Mood. intimate music 
for after midnight by such soul- 
ful Jazz stars as Jack Teagarden, 
Coleman Hawkins, Lucky Thompson 
and others. 


THE BLUES 11258 
OO Comparative Bives. Top stars 
Buck Clayton, Sidney Bechet, 
Maxie Kaminsky, Jack Teagarden, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker ani 
others... blow thelr own -contrast- 
ing versions of the blues. 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 31272 

The Best of Brubeck. Superb 

examples of Brubeck at Pais 
peak — his trio, his quartet and his 
octet — with great assists from Paul 
Desmond, Cal Tjader and others. 


MODERN JAZZ 31274 
oO West Coast Jazz, Vol, Ill. The 
: latest callectloe of aie “yn 
rous mew brand of jazz, played by 
its ynnovators: Gei Mulliga an, Chet 
Baker, Chico Hamil om Bud Shank, 
Art Pepper, ett etc. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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The tacky grip is tanned in—no surface 
coating. Wet or dry, you get surer, faster ball 


handling with the new Wilson TD! 


It’s new, so naturally it’s Wilson! 
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Pay ee 


“: WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
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EWING GO., MILWAUKEE, wis, 
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